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PROVIDENCE 

1959 


John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will ,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  given  to  Brown 
University  in  September,  1901.  Mr.  Brown's 
will  also  provided  $150,000  for  a  building,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 
The  building  was  dedicated  and  the  Library 
formally  opened  for  use  on  May  17,  1904. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Barnaby  Conrad  Keeney , 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  and  William 
Easton  Louttit,  Jr.  The  Librarian  is  Thomas  R. 
Adams.  The  Librarian  Emeritus  is  Lawrence 
C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906—1910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 

The  Associates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  was  formed  in  1944  to  aid  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Americana  in  the  field  of  the  Library's 
interest. 


The  Report  of  the  Librarian  for  the  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 


Library: 


UT  into  stone  over  the  front  door  of  the 


John  Carter  Brown  Library  is  the  single 
word  “Americana.”  It  is  a  word  that  has  come 
to  mean  many  things  to  many  people.  To  us, 
however,  it  connotes  one  of  the  great  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  history  of  western  man:  the  dis¬ 
covery,  exploration,  and  settlement  of  the  New 
World.  Imagine  yourself  on  the  morning  of 
September  6,  1492,  looking  westward  from 
the  shore  of  the  small  island  of  Gomera  in  the 
Canaries.  The  known  world  lies  behind  you. 
Europe  is  well  mapped.  Eastward  beyond  the 
Mediterranean  lies  India  and  the  lands  of  the 
Great  Khan.  Beyond  Bagdad  geography  is 
hazy,  but  in  the  two  hundred  years  since 
Marco  Polo’s  travels  the  general  nature  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Indies  has  become  known. 
Southward  lies  Africa,  the  southern  tip  of 
which  had  been  rounded  only  four  years  be¬ 
fore  by  Bartolomeu  Dias.  Here  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  stops  and  here  begins  the  faith  of  a 
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Genoese  sailor  who  is  to  weigh  anchor  that 
morning  and  sail  westward.  It  is  the  immense 
unknown  into  which  Christopher  Columbus 
ventured  that  is  the  Americana  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library.  It  embraces  half  the 
earth’s  surface.  It  sweeps  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  two  American  continents,  and  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  area. 

Geography,  however,  is  only  the  beginning. 
The  balanced  and  integrated  traditional  world 
of  western  Europe  was  to  be  drastically  al¬ 
tered.  Men’s  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the 
world  about  them  were  to  be  readjusted.  The 
role  of  the  New  World  in  that  readjustment  is 
also  the  Americana  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library.  It  was  to  take  place  on  every  level  of 
human  experience.  In  religion  the  existence  of 
new  lands  and  new  races  of  men  had  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  Scriptures.  In  commerce 
new  commodities,  new  markets,  and  new 
trade  routes  were  to  reshape  the  economy  of 
Europe.  In  science  the  discovery  of  America 
was  to  provide  further  stimulus  for  the  resur¬ 
gence  associated  with  Columbus’s  contempo¬ 
raries  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Nicolaus 
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Copernicus.  In  law,  politics,  and  society 
changes  were  in  the  offing  as  Europeans  be¬ 
gan  to  live  under  new  conditions  and  in  new 
lands.  It  was  the  first  three  hundred  years  of 
American  history  that  determined  the  nature 
of  the  impact  of  America  upon  Europe  and  the 
impact  of  Europe  upon  America.  In  specializ¬ 
ing  in  the  years  before  1801,  we  terminate  our 
activities  with  the  end  of  European  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  New  World.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  newly  established  United  States 
had  become,  with  the  end  of  the  Federal  pe¬ 
riod,  a  stable  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 
Full  independence  for  the  Latin  American 
countries  had  to  wait  until  Spain  was  disrupted 
by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  but  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  foreshadowed  the  revolutions  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  which  in  the  three 
decades  after  1800  were  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  British  Colonies  in  North  America.  Thus 
our  period  of  American  history  is  its  European 
period.  It  is  significant  that  over  two-thirds  of 
our  books  were  written  by  Europeans,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Europeans,  and  printed  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 
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Our  concentration  on  the  product  of  the 
printing  press  takes  on  more  significance  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Christopher  Columbus 
was  in  his  early  twenties  when  Johann  Guten¬ 
berg  died.  The  art  of  printing  was  to  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  effect  that  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds  were  to  have  upon  each  other.  The 
Library’s  decision  to  confine  its  collection  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  printed  material  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  one.  We  have  resisted  the  temptation 
to  build  collections  of  autograph  letters  or 
great  manuscript  archives.  Our  closely  inte¬ 
grated  and  well-articulated  collection  is  itself 
an  archive.  It  is  the  archive  left  by  western 
civilization  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods 
of  its  history.  The  record  it  contains  is  not  the 
privately  written  letters  or  documents  in¬ 
tended  for  the  eyes  of  one  or  at  the  most  a 
few  people.  Rather  they  are  carefully  wrought 
records  committed  through  the  irrevocable 
act  of  publication  to  the  criticism  and  rebuttal 
of  the  author’s  contemporaries.  It  is  a  record 
of  what  the  men  who  lived  at  the  time  thought 
was  happening.  In  the  study  of  history  the 
things  people  thought  they  were  doing  rank  in 


importance  with  what  later  investigations  sug¬ 
gest  they  actually  did. 

In  the  immense  and  ever-changing  world 
of  scholarship  we  see  two  ways  of  approach¬ 
ing  our  books.  We  offer  to  the  student  who  has 
already  selected  his  line  of  investigation  a  col¬ 
lection  of  individual  books  from  which  he  can 
pick  and  choose  the  ones  pertinent  to  his  sub¬ 
ject.  We  also  offer  the  student  the  collection 
as  a  whole  rather  than  a  series  of  individual 
books.  It  is  a  collection  into  which  he  can 
plunge  and  allow  the  literature  to  suggest  a 
line  of  investigation  in  which  one  book  will 
lead  to  another.  In  1914  George  Parker  Win- 
ship  closed  his  history  of  the  Library  with  the 
following  words.  “The  aim  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  is  to  answer  every  question 
asked  of  it  concerning  anything  printed  before 
1801,  which  in  any  way  relates  to  America. 
Only  as  it  approaches  to  this  ideal  can  it  justify 
its  permanent  independent  existence.  Within 
this  field,  the  Library  means  to  be  preeminent/’ 
Unattainable  as  much  of  this  may  be,  it  is  still 
our  goal. 

We  now  turn  to  comment  on  twenty-six  of 
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the  248  items  added  to  the  Library  during  the 
year  covered  by  this  report.  No  one  theme  has 
dominated  the  acquisitions;  instead  the  pat¬ 
tern  has  been  a  discursive  one  which  has  dealt 
with  a  number  of  comparatively  unrelated  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  American  story.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  report  in  these  pages  the  addition 
of  one  of  the  monumental  works  of  Americana, 
and  we  are  always  seeking  an  appropriate  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
always  keep  in  mind  that  one  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  tasks  is  to  assemble  for  the  scholar  the 
lesser  known  books,  broadsides,  and  maps 
which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  studied. 
Historians  have  by  no  means  exhausted  all  the 
printed  record.  Not  only  are  there  many  facets 
of  the  better  known  books  yet  to  be  investi¬ 
gated,  but  there  are  large  groups  of  books  the 
existence  of  which  is  comparatively  unknown 
and  of  which  the  significance  is  imperfectly 
understood. 

Marco  Polo 

The  development  of  movable  type  in  the 
1450’s  made  it  possible  to  spread  the  news  of 


Columbus’s  achievement  with  a  speed  that 
would  earlier  have  been  impossible.  Within 
four  years  after  his  return  in  1493,  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  first  voyage  went  through  seven¬ 
teen  known  editions.  The  rarity  of  surviving 
copies  indicates  that  they  were  avidly  read, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  editions  were  pub¬ 
lished  that  have  failed  to  survive.  Counting 
only  the  known  seventeen  and  calculating  an 
average  of  two  hundred  copies  printed  per 
edition,  we  arrive  at  3,400  copies,  many  un¬ 
doubtedly  read  by,  and  to,  several  people. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  news  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  had  spread  to  many  thousands  within 
the  four  years.  Speed  of  transmission  was  not 
the  only  advantage  provided  by  the  printing 
press.  Allowing  for  the  changes  inherent  in 
translation,  we  can  say  that  all  the  readers 
read  almost  the  same  thing,  that  is,  despite  its 
wide  distribution  the  text  of  the  “Columbus 
Letter”  remained  comparatively  pure.  A  book 
recently  acquired  by  the  Library  provides  us 
with  a  striking  contrast  by  showing  us  what 
happened  to  a  travel  account  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  written  before  the  invention  of  printing. 


It  is  Marco  Polo’s  La  Description  Geogra- 
phique  des  Provinces  &  villes  plus  fameuses 
de  Tlnde  Orientate,  published  in  Paris  in  1556. 

The  trips  of  the  Polo  brothers  to  India  and 
the  Far  East  were  made  in  1269  and  1275,  but 
Marco  Polo’s  own  account  was  not  set  down 
until  1298  when  he  dictated  it  to  a  compan¬ 
ion.  It  was  widely  read.  Although  the  original 
has  been  lost,  it  was  copied  and  recopied  so 
many  times  that  at  least  130  manuscripts  of 
the  narrative  have  survived  to  the  present  day. 
However,  in  the  words  of  the  most  recent 
scholars  to  work  with  the  text,  Moule  and 
Pelliot,  this  transmission  “resulted  not  in  the 
preservation  but  in  the  destruction  of  the  book 
in  the  form  in  which  it  left  the  author’s  hands.” 
It  has  not  been  until  recent  years  that  scholars 
have  been  able  to  reconstruct  the  original  text 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  As  the  book  passed 
from  manuscript  to  manuscript,  modifications 
and  errors  crept  in.  This  was  compounded  by 
the  number  of  times  it  was  translated  from 
language  to  language.  Our  French  edition  of 
1556  comes  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  corrup¬ 
tions.  We  do  not  know  how  many  manuscript 
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copies  lie  between  it  and  the  original,  but  we 
do  know  that  it  is  five  translations  removed 
from  the  original.  The  account  was  first  set 
down  in  French.  Before  it  returned  to  that 
language,  it  went  through  an  Italian,  a  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  two  Latin  versions.  In  contrast  to 
the  well-documented  achievements  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  trips  of  the  Polo  brothers  took  on 
mythological  overtones.  Their  achievements 
were  not  forgotten  as  were  the  voyages  of  the 
Norsemen  to  America,  but  some  of  the  details 
became  confused  and  hazy  by  the  time  of  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early 
sixteenth  centuries. 

Silk  Culture 

The  realization  that  two  great  continents 
lay  between  Europe  and  Asia  destroyed  the 
belief  that  Columbus  had  discovered  a  shorter 
route  to  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  But  it  was  a 
dream  that  died  slowly.  Europeans  trans¬ 
ferred  their  hopes  to  the  New  World  and 
sought  in  the  wilderness  of  America  the  same 
exotic  goods  that  for  so  many  centuries  en¬ 
riched  merchant  houses  as  they  passed  along 
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the  trade  routes  from  the  Orient  to  the  markets 
of  northern  Europe.  The  most  persistent  of 
these  hopes  was  the  belief  that  colonists  could 
raise  raw  silk.  Only  a  year  after  his  conquest 
of  Mexico  Cortes  attempted  to  introduce  silk 
culture  to  the  mainland  of  America.  Although 
he  failed,  succeeding  generations  of  Euro¬ 
peans  still  thought  that  it  could  be  done,  and 
seventy-seven  years  later  James  I  of  England 
tried  the  same  thing  in  the  newly  established 
colony  on  the  James  River. 

The  first  attempt  to  get  the  Virginians  in¬ 
terested  in  growing  mulberry  trees  and  raising 
silkworms  occurred  in  1609  when  trees  and 
eggs  were  sent  to  the  colony.  Unfortunately, 
the  ship  was  lost,  but  the  king  persisted.  Be¬ 
tween  1620  and  1655,  six  pamphlets  on  the 
cultivation  of  silkworms  were  addressed  to  the 
colonists.  This  year  the  Library’s  collection  of 
these  tracts,  which  contains  all  six,  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  another  English  publication  on  the 
same  subject.  It  is  William  Stallenge’s  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  Increasing  of  Mulberie  Trees , 
London,  1609.  Its  importance  to  us  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  reprinted  twice  in  the  Virginia 
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silk  tracts.  The  first  time  was  in  Samuel  Hart- 
lib  s  ...  A  Rare  and  New  Discovery  of  a  speedy 
way,  and  easie  means ,  found  out  .  .  .  For  the 
feeding  of  Silk-worms  in  Virginia ,  London, 
1652,  and  the  second  time  was  in  his  expanded 
version  The  Reformed  Virginian  Silk-Worm , 
London,  1655.  It  is  interesting  that  in  neither 
case  was  Stallenge  s  authorship  acknowledged. 
He  was  a  merchant  from  Plymouth,  England, 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  Comptroller  of 
the  Customs  House.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
adventurers,  that  is,  a  shareholder  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Company  under  its  second  charter  of 
1609.  He  had  been  experimenting  with  rais¬ 
ing  silk  for  a  number  of  years,  and  his  book  has 
been  called  “the  first  publique  notice  of  keep¬ 
ing  wormes  and  making  silke  in  England.” 

Pennsylvania 

It  was  in  1685  that  William  Bradford,  the 
printer,  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  to  establish 
the  new  colony’s  first  press.  In  the  same  year 
George  Keith,  a  leading  interpreter  of  the 
Quaker  faith,  arrived  in  New  Jersey  with  the 
title  of  surveyor  general  to  run  the  boundary 
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line  between  East  and  West  Jersey.  Four  years 
later  Keith  moved  to  Philadelphia  where  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  school  known  to¬ 
day  as  the  William  Penn  Charter  School.  The 
connection  between  Bradford  and  Keith  was 
to  be  a  close  one.  During  their  brief  stays  in 
Pennsylvania,  both  men  were  frequently  in 
conflict  with  the  authorities,  and  both  left 
about  the  same  time  because  of  their  inability 
to  get  along  with  the  Quakers  who  ruled  the 
province.  Before  he  abandoned  the  city  in 
1692,  Bradford  had  printed  almost  seventy  ti¬ 
tles.  Nearly  half  of  them  had  come  from  Keith’s 
contentious  pen.  He  was  one  of  those  people 
who  seem  to  attract  controversy,  and  much  of 
his  activity  was  centered  on  doctrinal  disputes 
with  the  local  Friends’  Meetings.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  however,  he  went  outside  the  colony 
and  undertook  to  show  the  New  England 
clergy  the  error  of  their  ways.  This  incident 
is  recorded  in  six  pamphlets  published  in 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  between  1689  and 
1692.  A  description  of  the  pamphlets  and  an 
account  of  the  incident  are  to  be  found  under 
entries  210  and  305  in  Thomas  J.  Holmes’s 
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Cotton  Mather  A  Bibliography  (1940)  and  in 
E.  W.  Kirby’s  George  Keith  (1942).  Our  pres¬ 
ent  interest  in  the  controversy  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Library  has  acquired  the  third  title 
in  the  exchange,  Keith’s  The  Pretended  Anti¬ 
doe  [sic]  proved  Poyson:  or,  The  true  Princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Christian  6*  Protestant  Religion 
Defended,  printed  by  Bradford  in  1690.  This 
gives  us  four  of  the  titles  in  this  group  of  writ¬ 
ings,  three  of  which  are  in  the  original  Ameri¬ 
can  editions.  Although  the  last  leaf  of  our  new 
book  is  in  photostat,  we  are  particularly  happy 
to  have  it  because  it  is  in  a  contemporary 
sheepskin  binding  over  thick  oak  boards  and 
because  it  is  the  first  issue,  with  the  word  “Anti¬ 
dote”  misspelled  on  the  title  page.  We  know  of 
five  other  copies  of  the  book,  but  only  one  of 
these  is  the  first  issue.  All  of  the  issues  of  the 
first  Bradford  press  in  Philadelphia  are  hard 
to  obtain.  It  is  a  significant  event  when  we  can 
add  one  of  them  to  the  Library. 

The  activities  of  another  Keith  in  the  early 
history  of  Pennsylvania  are  reflected  in  three 
broadsides  that  were  added  to  the  Library.  Sir 
William  Keith  became  governor  of  the  colony 
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in  1717,  the  year  before  William  Penn  died. 
His  term  of  office,  however,  was  an  unusual 
one.  After  the  founder’s  death,  Keith  sided 
with  the  colonists  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
long  struggle  that  dominated  Pennsylvania 
politics  until  the  American  Revolution,  the 
fight  between  the  proprietors  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  colony  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  popular  interest.  Keith  was  finally 
dismissed  as  governor  in  1726.  Our  broad¬ 
sides  are  part  of  the  aftermath  of  the  Keith 
era,  which  has  been  most  recently  described 
by  Mr.  Roy  N.  Lokken  in  his  biography  of  the 
popular  leader,  David  Lloyd ,  Colonial  Law¬ 
maker  (1959).  With  our  new  acquisition  we 
now  have  ten  of  the  twelve  tracts  published  in 
1728  in  which  are  recorded  the  aftereffects  of 
Keith’s  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  colony 
following  his  dismissal.  Their  titles  are  not 
prepossessing:  ( 1 )  The  two  following  Deposi¬ 
tions  were  laid  before  the  House ,  the  Ninth 
Day  of  August ,  1728;  (2)  Morris  Morris's  Rea¬ 
sons  for  his  Conduct ,  in  the  Present  Assembly, 
in  the  Year  1728;  and  (3)  To  Morris  Morris. 
On  the  Reasons  published  for  his  Conduct  in 
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Assembly,  in  the  Year  1728.  All  of  them  were 
printed  in  Philadelphia  by  Andrew  Bradford, 
the  son  of  the  first  printer,  William  Bradford. 
Andrew  had  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1712 
to  carry  on  the  trade  abandoned  by  his  father. 

The  three  broadsides  are  the  result  of  an 
incident  that  occurred  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  when  Morris  Morris,  a  brewer,  re¬ 
fused  to  follow  the  leader  of  his  political  fac¬ 
tion  in  a  parliamentary  maneuver  designed  to 
get  Keith  back  into  power.  Morris  was  up  for 
reelection  and  felt  compelled  to  justify  his 
action.  Students  of  political  democracy  have 
long  been  impressed  with  how  small  and  ap¬ 
parently  unrelated  incidents  play  a  role  in  the 
outcome  of  major  issues.  With  our  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  political  broadsides,  we  have  at  hand 
most  of  the  parts  of  such  an  incident,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  need  further  study  by  students 
of  the  period. 

The  Z enger  Case 

As  we  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  re¬ 
port,  the  historian  is  confronted  with  a  fasci¬ 
nating  combination  of  what  actually  happened 
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and  what  people  like  to  believe  happened.  His 
job  is  not  completed  when  he  separates  “truth” 
from  “myth.”  He  must  also  show  how  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  one  upon  the  other  has  determined 
our  image  of  the  past.  The  problem  of  this  re¬ 
lationship  becomes  readily  apparent  when  we 
move  on  to  another  book  bought  during  the 
year.  It  is  The  Case  and  Tryal  of  John  Peter 
Zenger,  London,  1750.  Through  long  tradi¬ 
tion  the  acquittal  in  1735  of  this  obscure  New 
York  printer  from  the  charge  of  having  pub¬ 
lished  a  seditious  libel  against  the  governor  has 
come  to  symbolize  the  beginning  of  the  right 
to  criticize  and  attack  a  government  in  print 
without  fear  of  arrest  and  trial.  More  particu¬ 
larly,  it  has  come  to  symbolize  the  right  of  the 
accused  to  defend  himself  in  a  libel  case  by 
proving  to  a  jury,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  his  statements.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  the  older  procedure  in  which  the  jury  mere¬ 
ly  decided  whether  or  not  publication  had 
taken  place.  The  question  of  libel  was  a  matter 
of  law  for  the  judge  to  decide,  and  in  deciding 
it  the  matter  of  whether  the  statements  made 
were  true  or  false  was  not  an  issue.  The  only 
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thing  considered  was  whether  the  government 
had  in  any  way  been  degraded  by  the  state¬ 
ments.  The  Zenger  case  did  not  change  this. 
In  recent  years  students  of  legal  history  have 
demonstrated  that  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
eighteenth  century  men  were  jailed  in  both 
England  and  America  for  publishing  senti¬ 
ments  that  offended  the  dignity  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  spite  of  these  revelations,  there  is 
little  danger  of  displacing  John  Peter  Zenger 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  struggle  for  “Freedom  of  the 
Press.” 

The  book  we  acquired  provides  some  clue 
to  the  reason  why  his  place  is  secure.  It  is  not 
an  early  edition  of  the  Tryal.  Instead,  it  is  the 
eighth  of  sixteen  printed  in  England  and 
America  between  1736  and  1800.  Even  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sixth  of  nine 
English  editions.  In  other  words  more  editions 
of  the  book  were  printed  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  America.  Clearly  the  judicial  attitude  to¬ 
ward  its  doctrine  did  not  reflect  popular  inter¬ 
est  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suggest  that  the  ultimate  adoption  of 
those  principles  by  nineteenth-century  courts 


stemmed  in  some  small  way  from  the  frequent 
reprinting  of  The  Case  and  Tryal  of  John  Peter 
Zenger. 

The  American  Revolution 

Another  myth  in  American  history  started 
on  the  night  of  March  5,  1770,  when  a  Boston 
mob  of  about  sixty  men  and  boys  provoked  a 
small  squad  of  ten  British  soldiers  into  firing 
at  them.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  transform¬ 
ing  this  incident  into  a  “massacre”  was  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  propaganda  at  work.  One 
of  the  chief  ways  this  was  done  was  through 
a  series  of  orations  delivered  by  prominent 
patriots  on  the  anniversary  of  the  event.  James 
Lovell  delivered  the  first  one  in  1771.  They 
continued  until  1783  when  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  was  substituted.  For  many  years 
we  have  had  an  almost  complete  collection  of 
the  Boston  editions  of  these  speeches,  but,  sur¬ 
prisingly  enough,  until  this  year  we  did  not 
own  a  copy  of  the  most  popular  one,  John 
Hancock’s  Oration  of  1774.  It  went  through 
two  Boston  editions  and  one  each  in  Newport, 
New  Haven,  and  Philadelphia.  Delivered  after 
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the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  before  the  stern 
measures  that  Parliament  was  to  take  against 
the  town  had  been  announced,  Hancocks 


speech  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  a  se¬ 
quence  of  events  that  during  the  next  two 
years  led  irrevocably  to  independence. 

Among  these  events  the  meeting  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Continental  Congress  that  began  on  May 
10,  1775,  was  a  significant  turning  point.  The 
battles  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker 
Hill  had  been  fought.  The  forts  at  Ticonderoga 
and  Crown  Point  had  been  captured  by  mili¬ 
tiamen,  and  the  British  Army  was  under  siege 
in  Boston.  The  representatives  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  always  concerned  with  providing  their 
actions  with  at  least  the  color  of  the  law,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  draw  up  a  series  of  resolutions,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  petitions  which  were  to  form  the 
political  foundation  upon  which  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  to  rest.  The  best 


known  of  these  was  issued  on  July  6,  1775,  A 
Declaration  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
U nited  Colonies  of  N orth- America, .  .  .  setting 
forth  the  Causes  and  Necessity  of  their  taking 
up  Arms.  On  June  23,  a  committee  was  ap- 
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pointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  to  be  read  to 
the  troops  by  Washington  when  he  took  com¬ 
mand.  The  document  as  it  finally  emerged  was 
primarily  the  work  of  two  men,  John  Dickin¬ 
son  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  recital  of  griev¬ 
ances  concludes  with  a  justification  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  that  had  already  been  taken.  “We  are 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choosing  an  un¬ 
conditional  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  irri¬ 
tated  ministers,  or  resistance  by  force.— The 
latter  is  our  choice.”  However,  the  Congress 
still  hoping  for  a  peaceful  settlement  asserted 
that  they  .  .  mean  not  to  dissolve  the  union 
which  has  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  .  .  .”  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  This  document  was  reprinted  throughout 
the  colonies.  The  acquisition  this  year  of  one 
of  the  scarcest  of  these  editions  gives  us  par¬ 
ticular  satisfaction.  It  was  issued  in  Providence 
by  John  Carter  and  is  the  second  copy  of  this 
printing  to  be  recorded.  The  first  one  was  at 
one  time  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  A.  S.  W. 
Rosenbach  of  Philadelphia  and  now  belongs 
to  the  Atwater  Kent  Museum  in  Philadelphia. 
In  addition  our  copy  is  distinguished  because 
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it  came  from  the  Greene  family  of  Warwick, 
Rhode  Island,  whose  ancestor,  General  Na¬ 
thanael  Greene,  played  so  important  a  role  in 
the  war  itself. 

Another  notable  group  of  three  American 
Revolutionary  documents  acquired  this  year 
relates  to  George  Washington.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  broadside  proclamation  dated  March  21, 
1776.  The  only  other  recorded  copy  we  can 
find  is  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
The  text  begins  “Whereas  the  Ministerial 
Army  have  abandoned  the  Town  of  Boston . . .” 
It  is  the  general  order  in  which  Washington 
laid  down  the  regulations  that  were  to  govern 
his  troops  who  were  about  to  occupy  the  town 
evacuated  two  days  earlier  by  the  British. 
Washington  forbade  plundering  or  abusing  the 
inhabitants  and  he  threatened  violators  with 
rigid  military  punishment.  Despite  his  assump¬ 
tion  of  military  prerogatives  ordinarily  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  armed  forces  of  a  sovereign  nation, 
Washington  still  maintained  the  convenient 
fiction  that  he  was  not  fighting  Great  Britain. 
The  use  of  the  term  “Ministerial  Army  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
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ence  was  still  four  and  a  half  months  away. 

The  second  Washington  item  is  pure  fiction. 
It  is  a  fifty-three  page  pamphlet  entitled  Let¬ 
ters  from  General  Washington ,  To  several  of 
his  Friends  in  the  Year  1776.  In  which  are  set 
Forth ,  A  Fairer  and  fuller  View  of  American 
Politicks.  It  is  the  James  Rivington  edition, 
printed  in  New  York  in  1778,  of  the  notorious 
“spurious  Washington  letters.”  They  pretend 
to  be  a  group  of  seven  letters  written  by  Wash¬ 
ington  to  friends  and  members  of  his  family 
between  June  12th  and  July  22,  1776.  In  them 
he  is  portrayed  as  a  man  deeply  attached  to 
Great  Britain  who,  because  of  his  deeper  at¬ 
tachment  to  liberty,  unwillingly  submits  him¬ 
self  to  the  Continental  Congress  despite  the 
fact  that  he  finds  many  of  its  demands  repug¬ 
nant.  The  Library  owns  the  first  edition  of  the 
Letters  published  in  London  in  1777.  This  re¬ 
publication,  probably  issued  early  in  1778,  co¬ 
incided  with  the  notorious  “Conway  Cabal,” 
the  effort  to  discredit  and  replace  Washington 
as  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  now  fairly  well 
agreed  that  all  of  the  letters  were  written  by 
John  Vardill  and  John  Randolph,  members  of 
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a  group  of  exiled  American  Loyalists  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  libel  was  to  plague  Washington  for 
many  years  to  come.  Eighteen  years  later,  in 
1795,  Rivington  again  published  the  Letters 
at  the  height  of  the  protest  against  the  signing 
of  the  unpopular  Jay  Treaty.  There  are  in  all 
seven  editions  of  the  pamphlet  and  the  Library 
now  owns  five  of  them. 

Our  third  Washington  acquisition  comes  at 
the  end  of  his  military  career  and  it,  too,  is  a 
broadside.  When  the  war  ended,  Washington 
was  at  Newburgh,  New  York.  There,  between 
April  and  June  of  1783,  he  disbanded  most  of 
his  army  and  made  preparations  to  return  to 
private  life.  Early  in  June  he  composed  an  im¬ 
portant  public  paper.  It  was  issued  in  the  form 
of  a  Ciicular  to  the  States,  and  a  copy  was 
addressed  to  each  governor.  His  immediate 
puipose  was  to  urge  the  states  to  honor  their 
obligations  to  returning  soldiers.  But  in  a  larg¬ 
er  sense  it  is  an  eloquent  plea  to  the  states  to 
keep  the  new  nation  from  falling  apart  bv 
giving  the  central  government  the  necessary 
power  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  a 
sovereign  nation.  The  document  was  quickly 
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printed  and  reprinted  and  hailed  as  "Wash¬ 
ington’s  Legacy.”  In  addition  to  newspaper 
appearances,  it  was  issued  separately  five  times 
in  the  course  of  1783.  During  the  year,  we  ob¬ 
tained  the  second  known  copy  of  one  of  these 
editions.  The  other  copy  is  in  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  It  consists  of  a  reprint  of 
the  copy  sent  to  Governor  William  Greene  of 
Rhode  Island  and  is  dated  June  18th.  Inas¬ 
much  as  there  is  no  imprint,  we  would  ordi¬ 
narily  assume  that  it  had  been  printed  in  either 
Newport  or  Providence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society’s  copy  bears 
a  contemporary  manuscript  note  saying  that  in 
1783  it  had  been  owned  by  a  man  in  Peeks- 
kill,  New  York.  This  has  led  some  to  believe 
that  the  broadside  may  have  been  reprinted 
by  either  Samuel  Loudon  at  Fish-Kill  or  John 
Holt  at  Poughkeepsie.  These  two  men  printed 
most  of  the  official  documents  issued  from  the 
Headquarters  at  Newburgh.  However,  across 
the  bottom  of  the  broadside  is  printed  the  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  Congress  thanking  Washing¬ 
ton  for  his  services  as  Commander-in-Chief 
together  with  the  General’s  reply.  These  two 
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documents  were  dated  August  25th  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  where  Congress  had  retreated  after  the 
mutiny  of  Pennsylvania  troops  the  previous 
spring.  Washington  himself  had  arrived  in 
Princeton  only  two  days  earlier,  having  broken 
up  headquarters  at  Newburgh.  The  design  of 
the  broadside  is  so  plain  that  in  our  present 
state  of  ignorance  about  American  type  it  is 
not  possible  to  identify  the  printer  from  typo¬ 
graphical  evidence.  We  feel  sure  that  the  piece 
was  printed  in  America,  but  that  is  as  far  as 
we  feel  we  can  venture. 

On  June  7,  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee  placed 
before  the  Continental  Congress  a  group  of 
resolutions.  The  first  and  best  known  opens 
with  these  words,  “Resolved,  That  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  a  right  ought  to 
be,  free  and  independent  States  .  .  It  was 
upon  this  authority  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  drawn  up.  However,  in  the 
minds  of  the  delegates  the  last  of  Lee’s  resolu¬ 
tions  was  an  essential  corollary  to  the  first.  It 
proposed  “That  a  plan  of  confederation  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  transmitted  to  the  respective  Colo¬ 
nies  .  .  .”  Independence  would  be  meaningless 
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without  a  unifying  government  to  take  the 
place  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  another  element 
was  injected  into  the  classic  problem  of  the  re¬ 
lation  between  a  sovereign  government  and 
its  people.  That  element  was  the  sovereign 
state.  This  concept  was  to  the  delegates  in 
Philadelphia,  as  it  is  to  us,  a  source  of  both 
pride  and  vexation.  When  one  considers  the 
complexities,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that, 
unlike  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  only  four  weeks,  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  took  almost  a  year 
and  a  half  to  write  and  more  than  three  years 
to  be  ratified  by  all  the  states. 

The  fact  that  the  Constitution,  drawn  up  six 
years  later  in  1787,  has  survived  for  almost  a 
century  and  three  quarters  under  conditions 
undreamed  of  by  its  creators  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  experience  gained  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  In  the 
process  most  of  the  fundamental  questions 
were  explored  and  debated.  Last  year  we  ac¬ 
quired  a  document  which  shows  how  thor¬ 
oughly  this  was  done.  It  is  The  Speech  of  the 
Hon.  William-Henry  Drayton ,  Esquire ,  Chief 


Justice  of  South-Carolina.  Delivered  on  the 
Twentieth  January ,  1778.  In  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  . . .  upon  the  Articles  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  a 
pamphlet  of  forty-six  pages  printed  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  in  1778.  Drayton  had 
played  an  important  part  in  preparing  South 
Carolina  s  armed  resistance  to  the  Crown.  He 
was,  however,  highly  critical  of  the  Articles.  He 
felt  that  too  much  power  had  been  given  to  the 
Congress.  One  of  his  reasons  for  wishing  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  central  government  has 
the  ring  of  prophecy.  "When  I  reflect,  that 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  soil  and  prod¬ 
uce  of  the  several  States,  a  northern  and 
southern  interest  in  many  particulars  naturally 
and  unavoidably  arises.  I  cannot  but  be  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  prospect,  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  transactions  in  Congress,  may  be  done 
contrary  to  the  united  opposition  of  Virginia , 
the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  A 

Abbe  Raynal 

Durand  Echeverria  has  pointed  out  in  his 
book  Mirage  in  the  West  ( 1957 )  that  the  man 
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who  was  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the 
French  image  of  America  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  French  Abbe, 
Guillaume  Thomas  Frangois  Raynal.  His  ma¬ 
jor  work,  Histoire  Philosophique  et  Politique 
des  Etablissemens  et  du  Commerce  des  Euro- 
peens  dans  les  deux  Indes  .  .  .  ,  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  six  volumes  in  Amsterdam  in  1770. 
The  work  consisted  of  a  large  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  misinformation  from  other  writers 
together  with  a  series  of  tirades  on  social  and 
political  questions  of  the  day.  By  the  end  of 
the  century  numerous  revisions  had  increased 
the  work  to  ten  volumes  and  ultimately  it  went 
through  at  least  forty  French  editions  or  trans¬ 
lations,  to  say  nothing  of  almost  as  many 
abridgments.  During  the  past  year  we  added 
to  our  growing  collection  of  Raynals  writings 
three  new  items.  The  first  is  the  Dublin,  1781, 
edition  of  his  Revolution  de  TAmerique  .  .  . 
It  is  extracted  from  the  third  edition  of  his 
Histoire ,  which  had  been  issued  in  1780.  The 
second  is  an  Italian  translation  and  abridg¬ 
ment,  Storia  dell’  America  Settentrionale  .  .  .  , 
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issued  in  three  volumes  in  Venice  between 
1779  and  1780.  We  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  trace  of  this  edition  in  the  standard  bib¬ 
liography  of  Raynal’s  writings  compiled  bv 
Anatole  Feugire.  The  third  is  a  curious  little 
pamphlet  entitled  Consider  at  ions  sur  la  Paix 
de  1783 ,  printed  in  Berlin  in  1783.  Twen¬ 
ty-two  years  ago  we  acquired  an  Italian  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  same  pamphlet  entitled  Osservazi- 
oni  sidla  Pace  dei  1783  .  .  .  ,  printed  in  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1784.  Raynal  had  been  forced  to  leave 
France,  and  spent  1782  and  1783  in  Berlin 
trying  to  gain  the  patronage  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  The  little  pamphlet,  which  bears  Ray- 
nahs  name  on  the  title  page,  contains  his  ad¬ 
vice  to  Frederick  the  Great  on  the  Peace  of 
Paris  of  1783  that  ended  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  In  it  he  describes  the  peace  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  one  and  in  general  is  critical  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  apparently  on  the  grounds  that  the 
only  party  to  gain  any  benefit  was  the  United 
States.  Later  Raynal  denied  his  authorship  of 
the  work,  but  the  authorities  seem  to  see  no 
reason  for  not  assigning  the  work  to  his  pen. 
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James  Tilton 

Doctor  James  Tilton  of  Dover,  Delaware, 
was  one  of  those  American  eccentrics  who  had 
that  combination  of  erudition  and  native  radi¬ 
calism  which  has  provided  this  country  with 
some  of  its  most  engaging  characters.  During 
the  past  year,  we  purchased  copies  of  Tilton’s 
two  eighteenth-century  publications.  In  1771 
he  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  College 
of  Philadelphia,  and  our  first  item  is  his  Disser- 
tatio  Medica ,  inaugur alis  de  Hydrope ,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  faculty  for  that  degree.  It  deals 
with  the  condition  known  as  dropsy,  which  is 
an  accumulation  of  body  fluids  associated  with 
a  number  of  different  diseases.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Revolution  Tilton  became  the  sur- 
geon  for  a  Delaware  regiment.  Later  he  took 
charge  of  all  the  military  hospitals  in  the 
Middle  States,  where  he  instituted  a  number 
of  badly  needed  reforms.  Following  the  war 
he  refused  the  chair  of  materia  medica  of¬ 
fered  by  his  old  college  and  abandoned  his 
promising  medical  career  to  become  a  farm- 
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er  and  participate  in  Delaware  politics.  It 
is  this  part  of  his  life  that  is  reflected  in  our 
second  acquisition  The  Biographical  His¬ 
tory  of  Dionysius,  Tyrant  of  Delaware,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia  in  1788.  It  is  a  thinly 
veiled  attack  on  the  leading  political  figure 
of  the  state,  George  Read.  Read  had  lead  the 
Delaware  delegation  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  the  year  before 
and  had  played  an  important  role  in  the 
state’s  prompt  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
within  weeks  of  its  adoption  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  He  believed  in  a  strong  central  govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  one  of  the  men  who  later  sup¬ 
ported  Alexander  Hamilton.  Tilton’s  attack 
was  an  excited  and  violent  one  filled  with  in¬ 
vective.  His  pamphlet  is  an  expression  of  the 
political  attitude  that  was  later  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  Thomas  Jefferson.  All  too  little  is 
known  about  the  development  of  invective  as 
a  literary  form  in  American  politics.  Should 
anyone  ever  undertake  such  a  study,  Tilton’s 
attack  on  Read  must  certainly  be  included.  A 
fuller  account  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  be  found 
in  the  introduction  by  John  A.  Munroe  in  the 
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reprint  published  in  the  Thirty-First  Series  of 
Delaware  Notes  (1958). 

A  Mexican  Medical  Book 

The  purchase  of  a  medical  book  printed  in 
Mexico  led  us  into  a  brief  investigation  of  that 
field  of  Americana.  The  publication  in  1955 
of  Dr.  Francisco  Guerra’s  bibliography,  leono- 
grafia  Medica  Mexicana ,  a  chronologically 
arranged  listing  of  medical  books  printed  in 
Mexico  between  1552  and  1833  made  the  task 
an  easy  one.  We  checked  it  against  our  hold¬ 
ings  for  the  years  1552  to  1701.  Although  Dr. 
Guerra  lists  185  titles,  we  found  that  only 
about  twenty  of  them  could  be  called  com¬ 
prehensive  works.  The  rest  were  either  disser¬ 
tations  or  related  to  medicine  in  a  tangential 
way.  When  we  compared  our  holdings  with 
this  list  of  twenty,  we  were  well  pleased  be¬ 
cause  we  found  that  we  owned  over  half  of 
the  group  and  that  the  book  we  had  just  pur¬ 
chased  was  a  particularly  important  addition. 
It  is  Diego  Osorio  y  Peralta’s  Principia  Medi- 
cinae ,  printed  in  Mexico  in  1685.  The  author 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  medical 
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figures  in  New  Spain.  He  was  physician  to  the 
Inquisition,  but  more  importantly  he  was  the 
Protomedico.  This  office  had  been  established 
in  1570  by  Philip  II  in  an  effort  to  control  medi¬ 
cal  activities  in  America.  Dr.  John  Tate  Tan¬ 
ning  has  described  the  duties  of  this  royal 
office  in  some  detail  in  his  Academic  Culture 
in  the  Spanish  Colonies  (1940).  The  Proto¬ 
medico  was  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  New  World. 
He  examined  candidates,  enforced  the  laws  de¬ 
signed  to  suppress  charlatans  and  quacks,  and 
collected  information  on  the  medicinal  uses  of 
herbs,  plants,  and  trees  of  America.  Osorio  y 
Peralta’s  book,  an  anatomy  text,  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  best  seventeenth-century  Ameri¬ 
can  book  of  its  kind.  It  is  based  on  the  author’s 
own  dissections,  and  in  addition  contains  a 
clinical  description  diagnosing  leprosy.  The 
book  is  extremely  scarce  and  is  the  only  re¬ 
corded  copy  in  any  library  in  this  country. 

Maps 

This  year  we  are  again  privileged  to  report 
on  additions  to  the  gift  from  Mr.  George  H. 
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Beans  of  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania,  described 
in  the  Reports  of  the  last  two  years.  We  have 
selected  for  special  comment  four  items  which 
we  feel  deserve  particular  mention. 

Among  the  most  satisfying  possessions 
owned  by  the  Library  is  a  practically  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  all  the  basic  editions  of  the 
first  world  atlas,  the  Geography  of  Claudius 
Ptolemy.  Our  only  significant  hiatuses  are  an 
edition  printed  in  Ingoldstadt  in  1533  that 
does  not  have  any  maps  and  a  Dusseldorf  edi¬ 
tion  of  1602.  It  was  sometime  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  after  Christ  that  this  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  geographer,  and  astronomer 
wrote  his  celebrated  work.  It  consists  of  an 
introductory  treatise  on  map  making  followed 
by  a  series  of  twenty-seven  maps  of  the  world 
as  it  was  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Despite  steady  growth  in  geographi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  this  book  in  its  original  form 
dominated  the  field  of  cartography  for  four¬ 
teen  hundred  years.  When  the  first  printed 
edition  with  maps  appeared  in  1477,  it  con¬ 
tained  only  the  twenty-seven  original  ones.  In 
each  of  the  succeeding  thirty-five  editions 
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printed  before  1600  a  few  revised  maps  were 
added  to  bring  the  work  up  to  date,  but  the 
editors  clung  to  tradition  and  always  included 
the  original  twenty-seven.  As  the  book  passed 
from  edition  to  edition,  more  and  more  new 
maps  were  added  until  by  1598  it  had  grown 
to  sixty-nine. 

The  first  printings  to  contain  a  revised  map 
that  showed  the  early  results  of  the  Age  of  Dis¬ 
covery  were  issued  by  Bernardinus  Venetus  de 
Vitalibus  of  Rome.  In  1507  and  1508,  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  edition  which  contained  a  fan-shaped 
world  map  on  a  conical  projection  that  re¬ 
flected  the  fifteenth-century  discoveries.  On 
the  left  side  is  the  northern  shoulder  of  South 
America  and  part  of  the  West  Indies.  To  the 
north  Newfoundland,  discovered  by  John 
Cabot  in  1497,  is  shown  as  an  extension  of 
Asia.  The  European  world  was  not  yet  aware 
that  the  two  American  continents  lay  between 
them  and  China.  Africa  is  shown  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  continent  thus  destroying  the  land¬ 
locked  Indian  Ocean  of  the  old  Ptolemaic 
world  map.  On  it  that  continent  turned  east¬ 
ward  north  of  the  equator  and  ran  across  the 
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bottom  of  the  Indian  Ocean  until  it  joined  a 
southern  extension  of  Asia. 

This  important  map  was  the  work  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  or  Dutch  cartographer  named  Joannes 
Ruysch  about  whom  we  know  very  little,  al¬ 
though  some  authorities  suggest  that  he  was 
on  a  voyage  that  touched  Newfoundland.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  map  was  a  commentary  by 
Marcus  Beneventanus  and  others  which  for 
the  first  time  introduced  a  discussion  of  the 
New  World  into  an  edition  of  the  Geography. 
The  Ruysch  map  was  long  looked  upon  as  the 
oldest  surviving  printed  map  to  show  America. 
The  discoveries  in  1901  of  the  great  Waldse- 
miiller  wall  map  of  1507  and  in  1922  of  the 
Contarini  map  of  1506  have  robbed  it  of  that 
eminence,  but  it  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  three 
basic  cartographical  documents  of  the  Age  of 
Discovery,  and  it  was  the  principal  one 
through  which  many  generations  of  scholars 
saw  what  the  world  looked  like  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  year  Mr.  Beans  presented  us  with 
three  copies  of  the  Rome  Ptolemy,  each  of 
which  contains  a  different  version  of  the 
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Ruysch  map.  The  first  is  the  1507  edition  in 
which  the  map  is  rarely  found.  The  other  two 
are  copies  of  the  1508  edition.  Our  fellow  As¬ 
sociate,  Bradford  F.  Swan,  has  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored  the  problem  of  the  various  states  of 
the  map  in  his  article  "The  Ruysch  Map  of 
the  World,  1507-1508”  in  the  Papers  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America  (1951). 
With  his  help  we  can  identify  our  new  acquisi¬ 
tions  as  follows:  the  1507  edition  contains  the 
third  state  of  the  plate,  one  of  the  1508  copies 
also  has  the  third  state,  while  the  other  has 
the  fifth  state.  In  the  last  named  copy  all  the 
maps  are  strikingly  colored  thus  greatly  en¬ 
hancing  its  value  for  exhibitions.  These  three 
books  join  two  others  already  in  the  Library, 
a  copy  of  the  1507  edition  without  the  Ruysch 
map  and  a  copy  of  the  1508  with  it  in  the  fifth 
state  but  uncolored. 

The  fourth  gift  of  Mr.  Beans  is  a  sixteenth- 
century  map  of  the  western  hemisphere  pub¬ 
lished  in  Venice  in  1574.  It  extends  from  the 
Canary  Islands  on  the  east  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
and  the  East  Indies  on  the  west.  The  two 
American  continents  are  shown  in  their  en- 
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tirety  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  The  geographical  details  such  as 
place  names,  shape  of  shorelines,  and  loca¬ 
tions  of  bays  and  rivers  illustrate  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  use  of  fact  and  conjecture  typical  of  many 
maps  of  this  period.  Taken  together  the  map 
provides  us  with  an  excellent  understanding 
of  what  educated  Europeans  knew  about  the 
geography  of  America  just  before  Spain’s  con¬ 
trol  was  broken  by  France  and  England. 

The  map  has  no  title,  but  a  long  dedicatory 
inscription  in  Italian  calls  it  “a  design  or  par¬ 
ticular  description  of  all  the  navigation  of  the 
New  World.”  This  dedication  is  signed  by 
Paolo  Forlani,  the  engraver,  who  states  that 
the  design  was  given  him  by  a  noble  gentle¬ 
man  interested  in  geography,  one  “Don  Diego 
Hermano  di  Toledo.”  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  among  historians  of  car¬ 
tography  as  to  the  identity  of  this  gentleman, 
whose  name  is  not  known  to  be  connected 
with  any  other  map.  There  is  disagreement, 
also,  as  to  whether  Hermano  or  Toledo  was 
his  surname.  The  writers  who  have  discussed 
the  matter,  however,  have  admittedly  not 
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done  any  extensive  research  in  Spanish  gen¬ 
ealogies,  where  the  answer  may  lie  hidden. 
Although  the  map  was  commented  upon  by 
early  geographers,  few  examples  appear  to 
have  survived.  R.  V.  Tooley  records  the  Beans 
copy  under  No.  82  in  his  comprehensive  list, 
"Maps  in  Italian  Atlases  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,"  Imago  Mundi  III  (1939),  pp.  12-47. 

The  Bermuda  Maps 

The  Bermudas  were  first  discovered  about 
1511  by  Juan  de  Bermudez.  Because  they  are 
located  well  north  of  the  normal  shipping 
lanes  between  Spain  and  the  Caribbean  and 
because  of  the  shoals  that  surround  them,  the 
islands  were  left  very  much  alone  until  Eng¬ 
land  began  her  colonization  of  Virginia  a  cen¬ 
tury  later.  It  was  in  1612  that  the  first  group  of 
settlers  were  sent  out.  With  that  event  the 
accurate  mapping  of  the  islands  begins.  Al¬ 
though  we  know  of  two  earlier  unpublished 
manuscript  sketches,  the  story,  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  starts  with  Richard  Norwood,  a 
self-taught  surveyor  and  mathematician.  His 
construction  of  a  crude  but  original  diving 
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bell  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ber¬ 
muda  Adventurers.  Hoping  for  a  quick  return 
on  their  investment,  they  sent  him  out  to  fish 
for  pearls  among  the  oyster  beds.  When  this 
project  was  abandoned,  Norwood  was  re¬ 
tained  to  make  a  survey  of  the  islands,  a  task 
he  completed  in  1617.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
original  manuscript  of  this  work  has  not  sur¬ 
vived,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  copy  of  its  first 
publication  by  Nathaniel  Newbery  in  1622.  A 
drastically  reduced  and  greatly  simplified  ver¬ 
sion,  copied  from  Newbery,  was  published  by 
Captain  John  Smith  in  his  The  Generali  His¬ 
tone  of  Virginia ,  New-England ,  and  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Isles ,  London,  1624.  (The  English  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  change  the  name  of  the 
islands  to  honor  Sir  George  Somers,  the  first 
Englishman  to  land  there.)  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge  the  earliest  surviving  full  ver¬ 
sion  of  Norwood’s  first  work  appeared  in  John 
Speed’s  atlas,  A  prospect  of  the  most  famous 
parts  of  the  world ,  London,  1627,  in  which  the 
map  appeared  with  the  title  “Mappa  Aesti- 
varum  Insularum”  and  the  imprint  “Are  to  be 
sold  by  George  Humble  in  Pop’s-head  Alley 
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against  the  Exchange  Ano.  1626.”  The  atlas 
and  the  map  went  through  a  number  of  re¬ 
prints  in  which  the  imprint  was  changed,  but 
which  used  the  same  copperplate.  The  Li¬ 
brary  owns  the  1676  edition  of  the  atlas  in 
which  the  map’s  imprint  is  changed  to  read 
“Are  to  be  sold  by  Tho:  Bassett  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  Ric:  Chiswell  in  St.  Pauls  Church¬ 
yard.  We  were  happy  this  year  to  be  able  to 
acquire  a  loose  copy  of  the  map  from  the  1627 
edition  of  the  atlas. 

The  acquisition  of  this  map  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  point  out  our  strength  in  early 
Bermuda  maps.  Norwood  returned  to  the  is¬ 
lands  in  1637  to  escape  religious  persecution. 
He  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1675 
serving  as  schoolmaster  and  becoming  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  In  1662  and 
1663,  at  the  request  of  the  Bermuda  Com¬ 
pany,  he  made  a  “Second  Survey”  of  the  is¬ 
lands.  The  original  manuscript  of  this  has  sur¬ 
vived  and  is  in  the  Archives  in  Bermuda.  In 
the  Library  s  celebrated  Blathwayt  Atlas  is  a 
contemporary  manuscript  copy  of  the  “Second 
Survey”  made  by  Thomas  Clarke  in  1678. 
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With  the  purchase  of  a  comparatively  well- 
known  engraved  map  taken  from  an  atlas,  we 
have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  earliest 
surviving  published  form  of  the  "First  Survey,” 
which  together  with  the  Clarke  copy  of  the 
"Second  Survey,”  gives  us  the  basic  cartograph¬ 
ic  documents  in  the  mapping  of  Bermuda. 

Port  Royal 

With  the  founding  of  British  colonies  in 
North  America  the  demands  of  navigation  re¬ 
quired  accurate  and  detailed  charting  of  the 
bays,  sounds,  and  harbors  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Despite  the  need  for  such  maps,  sur¬ 
prisingly  few  were  printed  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  although  we  know  of  a  num¬ 
ber  that  have  survived  in  manuscript.  To  a 
large  extent  the  absence  of  publication  was 
due  to  the  need  for  military  secrecy  during 
the  eighteenth-century  wars  with  France  and 
Spain.  There  were,  of  course,  some  remark¬ 
able  exceptions,  one  of  which  we  acquired  last 
year.  In  1766  a  chart  of  Port  Royal  Sound  in 
South  Carolina  (the  present  day  site  of  the 
Marine  Base  on  Parris  Island)  was  drawn  up 
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by  a  local  surveyor,  James  Cook,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  a  local  pilot,  Captain  John  Joyner. 
It  bears  the  title  A  Draught  of  Port  Royal 
Harbour  in  South  Carolina  with  the  Marks  for 
going  in  Most  humbly  Inscribed  to  the  Pub- 
lick,  by  their  Humble  Servt.  James  Cook. 
Approv’d  by  Mr.  Joiner  20  Years  a  Pilot  of  that 
Place.  [London] ,  Published  by  the  Author  ac¬ 
cording  to  Act.  of  Parlt.  Deer.  1766.  Eml. 
Bowen  Scupt. 

The  marks  for  going  in  were  a  notable 
part  of  this  production  because  they  were 
copied  in  1777  with  only  slight  changes  by 
J.  F.  W.  Des  Barres  for  his  Port  Royal  map  in 
The  Atlantic  Neptune.  Captain  John  Joyner, 
who  was  probably  responsible  for  these  sail¬ 
ing  directions,  came  to  South  Carolina  from 
Frederica,  Georgia,  and  commanded  a  “scout- 
boat”  during  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He 
is  said  also  to  have  surveyed  the  St.  Johns 
River  in  Florida.  His  service  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  included  command  of  the 
frigate  South  Carolina .  He  died  in  1796  at  his 
plantation  near  Beaufort  at  the  age  of  seventy- 


seven. 
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The  man  who  made  the  major  contribution 
to  the  map  was  James  Cook,  one  of  the  sur¬ 
veyors  for  South  Carolina  who  later  repre¬ 
sented  the  colony  in  the  survey  of  the  1770 
boundary  with  North  Carolina.  It  is  known 
that  he  married  a  Miss  Sarah  Millhouse,  of 
Camden,  North  Carolina,  on  October  24, 
1768,  and  very  probably  he  was  the  James 
Cook  whose  death  was  reported  in  The  South 
Carolina  Gazette  as  occurring  in  Charleston 
in  February,  1794.  Following  the  boundary 
survey  of  1770,  he  drafted  a  detailed  map  of 
the  entire  colony  which  was  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1773,  for  which  the  legislature  paid  the 
expenses  of  engraving.  This  later  map  con¬ 
tains  inset  plans  of  several  cities,  and  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  is  a  reduced  copy  of 
our  chart  of  Port  Royal. 

The  identity  of  the  names  of  Captain  James 
Cook,  the  South  Carolina  surveyor  and  map- 
maker,  and  Captain  James  Cook,  the  great 
Circumnavigator,  has  led  to  a  certain  amount 
of  confusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  in 
the  1760’s  three  James  Cooks  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene,  all  with  more  or  less  nautical  in- 
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teiests.  The  work  of  the  two  lesser  men  has 
on  occasion  keen  attributed  to  the  more  fa¬ 
mous  one,  thereby  crediting  him  with  jour¬ 
neys  he  never  made  and  even  in  some  cases 
with  being  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  Be¬ 
tween  1/59  and  1/67,  the  Circumnavigator 
was  engaged  in  making  surveys  up  the  Saint 
Lawrence  and  along  the  coast  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  In  176S  he  took  command  of  the  En¬ 
deavour  for  the  first  of  his  three  great  voyages 
to  the  Pacific.  At  no  time  did  he  make  any 
trips  to  the  Carolinas  and,  indeed,  he  is  not 
known  to  have  ever  set  foot  in  any  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies.  Confusion  of  the 
two  men  and  of  their  activities  continued  as 
late  as  1928  in  a  bibliography  of  Carolina 
maps  even  though  the  compiler  realized  the 
James  Cook  of  Port  Royal  was  not  the  Cir¬ 
cumnavigator. 

At  the  same  time,  during  the  1760’s,  there 
was  a  third  James  Cook,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
British  navy,  whose  commission  was  eight 
yeais  eailier  than  that  of  the  Circumnavi¬ 
gator.  In  1  7  65  this  Lieutenant  Cook  made  a 
journey  by  land  and  water  carrying  official 
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dispatches  for  Admiral  Burnaby  from  Hon¬ 
duras  to  Yucatan,  the  account  of  which  was 
published  in  1769  as  Remarks  on  a  Passage 
from  the  River  Balise,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras , 
to  Merida,  London,  1769.  Early  biographers 
of  Captain  Cook  tried  to  fit  this  trip  also  into 
the  great  man’s  already  crowded  schedule 
without  too  much  success.  As  early  as  1907, 
however,  Arthur  Kitson’s  life  of  Cook,  still  the 
standard  biography,  sorted  out  the  doings  of 
the  two  men  in  the  1760’s,  but  some  modern 
reference  books  still  ascribe  activities  of  the 
minor  Lieutenant  Cook  to  the  future  Captain, 
who  was  actually  his  junior  in  the  service.  We 
have  described  these  three  men  in  detail  be¬ 
cause  we  know  of  no  other  place  where  the 
distinctions  are  precisely  drawn.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Cumming,  in  his  fine  The  Southeast  in  Early 
Maps  (1958),  describes  our  map  fully  under 
No.  356,  and  it  is  from  that  entry  that  much 
of  our  information  is  drawn. 

Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia 

When  the  British  expedition  under  Edward 
Cornwallis  sailed  into  Chebucto  Bay  in  1749 
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to  found  the  settlement  of  Halifax,  its  pur¬ 
poses  were  primarily  strategic.  The  French 
fortress  of  Louisburg  on  Cape  Breton  Island 
dominated  the  approaches  to  the  Saint  Law¬ 
rence,  and  the  Biitish  had  decided  to  create 
a  counterbalance  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
southwest  on  the  mainland  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  move  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
providing  refuge  and  protection  for  the  New 
England  fishing  fleet  which  worked  off  the 
banks  along  the  south  shore  of  Nova  Scotia.  A 
recent  addition  to  our  map  collection  illus¬ 
trates  giaphically  the  founding  of  this  new 
British  colony  and  the  importance  of  its  loca¬ 
tion.  A  Map  of  the  South  Part  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  its  Fishing  Banks  Engraved  by  T.  Jef- 
ferys  .  .  .  ,  published  January  25th,  1 750  is  the 
lather  misleading  title  of  what  is  basically  a 
map  of  the  harbor  and  adjacent  waters  where 
Halifax  is  located.  There  are  also  three  insets: 

( 1 )  a  small-scale  map  showing  the  coast  from 
Cape  Breton  Island  to  Cape  Cod;  (2)  “A  Plan 
of  Halifax  Survey’d  by  M.  Harris;”  and  (3)  “A 

View  of  Halifax  Drawn  from  ye  Topmast- 
head.” 
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The  general  map  of  the  coast  shows  the 
strategic  location  of  Halifax.  The  main  part 
of  the  map  shows  its  splendid  natural  harbor, 
which  Cornwallis's  officers  agreed  “was  the 
finest  harbor  they  had  ever  seen."  The  plan  of 
the  town  by  Moses  Harris  shows  it  laid  out  in 
squares,  open  on  the  water  side  but  with  pali¬ 
sades  and  blockhouses  protecting  it  on  the 
side  toward  the  land.  A  reproduction  of  the 
map  will  be  found  in  Plate  8  of  our  publica¬ 
tion  The  French  and  Indian  War ,  An  Album. 
The  map  of  the  harbor  resembles  closely  the 
manuscript  drawn  by  Harris,  now  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  which  is  reproduced  in  The 
Crown  Collection ,  Second  Series,  Volume  3, 
No.  37.  Two  of  the  place  names  and  six  of  the 
soundings  have  been  changed,  but  essentially 
they  seem  to  be  extraordinarily  alike.  The 
second  inset,  the  plan  of  the  town,  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  a  larger  version  pub¬ 
lished  on  October  23,  1749,  entitled  A  Plan  of 
the  town  of  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia  by  M.  Har¬ 
ris ,  the  principal  difference  being  the  addi¬ 
tion  in  our  inset  of  two  “Public  Houses  with¬ 
out  ye  Town."  The  third  inset,  the  view  “from 
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ye  Topmasthead,  pictures  the  town  as  it  was 
laid  out  in  the  plan  with  gallows  and  stocks 
near  the  shore  and  the  Union  Jack  flying  from 
the  center  blockhouse.  It  shows  trees  still 
growing  close  to  the  newly  built  palisades,  a 
dangerous  condition  which  was  soon  to  be 
remedied.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  as¬ 
certain,  this  is  the  earliest  published  view  of 
Halifax.  It  is  not  known  who  the  draughts- 

o 

man  was,  but  Mr.  Theodore  E.  Layng  of  the 
Map  Division  of  the  Canadian  Archives  and 
Mr.  C.  Bruce  Fergusson,  Provincial  Archivist 
of  Nova  Scotia,  have  both  suggested  it  was 
drawn  by  Moses  Harris.  Probably,  as  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  has  pointed  out,  this  was  the  same 
Moses  Harris  whose  life  is  recorded  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  A  natural¬ 
ist  and  artist,  he  published  in  later  life  several 
books  on  entomology  and  illustrated  them 
with  engravings  from  his  own  drawings  of  in¬ 
sects  and  butterflies.  Mr.  Fergusson  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  an  engraved  plate  showing  Nova 
Scotia  plants  in  The  Gentlemans  Magazine 
for  January,  1750,  which  carries  the  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “Drawn  from  the  Life  at  Halifax  in  Nova 
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Scotia  July  15,  1749.  by  M.  Harris/’  This  cer¬ 
tainly  tends  to  support  his  identification  of  the 
artist.  If  it  is  correct,  Harris  was  probably 
only  about  eighteen  years  old  when  he 
climbed  the  topmasthead  to  sketch  the  new 
town  of  Halifax. 


Cartoons 

The  Annual  Report  for  1951-1952  records 
the  addition  to  the  Library  of  its  notable  R.  T. 
Haines  Halsey  collection  of  258  English  car¬ 
icatures  and  cartoons  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  relating  chiefly  to  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
its  kind  in  any  American  library  and  includes 
a  number  of  pieces  not  found  in  other  collec¬ 
tions.  During  the  year,  we  were  able  to  add 
two  more.  The  first,  a  gift  of  Mr.  J.  William 
Middendorf  II  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  is 
the  more  significant  of  the  two.  It  belongs  to 
the  group  Mr.  Halsey  singled  out  for  special 
attention  in  his  handsomely  printed  study, 
The  Boston  Port  Bill  as  pictured  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  London  Cartoonist  (1904).  Issued  in 
London  by  Carington  Bowles  on  October  12, 
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1774,  it  bears  the  title  “A  New  Method  of 
Macarony  Making,  as  practiced  at  Boston/’ 
In  it  a  thoroughly  tarred  and  feathered  figure 
is  kneeling  between  two  fierce  looking  pa¬ 
triots.  The  incident  depicted  illustrates  the 
way  private  irritation  can  become  part  of  a 
public  issue.  For  a  number  of  years  John  Mal- 
comb,  a  Boston  exciseman,  had  made  himself 
thoroughly  disliked  by  his  fellow  townsmen. 
He  added  to  the  inherent  dislike  of  excise¬ 
men  by  having  a  violent  temper  which  he  lost 
indiscriminately.  On  January  29,  1774,  Mal- 
comb  was  caught  threatening  a  small  boy  with 
a  heavy  cane.  He  did  this  when  the  exhilara¬ 
tion  stimulated  by  the  Boston  Tea  Party  was 
still  strong.  The  mob  seized  the  occasion  not 
only  to  punish  a  royal  officer  disliked  by  al¬ 
most  everyone,  but  also  to  continue  their 
demonstration  against  tea  by  forcing  Mal- 
comb  to  drink  almost  a  gallon  of  it.  This  is 
memorialized  in  the  cartoon  by  the  teapot  held 
by  one  of  the  patriots.  The  news  of  this  attack 
on  one  of  the  king’s  officers  arrived  in  Eng¬ 
land  while  the  ministry  was  preparing  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  town  for  their  destruction  of  the  tea  by 
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passing  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  The  incident 
could  hardly  have  softened  the  official  atti¬ 
tude.  However,  our  cartoon  contains  a  signifi¬ 
cant  element.  Its  author  was  not  among  those 
Englishmen  who  condemned  the  colonies.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  print  is  a  bit  of  doggerel: 

For  the  Custom  House  Officers  landing  the  Tea, 
They  Tarr’d  him  and  Feather’d  him,  just  as  you 

see, 

And  they  drench’d  him  so  well  both  behind  and 
before. 

That  he  begg’d  for  God’s  sake  they  would  drench 
him  no  more. 

The  suggestion  that  the  victim  was  being 
made  fun  of  is  confirmed  by  the  word  “Maca- 
rony”  in  the  title.  As  used  in  the  1770's,  it 
connoted  behavior  that  was  un-English  and, 
therefore,  alien.  The  artist  probably  also 
struck  a  common  bond  among  all  Englishmen 
—the  dislike  of  excisemen. 

The  second  caricature  was  issued  at  the  end 
of  the  Revolution,  about  March  of  1783,  and 
is  an  attack  on  the  Shelburne  ministry  which 
had  just  negotiated  the  peace.  Entitled  “The 
Savages  let  loose,  or  The  Cruel  Fate  of  Loyal- 
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ists,  it  depicts  a  group  of  American  Loyalists 
being  hanged,  scalped,  and  generally  mis¬ 
treated  by  American  Indians.  The  fate  of  the 
Americans  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Crown 
was  a  very  awkward  part  of  the  peace  negotia¬ 
tion.  The  English  complained  that  they  had 
not  been  given  enough  protection  while  the 
Americans  objected  that  they  had  received 
too  much. 

Those  who  would  like  more  precise  identi¬ 
fication  of  these  two  cartoons  will  find  them 
under  numbers  5232  and  6182  in  the  British 
Museum’s  Catalogue  of  Political  and  Personal 
Satires.  However,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
our  copy  of  the  “Macarony  Making”  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  perhaps  earlier,  state  of  the  plate 
than  the  one  illustrated  opposite  page  93  of 
Mr.  Halsey’s  book  on  the  Boston  Port  Bill. 

The  Associates 

The  contribution  of  $9,165.82  by  the  As¬ 
sociates  during  the  last  year  played  a  major 
part  in  the  acquisitions  reported  here.  We  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  our  growth  is  largely 
made  possible  through  the  help  of  people  who 


have  faith  in  our  work.  The  voluntary  assist¬ 
ance  of  members  of  the  organization  gives 
us  renewed  belief  in  the  importance  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  On  July  1,  1959, 
the  membership  was  624.  We  lost  twenty-one 
members  through  death  and  ten  through 
resignation.  However,  the  loss  was  in  part  off¬ 
set  by  the  addition  of  nineteen  new  members. 
The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  April  10, 
1959.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Carleton  R.  Rich¬ 
mond,  who  had  served  so  successfully  as  our 
chairman  from  1956  to  1959,  retired  with  the 
warm  thanks  of  both  the  Associates  and  the 
University  for  his  creative  and  generous  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  Library.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Clifton  Waller  Barrett  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Donald  Fleming,  professor  of  history  in 
Flarvard  University,  delivered  the  address  at 
the  Annual  Meeting.  Dr.  Fleming  is  an  old 
friend,  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Brown  University  for  nine  years.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  extensively  on  the  history  of  science,  and 
in  his  stimulating  talk  he  contrasted  the 
American  attitude  toward  science  in  1690  with 
the  attitude  in  1760.  The  exhibition  mounted 
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on  this  occasion  was  entitled  “A  New  Universe 
for  a  New  World:  The  Colonial  American’s 
Knowledge  of  Science,  1690:1760”  and  was 
devoted  to  illustrating  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  America  from  the  sixteenth 
through  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Earlier  in 
the  year  we  had  mounted  an  exhibition, 
“Early  American  Colleges,”  in  honor  of  the 
visit  of  the  Association  of  Universities  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  to  our  campus. 

Some  of  the  more  important  additions  to 
the  collection  described  in  the  preceding 
pages  were  made  possible  by  the  following 
Associates:  the  late  Mr.  Sinclair  W.  Arm¬ 
strong;  Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.;  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Barrows;  Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen;  Miss 
Alice  Brayton;  Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Malcolm  G.  Chace,  Jr.;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  H.  Chafee;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Chafee;  the  Coe  Foundation;  Mr.  Thomas  G. 
Corcoran;  Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.;  Mrs. 
Murray  S.  Danforth;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Dechert;  Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop;  the  Hon. 
Theodore  Francis  Green;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Harkness;  Mrs.  T.  G.  Hazard,  Jr.;  Mr.  Harri- 
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son  D.  Horblit;  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.; 
Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley;  Mr.  Wilmarth 
Sheldon  Lewis;  Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly;  Mr.  Au¬ 
gustus  P.  Loring;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton 
Louttit,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.; 
the  late  Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  William  Middendorf  II;  Mrs.  Eugene  Allen 
Noble;  Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carleton  R.  Richmond;  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Russel; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orland  F.  Smith;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  W.  Streeter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Taylor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.; 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II. 

Publications 

The  Library’s  most  important  publication 
of  the  past  year  was  the  issuance  of  a  full-sized 
colored  facsimile  of  A  Mapp  of  New  Jersey  in 
America ,  printed  in  1677  by  John  Seller  and 
William  Fisher  of  London.  This  is  the  first 
map  of  that  colony  following  its  establishment 
by  the  English.  We  chose  to  reproduce  the 
fourth  state  of  the  plate,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  our  Blathwayt  Atlas.  We  selected  this  issue 
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because  it  is  one  of  two  copies  known,  and  it 
embodies  improvements  not  found  on  the 
earlier  ones;  the  area  represented  is  almost 
doubled  through  the  addition  of  panels  on 
each  side,  and  pasted  along  the  bottom  is  a 
printed  colonization  tract.  The  map  was  is¬ 
sued  by  a  group  of  English  Friends,  led  by 
William  Penn,  who  set  out  to  create  a  Quaker 
colony  in  West  Jersey.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
the  Library  also  issued  the  third  printing  of 
its  1673  map  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  by 
Augustine  Herrman.  This  is  the  first  of  our 
series  of  maps  and  by  far  the  most  popular 
one. 

In  the  past  year  we  established  as  a  regular 
practice  the  preparation  of  an  informal  record 
of  each  of  our  exhibitions  by  issuing  a  multi- 
lith  reprint  of  all  the  labels  in  pamphlet 
form.  Our  purpose  is  primarily  to  provide  in¬ 
terested  visitors  with  a  record  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  We  have  not  attempted  to  distribute  this 
by  mail  to  Associates  or  others  on  our  list  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  that  its  most  important 
meaning  is  associated  with  the  exhibition. 
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However,  should  any  of  our  friends  wish  to 
receive  copies  of  future  issues,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  that  they  get  them. 

The  Work  of  the  Library 

During  the  year  a  total  of  2,453  visits  of  all 
kinds  were  made  to  the  Library.  Of  these  799 
were  made  in  the  course  of  historical  research 
by  mature  scholars,  graduate  students,  and 
undergraduate  students  engaged  in  honors 
work.  Two  hundred  and  four  letters  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  members  of  the  staff  in  response  to 
bibliographical  and  historical  questions.  Our 
photographic  laboratory  made  1,556  photo¬ 
stat  prints  and  thirty-nine  photographic  nega¬ 
tives  in  response  to  236  orders.  Thirty  orders 
were  filled  by  the  Brown  University  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratory  for  microfilms  of  books  and 
broadsides  in  the  Library. 

The  staff  during  the  past  year  consisted  of 
Thomas  R.  Adams,  Librarian;  Miss  Marion  W. 
Adams,  Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  and  Mr. 
Woodley  L.  Wright,  assistants.  Mrs.  Jean  A. 
Marcellot  continued  as  the  secretary  until  Oc¬ 
tober,  at  which  time  she  resigned  and  was  re- 
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placed  by  Mrs.  Alexander  V.  Prisley.  Mrs. 
Raymond  N.  Watts  continued  her  work  with 
the  Associates  as  well  as  carrying  on  the  index 
of  these  Annual  Reports.  At  the  present  writ¬ 
ing  she  has  completed  the  work  through  the 
years  1932-1933.  As  in  the  past  our  binder, 
Mr.  Daniel  G.  Knowlton,  divided  his  time 
equally  between  the  John  Hay  Library  and 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library.  The  Librarian 
Emeritus,  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  continues  to 
use  his  office  in  the  Library  where  his  gracious 
counsel  remains  at  the  disposal  of  both  the 
staff  and  visitors. 

Thomas  R.  Adams, 

Librarian 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Barnaby  Conrad  Keeney 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis 
William  Easton  Louttit,  Jr. 
Clifton  Waller  Barrett, 
Consultant 


THE  ASSOCIA  TES  OF 
THE  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN  LIBRARY 

1958-1959 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Raymond  Adams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Miss  Marion  W.  Adams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Randolph  G.  Adams,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Richard  N.  Adams,  Okemos,  Michigan 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Adams,  Lincoln,  N.  H. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  David  C.  Adelman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Maurice  Adelman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Elmer  Adler,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Adler,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Eliot  Alden,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Amey  Aldrich,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Aldrich,  Troy,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich,  Stanford,  California 

Mrs.  John  Alexander,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Slater  Allen,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Elmer  L.  Andersen,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  K.  Anderson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Fred  Anthoensen,  Portland,  Maine 

Mr.  LeBaron  C.  Anthony,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Appleget,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Marguerite  Appleton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Richard  Archer,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Arnold,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss,  McLean,  Virginia 

Mr.  James  T.  Babb,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hamilton  Vaughan  Bail,  Hartland,  Vermont 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  B.  Bainton,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballou,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  H.  Bannon,  Mansfield,  Massachusetts 
Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifton  Waller  Barrett,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Barrows,  Bronxville,  New  York 

Mr.  James  F.  Bartley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  Sumner  Barton,  Boylston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Mary  Dexter  Bates,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  C.  Bates,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  H.  Beans,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  W.  Chester  Beard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Murray  Beardsley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Irving  A.  Beck,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  F.  Bell,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mr.  George  W.  Benedict,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  A.  Benjamin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Roald  Bergethon,  Easton,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Berridge,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Bianchi,  Bridgewater,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bigelow,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Black,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Blanchard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  Ralph  L.  Blanchard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Blanding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zenas  R.  Bliss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bloom,  Westwood,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  G.  Bloomingdale,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Pliny  A.  Boyd,  South  Hero,  Vermont 
Mr.  Edward  S.  Brackett,  Jr.,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester  Bradner,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Newton  C.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  R.  Branch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Braude,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Alice  Brayton,  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  I.  Brier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Curtis  B.  Brooks,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Broomhead,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Miss  Alberta  F.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Allyn  L.  Brown,  Norwich,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  L.  Brown,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Glenn  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mrs.  Harold  Brown,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  A.  Brown,  Lutherville,  Maryland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Henry  Brown,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Frederick  Bucher,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  BufFum,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Curt  F.  Biihler,  New  York  City 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Paris,  France 

Miss  Katharine  DePew  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Burnham,  Squirrel  Island,  Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  F.  Burroughs,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Burton,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Burwell,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  H.  Butterfield,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mrs.  G.  Edward  Buxton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Julian  Calvo,  Santiago  de  Chile 
Mrs.  C.  Lennart  Carlson,  Pascoag,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Carr,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Joseph  Carson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Kip  I.  Chace,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  G.  Chace,  Jr.,  Providence,  R. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Chambers,  Nokomis,  Florida 

Miss  Mabelle  H.  Chappell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Charland,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Harriet  G.  Chase,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Peter  Pineo  Chase,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westcote  H.  Chesebrough,  Seekonk,  Mass. 

Mr.  Alton  C.  Chick,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leallyn  B.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  W.  Clary,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Clauss,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  Clayton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  C.  Clough,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Morris  Cochran,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Coe  Foundation,  New  York  City 

Miss  Marion  S.  Cole,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Coles,  Brunswick,  Maine 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dwight  T.  Colley,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

*Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  G.  Maurice  Congdon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon,  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cooke,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cooke,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlan  R.  Coolidge,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Couch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  Coupe,  Chepachet,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Cranston,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Egerton  L.  Crispin,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Everett  U.  Crosby,  Nantucket,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Ralph  R.  Crosby,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  M.  L.  Crossley,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yale  Crouter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  M.  Joseph  Cummings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Curtis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  H.  Douglass  Dana,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Marshall  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  George  C.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Elliott  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mrs.  Robert  C.  Davis,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  N.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Howard  D.  Day,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dechert,  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Peter  Decker,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Kellam  de  Forest,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Dr.  Halsey  DeWolf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Louise  Henry  DeWolf,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Colonel  Bern  Dibner,  Wilton,  Connecticut 

Miss  Sarah  Dickson,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mr.  Norman  S.  Dike,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lytton  W.  Doolittle,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rockwell  King  DuMoulin,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Winterthur,  Delaware 
Rear  Adm.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Durgin,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Miss  Nancy  A.  Dyer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Eastham,  Andover,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Ebersman,  Buchanan  Dam,  Texas 

Edward  Eberstadt  &  Sons,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Adolph  W.  Eckstein,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  P.  Eddy,  3d,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  V.  Elder,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Edith  C.  Erlenmeyer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Farnham,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Farnsworth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Fellows,  Middle  Haddam,  Conn. 

Mr.  R.  Henry  Field,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Donald  Fleming,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  F.  Fleming,  New  York  City 

The  Hon.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Frazier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  Freedman,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Freeman  II,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Freiberg-,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Hannah  D.  French,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  French,  Jr.,  Middletown,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldemar  H.  Fries,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Frank  T.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  Donald  C.  Gallup,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Leon  S.  Gay,  Brandon,  Vermont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Geddes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Gerry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Giddings,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Gifford,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Gilbane  Building  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Rae  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gilmer,  Louisa,  Virginia 

Colonel  Richard  Gimbel,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Gleeson,  West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Milton  H.  Glover,  Simsbury,  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Ives  Goddard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  Robert  H.  Ives  Goddard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Goff,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Goff,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Goff,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Seebert  J.  Goldowsky,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Lydia  M.  Gooding,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Goodrich,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  T.  Goodspeed,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Everett  D.  Graff,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  Jeffrey  S.  Granger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Ben  Grauer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Conrad  E.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  Greenaway,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Miss  Katharine  C.  Greene,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Greenup,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Grout,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Annette  M.  Ham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Sidney  Hamer,  Brookmont,  Maryland 
Mr.  Sinclair  Hamilton,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  P.  Hammond,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Huntington  Hanchett,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Michael  Handman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Handy,  Jr.,  Manville,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Archibald  Hanna,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Richard  Hanson,  New  York  City 

Mr.  George  L.  Harding,  Palo  Alto,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Jr.,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hartz,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Mr.  William  T.  Hastings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Wyndham  Hayward,  Winter  Park,  Florida 
Mrs.  T.  G.  Hazard,  Jr.,  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Hazard,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Hedges,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Coles  Hegeman,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 
Mr,  F.  Thomas  Heller,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Hendee,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Mile.  Laure  Henrotte,  Paris,  France 
Mr.  James  D.  Herbert,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Herrick,  Wayne,  Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  D.  Heydon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Seville  Higgins,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Hill,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  Philip  Hofer,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  John  S.  Holbrook,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Holding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Penrose  R.  Hoopes,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Harrison  D.  Horblit,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  S.  Horton,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Everett  J.  Horton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Queenstown,  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hoving,  New  York  City 

Mr.  E.  Harris  Howard,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wright  Howes,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Paul  B.  Howland,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  3d,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  San  Rafael,  California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Newton  Hughes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Mr.  William  R.  Hulbert,  Wayland,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  E.  Jansen  Hunt,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  Hunt,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  S.  Foster  Hunt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Roland  D.  Hussey,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  D.  Bruce  Hutchinson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Hyde,  Somerville,  New  Jersey 

*Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  Irwin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Herbert  M.  Iselin,  Mamaroneck,  New  York 

Mr.  Henry  Greene  Jackson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  M.  Dean  Jacoby,  Huntington  Woods,  Michigan 
Mr.  Horace  C.  Jeffers,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Jeffers,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Beauchamp  Jefferys,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Jemail,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Jonah,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Arnold  W.  Jones,  Taunton,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Frank  N.  Jones,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  D.  Jordan,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Winfield  S.  Kennedy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  Tomkins  Cove-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Eugene  A.  Kingman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederic  R.  Kirkland,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  C.  Prescott  Knight,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  G.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  H.  P.  Kraus,  New  York  City 

Mr.  H.  Charles  Kwasha,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  LaFarge,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Laing,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*  Captain  Frederick  W.  Laing,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  Lanpher,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lazare,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Nancy  Duke  Lewis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Lindemuth,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  Lippitt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Lord,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Robley  Louttit,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  William  E.  Louttit,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lovejoy,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Gilman  Low,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Philip  Lukin,  New  York  City 

*Mr.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  Westerville,  Ohio 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lyons,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Hugh  F.  MacColl,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  MacDonnell,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Mackenzie,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  David  S.  Maimin,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  MacR.  Makepeace,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Marshall,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edgar  J.  Marston,  La  Jolla,  California 
Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Reune  Martin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Mather  II,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  F.  Mathes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Matzke,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hunter  Mauran,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mauran  III,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  Maxon,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Maxwell  Mays,  Coventry  Center,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  James  Comly  McCoy,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  McLoughlin,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Davol  H.  Meader,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  K.  Metcalf,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

*Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Metzdorf,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Middendorf  II,  Greenwich,  Conn 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Monohon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Montgomery,  Winterthur,  Del. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Lincoln,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  C.  Mowry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  Ralph  H.  Mullane,  Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Murphy,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Murray,  Wllbraham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  William  Myers,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  C.  Nash,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Ray  Nash,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
Mr.  George  E.  Nerney,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  E.  Neugebauer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Newton,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Nichols,  Syosset,  New  York 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Nightingale,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Norton-Taylor,  New  York  City 

Miss  Bertha  Noyes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  O’Neil,  New  York  City 
Mr.  William  B.  Osgood,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Helen  R.  Ostby,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  B.  Owen,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Palmer,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  Dennis  Parady,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

The  Hon.  Charles  McKew  Parr,  Chester,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Douglas  G.  Parsonage,  New  York  City 

Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Patten,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Peckham,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  M.  Percelay,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Perry,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  Tice  Phillips,  Layton ville,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Allen  Pierce,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Plouffe,  Greenwood,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Essex,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr,  George  W.  Potter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Andrew  E.  Propper,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Miss  Mary  T.  Quinn,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Ream,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bleike  Sheldon  Reed,  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ress,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Miss  Elizabeth  I.  Richardson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond,  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Riley,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Riley,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Roberts,  Florence,  Italy 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Northfield,  Illinois 

Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Franklin  Westcott  Robinson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Philip  and  Lionel  Robinson,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mrs.  William  Greene  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rohlfs,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Romaine,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Erwin  Rosenthal,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Rossiter,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Rugh,  Miami,  Florida 

Mrs.  Albert  L.  Russel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wilbour  E.  Saunders,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schermerhorn,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  B.  Schimmel,  Rye,  New  York 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  Victor  B.  Schwartz,  San  Jose,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Scott,  Jr.,  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 

Seven  Gables  Bookshop,  New  York  City 

Miss  Ellen  Shaffer,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  K.  Shipton,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  William  H.  Shupert,  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  G.  Silver,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Clarke  Simonds,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jermain  Slocum,  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Lincoln,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Stanton  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orland  F.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Christie  Smith,  Darien,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Russell  C.  Smith,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  Smith,  Tucson,  Arizona 
Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willman  Spawn,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Spilman,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  S.  Squibb,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harvey  C.  Stafford,  Plandome,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Staley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mildred  M.  Stanton,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  C.  Richard  Steedman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  W.  Steere,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Samuel  Stern,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London,  England 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Greenville,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  E.  Stoddard,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  Stogdell  Stokes,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Julius  Stoll,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Weston  W.  Stuart,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Sunshine,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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*Mr.  Arthur  Swann,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Earl  G.  Swem,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Swift  III,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Theodore  Tannenwald,  Jr.,  Scarsdale,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Delmont  Tanner,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Temkin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Carlos  Thorndike,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Thurber,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
IVIr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Tillinghast,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  James  Edward  Tobin,  Tuckahoe,  New  York 
Miss  Gretchen  E.  Tonks,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 
Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Ruth  Tripp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Troy,  Jr.,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  David  O.  True,  Miami,  Florida 
Mr.  Alan  S.  Trueblood,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Justin  G.  Turner,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  James  A.  Tyson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Van  Houten,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  William  A.  Vawter  III,  Mill  Valley,  California 
Mr.  Coolie  Verner,  Tallahassee,  Florida 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Gregory  Dexter  Walcott,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Warren,  Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Henry  Warren,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Waterman,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Miss  Pauline  K.  Weaver,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Weiss,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Westervelt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  R.  T.  Westmoreland,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Wheeler,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Hazen  White,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  Borden  D.  Whiting,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Patterson  Wicker,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Wilcox,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Clinton  N.  Williams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Dr.  Dudley  A.  Williams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mrs.  John  H.  Williams,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  John  H.  Williams,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  W.  Frederick  Williams,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Mr.  W.  Frederick  Williams,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Williamson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Wilmerding,  Westbury,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  L.  Wilson,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wilson,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Winterich,  Ossining,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Wolf  II,  Wyncote,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Carola  Paine  Wormser,  Bethel,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  Bethel,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Lee  A.  Worrell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  L.  Wright,  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Wright,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Peregrine  Wroth,  Jr.,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 

Mr.  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  William  Henry  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cook  Wyllie,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

*Mrs.  Ellis  L.  Yatman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  Ellis  L.  Yatman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mabel  Zahn,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


(Names  in  the  foregoing  list  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are  those 
of  deceased  Associates  who  were  members  in  the  year  1958- 

1959.) 

Members  added  to  the  Associates  since  the  compilation  of 
the  foregoing  list  for  the  year  1958-1959: 

The  Hon.  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  New  York  City 
Dr.  Philip  Batchelder,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Walter  Beinecke,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Peter  Brogren,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Mr.  George  E.  Cadwgan,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Lester  J.  Cappon,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mrs.  Jesse  A.  Drew,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Duschnes,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  D.  Garrett,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Thompson  R.  Harlow,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Dwight  B.  Heath,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  J.  Kiven,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Paul  Mellon,  Upperville,  Virginia 

Mr.  John  J.  Monk,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Kenneth  Nebenzahl,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  J.  Gilman  D’Arcy  Paul,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Perkins,  Conshohocken,  Penn. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Perrin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Sawyer,  London,  England 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  George  Taylor,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Miss  Amy  Thompson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Tucker,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mis.  Neda  M.  Westlake,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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NOTE 


The  discrepancy  between  the  dates 
on  the  title  page  is  the  result  of 
a  delay  in  publishing  this  Report . 

John  Nicholas  Brown ,  died  May  1,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will ,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  given  to  Brown 
University  in  September ,  1901.  Mr.  Brown’s 
will  also  provided  $150,000  for  a  building ,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $ 500,000 . 
The  building  was  dedicated  and  the  Library 
formally  opened  for  use  on  May  17,  1904. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Barnaby  Conrad  Keeney, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Clarence  Saunders  Brig¬ 
ham,  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  and  William 
Easton  Louttit,  Jr.  The  Librarian  is  Thomas  R. 
Adams.  The  Librarian  Emeritus  is  Lawrence 
C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906-1910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 

The  Associates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  was  formed  in  1944  to  aid  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Americana  in  the  field  of  the  Library'’ s 
interest. 


The  Report  of  the  Librarian  for  the  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 


Library: 


HE  great  achievement  of  the  John  Carter 


JL  Brown  Library  is  the  depth  and  breadth 
its  collections  have  given  to  the  meaning  of 
American  history.  Its  all-encompassing  con¬ 
ception  that  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
was  a  major  event  in  the  history  of  western 
civilization  has  been  verified  by  over  a  century 
of  assiduous  collecting.  The  books  we  add 
every  year  are  chosen  in  terms  of  the  way  they 
reinforce  our  ever-increasing  belief  that  the 
world  of  scholarship  has  but  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face  of  that  profound  and  exciting  experience 
that  presented  mankind  with  one  of  the  three 
or  four  great  challenges  in  its  history. 

We  have  been  aware  for  some  time  that 
scholars  have  not  made  use  of  the  full  resources 
of  the  Library.  This  has  not  been  merely  a 
failure  to  call  upon  us  for  individual  books 
known  to  be  on  our  shelves.  It  goes  beyond  that 
to  the  failure  to  use  the  collection  as  a  whole 
and  to  draw  inspiration  from  the  cumulative 
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force  of  its  thirty  thousand  volumes.  It  was 
this  problem  that  took  up  most  of  the  Library's 
time  during  the  year  covered  by  this  Report. 

Our  first  task  was  to  find  out  how  we  related 
to  the  world  of  scholarship  and  then  to  dis¬ 
cover  ways  of  improving  that  relationship.  At 
the  outset  it  was  apparent  that  there  are  three 
areas  that  need  attention.  First  of  all,  we  con¬ 
ceive  of  Early  American  History  as  having  a 
unity  that  embraces  not  only  the  whole  west¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  but  also  all  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  economic  forces  set  loose  in  both 
Europe  and  America  by  the  appearance  be¬ 
tween  1492  and  1550  of  two  continents  that  no 
one  knew  existed.  Formal  scholarship,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  divided  American  history  into 
a  series  of  national  histories  about  individual 
nations.  It  is  devoted  primarily  to  explaining 
what  happened  to  the  men  and  women  of  each 
European  country  as  they  crossed  the  ocean 
and  built  a  series  of  new  communities  in  an 
alien  land.  Secondly,  we  conceive  of  Early 
American  History  as  the  era  when  Europe  and 
America  were  one.  Our  collecting  stops  with 
1800.  Before  that  date  the  vast  majority  of 


books  relating  to  America  were  written  by  Eu- 
lopeans,  addressed  to  Europeans,  and  printed 
in  Em  ope.  In  contrast  the  world  of  scholarship 
lias  called  this  period  “colonial  history/’  Im¬ 
plicit  in  the  term  colonial  ’  is  the  conception 
that  it  was  a  period  of  preparation  through 
which  each  American  nation  passed  on  its  way 
to  declaring  its  independence  from  the  Old 
World.  Most  of  the  American”  history  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  country  today  is  in  fact  the  history 
of  the  United  States;  that  is,  the  history  of 
English-speaking  peoples  on  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  between  1776  and  the  present. 
The  years  before  independence  are  treated  as 
an  antecedent.  Finally  we  confine  our  collect- 
ing  principally  to  printed  material.  Our  con¬ 
cern  is  with  the  sources  that  achieved  wide 
distribution  through  contemporary  publica¬ 
tion  rathei  than  manuscripts  that  usually  were 
addressed  to  a  limited  audience.  Generally 
speaking  historians  have,  in  recent  years, 
tended  to  turn  to  manuscripts  for  source  ma¬ 
terial.  Some  seem  to  feel  that  printed  books 
have  been  mined  out  while  others  feel  that  the 
hitherto  unused  manuscript  is  the  only  place 


in  which  to  find  new  material.  It  is  our  conten¬ 
tion  that  scholars  have  only  just  begun  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  complex  and  subtle  challenge  offered 
by  that  part  of  the  written  record  that  passed 
through  the  irrevocable  process  of  publication. 

The  Library  then  finds  itself  in  the  position 
of  having  a  priceless  collection  of  material  for 
the  study  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  epochs  in 
the  history  of  western  civilization  that  is  not 
used  to  its  fullest  because  it  is  oriented  around 
a  series  of  concepts  that  are  not  currently  in 
vogue.  This  is,  of  course,  the  kind  of  generali¬ 
zation  that  immediately  erupts  with  excep¬ 
tions.  There  are  many  scholars  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  kind  of  problems  raised  by  the 
Library’s  collections.  In  our  own  French  De¬ 
partment,  Durand  Echeverria  has  done  dis¬ 
tinguished  work  in  his  Mirage  in  the  West,  A 
History  of  the  French  Image  of  American  So¬ 
ciety  to  1815.  In  Texas  Walter  Prescott  Webb’s 
The  Great  Frontier  has  challenged  scholars  to 
view  all  of  modern  history  as  a  kind  of  ex¬ 
plosion  set  off  by  the  discoveries  that  took 
place  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  In  Mexico  and  elsewhere  scholars  such 
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as  Edmundo  O’Gorman  and  Marcel  Bataillon 
are  struggling  with  the  problem  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  America  as  an  intellectual  con¬ 
cept.  The  challenge  we  have  before  us  is  not 
to  try  to  change  the  direction  of  American  his¬ 
torical  scholarship.  The  great  corpus  of  their 
work  would  make  such  an  effort  puny  and  im¬ 
pel  tinent.  Instead  our  challenge  is  to  find  ways 
of  bringing  to  the  aid  of  men  and  women  seek¬ 
ing  new  ways  of  exploring  the  as  yet  imper¬ 
fectly  understood  concept  of  America  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  Library  that  has  for  over  a  century 
been  deeply  concerned  with  this  vast  subject. 

Our  great  reservoir  of  research  material 
which  for  so  many  years  made  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  study  of  American  history  is 
today  prepared  to  play  a  new  role  by  asking 
new  questions  within  a  new  framework.  If  the 
Library  is  to  do  this  effectively,  it  must  plan  its 
future  accordingly.  At  its  meeting  on  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  1959,  the  Committee  of  Management 
took  the  first  step  when  it  adopted  a  Program 
for  the  Future  Growth  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
this  document  is  the  fact  that  it  involves  no 


change  in  the  fundamental  policy  of  the  Li¬ 
brary;  that  is,  the  policy  of  its  collecting.  It 
recognizes  that  four  generations  of  wise  and 
skillful  collectors  have  given  us  a  superb  set 
of  tools  with  which  to  work.  The  primary  need 
is  to  make  some  readjustments  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Library  that  will  emphasize  the 
many  unrecognized  and  untapped  resources 
we  offer  to  those  who  seek  new  questions  and 
answers.  The  Program  calls  for  work  in  three 
areas:  the  catalogue,  the  building,  and  our  day- 
to-day  relationship  with  the  world  of  scholar¬ 
ship. 

A  catalogue  is  taken  so  much  for  granted 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  most  vexing  and  expensive  part  of 
operating  a  library.  In  larger  libraries  it  is 
sometimes  estimated  that  it  costs  more  to  cat¬ 
alogue  a  book  than  it  does  to  buy  one.  There¬ 
fore,  before  discussing  our  needs,  let  us  pause 
and  review  briefly  the  basic  idea  of  a  library 
catalogue.  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  a  systematic 
list  of  the  books  in  the  library,  usually  arranged 
alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the  author.  If  on 
the  first  dav  the  first  library  opened,  this  kind 
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of  catalogue  was  the  only  tiling  the  librarian 
had  to  offer  his  readers,  he  quickly  found  out 
that  he  had  a  big  job  ahead  of  him.  Of  all  the 
products  of  human  ingenuity,  printed  books 
are  probably  the  most  illogical,  frustrating, 
and  cantankerous.  Readers  insist  on  asking  for 
books  by  title,  by  subject,  by  language,  and  by 
many  othei  ways  that  are  even  more  strange. 
A  catalogue  should  anticipate  and  satisfy  as 
many  of  these  demands  as  it  can  without 
getting  bogged  down  in  elaborate  systems 
that  cost  moie  than  their  usefulness  justifies. 
During  the  past  fifty  years,  the  American  li¬ 
brary  profession  has  created  a  standard  meth¬ 
od  of  cataloguing  books  that  is  a  satisfactory 
compromise  of  the  many  demands  readers  can 
make.  This  method  is  made  up  of  two  parts; 
first,  a  fairly  exact  description  of  each  book 
printed  in  multiple  copies  on  cards  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  the  arranging  of  those  cards  in  a  diction¬ 
ary  catalogue  under  the  various  headings  that 
readers  use  when  they  come  to  a  library.  Both 
of  these  procedures  are  highly  technical.  The 
second  one  in  particular  offers  limitless  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  inconsistencies  and  confusion.  For- 


tunately,  part  of  the  standardization  has  been 
the  development  of  a  stout,  closely  printed  vol¬ 
ume  of  1,357  pages  entitled  Subject  Headings 
Used  in  the  Dictionary  Catalogs  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  This  and  similar  tools  have  made 
it  possible  for  catalogues  in  American  libraries 
all  across  the  country  to  be  essentially  the 
same.  As  a  result  scholars  have  come  to  expect 
all  catalogues  from  library  to  library  to  pro¬ 
vide  certain  minimum  information  in  a  stand¬ 
ard  form. 

The  card  catalogue  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  was  started  early  in  the  de¬ 
velopments  that  have  just  been  described.  At 
first  many  of  the  cards  had  to  be  handwritten 
although  later  on  a  typewriter  was  used.  Most 
important,  we  have  never  had  our  cards  dupli¬ 
cated  in  multiple  copies.  As  a  result,  as  the 
catalogue  stands  today,  it  fulfills  only  two 
minimum  requirements.  Every  book  is  listed 
by  author  and  by  title,  but  only  about  one- 
third  are  listed  by  subject.  These  limitations 
were  in  part  offset  by  our  chronological  file. 
We  were  among  the  first  libraries  to  develop 
this  special  tool  in  which  all  the  books  are 


listed  by  the  year  in  which  they  were  printed, 
and  this  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  tools  of  the  library.  However,  today 
we  have  to  tell  users  that  they  must  look  for 
books  primarily  by  their  author,  title,  or  date 
of  publication.  We  must  caution  them  that 
they  cannot  depend  on  the  catalogue  as  a  com¬ 
plete  subject  guide  to  the  Library.  Another 
serious  handicap  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
caids  give  only  abbreviated  descriptions  of 
each  book  and  contain  a  good  deal  less  infor¬ 
mation  than  users  have  come  to  expect. 

After  careful  consideration  we  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  solve  our  problem  was  to  re¬ 
catalogue  the  whole  Library.  This  is  not  as 
large  a  task  as  it  sounds.  A  great  deal  of  the 
fundamental  information  for  cataloguing  is 
already  present  in  our  old  catalogue.  A  large 
part  of  the  job  will  be  putting  into  more  con¬ 
ventional  form  information  we  already  have. 
In  addition,  there  are  two  advantages  to  this 
approach  that  could  not  be  realized  if  we 
merely  tried  to  revise  the  old  catalogue.  They 
are  possible  because  we  plan  to  make  multiple 
copies  of  every  card.  This  means  that  for  the 
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first  time  the  holdings  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  will  appear  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  John  Hay  Library,  the  University’s  main  li¬ 
brary  catalogue.  In  this  way  our  great  primary 
resources  will  finally  be  closely  integrated 
with  the  large  collection  of  secondary  books 
that  we  have  always  depended  upon  the  John 
Hay  Library  to  provide.  The  second  advantage 
is  that  by  setting  aside  one  copy  of  each  new 
card  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  publish  once 
again  our  world-famous,  printed  chronologi¬ 
cal  catalogue.  It  is  upon  the  three  editions  of 
this  book,  variously  printed  between  1865 
and  1871,  1875  and  1882,  and  1919  and  1931, 
that  a  large  part  of  our  fame  has  rested.  We 
had  to  stop  the  publication  of  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  in  1931  with  the  year  1674  because  it  be¬ 
came  too  expensive.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
contained  only  fifteen  per  cent  of  our  books,  it 
is  still  regarded  as  a  standard  bibliographical 
work  in  its  field.  Under  our  new  scheme  we 
will  be  able  to  reproduce  the  cards  in  book 
form  by  offset  as  a  by-product  of  our  main 
cataloguing  effort. 

The  other  housekeeping  problem  requires 
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little  explanation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
deck  constructed  in  the  Map  Room  in  1954, 
we  have  almost  the  same  space  that  we  had 
when  the  building  was  opened  in  1904.  Many 
of  our  areas  are  unsuitable  for  either  studying 
or  shelving  of  new  books  while  the  staff  work 
space  is  crowded  and  in  many  places  the  light¬ 
ing  is  inadequate.  Finally  there  is  the  fact  that 
unlike  many  of  our  sister  institutions  we  have 
no  provisions  for  humidity  and  temperature 
control  that  today  is  recognized  as  essential 
for  the  preservation  of  books.  Fortunately, 
there  is  at  hand  a  solution  to  a  large  part  of 
these  problems.  Our  basement,  with  the  same 
floor  space  as  the  first  floor,  is  comparatively 
unused  because  its  rough  interior  finish  makes 
it  unsuitable  for  both  readers  and  books.  Re¬ 
finishing  it  would  be  costly,  but  it  is  entirely 
feasible.  Therefore,  the  Committee  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  the  University  have  decided  to 
remodel  the  entire  basement,  install  air  con¬ 
ditioning  equipment,  and  later  to  build  a 
mezzanine  across  the  back  of  the  building  by 
inserting  a  floor  in  the  Trustees  Room  that 
would  connect  the  Deck  in  the  Map  Room  on 
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one  side  with  the  Gallery  over  the  old  staff 
quarters  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  we 
can  report  that  a  start  was  made  on  both  our 
housekeeping  problems  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  On  November  1,  1959,  Mr.  William  F.  E. 
Morley  joined  the  staff  as  our  cataloguer  and 
began  the  task  of  setting  up  the  new  catalogue. 
He  came  to  us  from  the  cataloguing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  Library,  where  he  had 
spent  the  previous  eight  months  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  procedures.  Around  him 
we  hope  to  build  a  staff  which  will  carry  the 
work  forward  as  fast  as  possible.  Our  chrono¬ 
logical  file  will  make  it  possible  for  Mr.  Morley 
to  begin  the  recataloguing  with  the  year  1675 
and  work  forward  to  1800.  Thus  we  can  look 
forward  in  the  reasonably  near  future  to  a 
tangible  result  in  the  form  of  a  new  volume  of 
our  celebrated  printed  catalogue.  The  other 
major  start  occurred  on  April  15,  1960,  when 
workmen  moved  into  our  basement.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  allotted  the  necessary  funds  with  which 
to  refinish  the  basement  and  they  also  included 
in  the  project  the  installation  of  year  round 
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air  conditioning  equipment  that  will  not  only 
control  the  humidity  and  temperature,  but  will 
also  clean  the  air,  keeping  out  most  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  air  pollution  that  all  urban  areas  must 
live  with. 

Turning  now  to  the  large  problem  of  letting 
the  world  of  scholarship  know  of  our  unused 
resources,  we  can  report  that  a  start  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  also.  As  a  first  step,  the 
Librarian  undertook  to  present  his  ideas  be¬ 
fore  two  national  historical  associations.  He  as¬ 
sisted  in  arranging  sessions  on  the  use  of  rare 
books  by  historians  at  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Historical  Association.  The  first 
of  these  took  place  on  December  30,  1959,  in 
Chicago,  where  he  participated  in  a  discussion 
entitled  New  Aids  and  New  Ideas  in  His¬ 
torical  Research  with  three  fellow  librarians, 
Daniel  J.  Reed  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Stanley  Pargellis  of  the  Newberry  Library  in 
Chicago,  and  Edwin  Wolf,  2nd,  of  The  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  On  that  occasion  his 
paper  was  entitled  The  Lise  of  Rare  Books  in 
Historical  Research.”  The  following  spring  in 


Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  April  29,  1960,  this 
team,  with  Archibald  Hanna  of  the  Americana 
Collections  of  the  Yale  University  Library  sub¬ 
stituting  for  Mr.  Reed,  moved  on  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Historical  Asociation  meeting 
where  the  session  was  entitled  "Unexploited 
Potential  of  Rare  Book  Collections  in  Ameri¬ 
can  History.”  The  Librarian  spoke  on  "The 
Americas  to  1800  with  Emphasis  on  Explora¬ 
tion  and  European  Background.”  In  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  meetings  published  in  the  journals 
of  the  respective  associations  both  sessions 
were  well  spoken  of  and  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Historical  Review's  comment  described  it 
as  "the  only  proposal  that  received  unanimous 
approval  of  the  program  committee  for  pres¬ 
entation  at  this  meeting.”  However,  despite 
these  kind  words,  the  team  came  away  from 
their  experiences  with  the  feeling  that  a  great 
deal  more  could  be  done  to  make  it  possible  for 
scholars  to  exploit  the  many  untapped  re¬ 
sources  in  rare  books.  In  order  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  this  effort,  the  Committee  of 
Management  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
to  approach  scholars  directly.  Thus  in  the  fall 
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of  1960  we  plan  to  have  a  conference  at  which 
scholars  and  a  number  of  Associates  can  meet 
to  discuss  the  future  of  the  Library. 

During  the  fall  of  1959,  we  played  host  to 
two  distinguished  learned  societies.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  1959,  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Provi¬ 
dence.  It  was  attended  by  two  hundred  people 
to  hear  a  panel  on  Bibliography  Today: 

Where  Do  We  Stand?"  led  by  Mr.  Ben  Grauer. 

¥ 

As  a  part  of  this  event  the  Friends  of  the  Brown 
Univeisity  Library  held  a  meeting  the  evening 
before  at  which  Mr.  John  Carter  spoke  on 
“Thomas  J.  Wise,  Forger/1859-1959/R.I.P.?/.” 
This  meeting  also  took  place  in  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Libiarv  to  accommodate  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  attended.  On  this  occasion 
the  Library  mounted  a  special  exhibition,  “Col¬ 
lecting  for  Scholarship,  1846-1959.”  A  week 
latei  on  October  16,  we  again  opened  our 
doors,  this  time  to  the  New  England  Confer¬ 
ence  on  the  Renaissance  presided  over  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leicester  Bradner  of  the  English  De¬ 
partment  of  Brown  University.  Fifty  people  at- 
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tended  to  hear  a  series  of  papers  that  surveyed 
various  aspects  of  Renaissance  studies  over  the 
past  twenty  years. 

In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  Program 
for  the  Library's  future  is  a  key  sentence  that 
is  essential  in  our  plans.  “The  first  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Library  will  always  be  the  steady 
growth  of  its  collections."  All  of  our  hopes  and 
plans  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  shall 
continue  to  develop  our  pre-eminent  position 
in  our  chosen  field  of  collecting.  Many  of  the 
things  we  hope  for  will  demand  even  more 
active  buying  because  scholarly  interest  in  our 
books  will  bring  to  light  new  areas  of  collect¬ 
ing  that  will  demand  our  attention.  Thus  the 
work  of  the  Associates  will  take  on  additional 
importance,  for  it  is  only  through  the  books 
they  make  it  possible  for  us  to  buy  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  give  full  meaning  to  the  Library  s 
role  in  the  study  of  history.  Among  the  pur¬ 
chases  and  gifts  of  the  past  year  are  a  number 
of  examples  of  how  this  happens.  We  have 
space  here  to  comment  on  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  186  we  added,  but  their 
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variety  should,  provide  some  notion  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  the  printed  hook  can  give  in  widen¬ 
ing  the  horizons  of  American  history. 

Spanish  America 

The  fiist  of  these  is  a  late  sixteenth-century 
book  published  in  Alcala  de  Henares  in  Spain. 
The  author,  Father  Esteban  de  Salazar,  was  an 
Augustinian  who  came  to  New  Spain  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  the  same  year  in  which  Bartolome 
de  las  Casas  published  his  celebrated  nine 
tracts  on  the  mistreatment  of  the  Indians.  Our 
new  book  bears  the  title  Veynte  Discursos 
sohre  el  Credo  en  declaracion  de  nuestra 
Sancta  Fe  Catholica.  Printed  in  1591,  it  is  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  work  which  first  appeared 
in  1577.  Our  interest  in  it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  contains  an  early  attempt  to  establish  a 
biblical  origin  for  the  American  Indians.  One 
of  the  most  vexing  questions  that  America 
presented  theologians  was  whether  or  not  the 
savages  of  the  New  World  were  accounted  for 
by  the  Bible  and  thus  were  protected  by  God’s 
Divine  Providence.  The  importance  of  this 
question  to  us  is  not  whether  they  ever  found 
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an  answer,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  ask  it  in  the  first  place.  This  illustrates 
one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  appearance 
of  America  forced  Europeans  to  re-examine 
many  of  their  fundamental  assumptions.  Sci¬ 
ence  also  had  to  absorb  new  facts  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America.  An  example  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  Francesco  Redi’s  Esperienze  intorno 
a  diverse  cose  Naturali  e  particolarmente  a 
quelle ,  che  ci  son  portate  dalV Indie ,  Florence, 
1671.  It  consists  of  descriptions  of  plants,  ani¬ 
mals,  and  fish  found  by  Franciscan  mission¬ 
aries  in  the  East  Indies  and  America.  The  au¬ 
thor  was  physician  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany  and  a  leading  figure  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  Florence.  Earlier  in  his  Esperienze  intorno 
alia  generazione  degli  Insetti  of  1668,  he  had 
attacked  one  of  the  fundamental  scientific  as¬ 
sumptions  of  the  era  when  he  demonstrated 
life  could  not  be  generated  spontaneously. 
Redi  and  others  like  him  are  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  to  the  American  story  because  their 
attitude  toward  new  knowledge  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  accept  and  interpret  the 
many  implications  of  the  New  World. 
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A  vitally  important  figure  in  bringing  these 
demanding  facts  to  the  attention  of  Europeans 
was  Antonio  de  Leon  Pinelo.  He  was  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  the  all-im¬ 
portant  body  that  governed  America  for  the 
Spanish  crown  and  is  best  known  for  his 
Epitome  de  la  Biblioteca  Oriental  i  Occidental 
Nautica  i  Geograjica ,  published  in  Madrid  in 
1629.  It  was  the  first  bibliography  devoted  to 
America  and  was  among  the  first  books  pur¬ 
chased  by  John  Carter  Brown  in  1846.  This 
year  we  acquired  another  of  Pinelos  works 
which  is  less  well  known.  It  is  a  slim  folio 
pamphlet  entitled  Relation  que  en  el  Conseio 
Real  de  las  Indies  hizo  .  .  .  Antonio  de  Leon 
Pinelo  . . .  Sobre  la  Pacification,  ij  Poblacion  de 
las  Prouincias  del  Manche,  i  Lacandon  .  .  .  que 
pretende  hazer  Don  Diego  de  Vera  Ordonez 
de  Villaquiran  .  .  .  ,  published  in  Madrid  about 
1639.  This  extremely  scarce  document,  of 
which  only  a  few  copies  are  known,  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unconquered  Indian  tribes  in 
Chiapas,  Mexico.  The  addition  of  these  little 
known  pieces  is  one  of  the  most  challenging 
jobs  of  collecting  we  have. 
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There  is  a  general  impression  that  during  the 
eighteenth  century  Spain's  mainland  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  New  World  led  a  life  fundamental¬ 
ly  isolated  from  the  great  struggle  between 
France  and  England  for  control  of  North 
America.  It  is  true  that  areas  like  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  not  directly  affected,  but  they  were 
not  entirely  insulated  from  the  long  series  of 
colonial  wars,  and  Spain  herself  was  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  outcome.  This  can  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  two  Mexican  books  acquired  last 
year.  The  first  is  a  Mexican  imprint  of  1728  en¬ 
titled  Interesses  de  Inglaterra  mal  entendidos 
en  la  Guerra  presente  con  Espaha.  Traducidos 
de  un  Libro  Ingles.  The  book  has  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  history.  In  point  of  fact  there  was 
never  an  English  edition.  It  was  written  by 
Jean  Baptiste  Du  Bos  and  first  printed  in  1703 
under  the  title  Les  Inter ets  de  X Angleterre  mal - 
entendus  dans  la  guerre  presente.  Traduits  du 
livre  anglois  intitule  Englands  interest  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  present  war.  Du  Bos  was  a  French 
historian  and  literary  figure  of  some  distinc¬ 
tion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Succession  which  France  fought  against 
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England  and  Holland,  he  was  sent  into  Hol¬ 
land  by  his  government  with  instructions  to 
encourage  the  English  and  Dutch  to  abandon 
the  war.  This  book,  which  he  pretended  had 
been  written  by  an  Englishman,  failed  rather 
clumsily  as  a  piece  of  propaganda.  However, 
it  did  contain  an  interesting  analysis  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  overseas  trade  and  among  other  things 
predicted  the  revolt  of  her  American  colonies. 
Our  Mexican  edition,  printed  twenty-four 
years  later,  arose  from  an  entirely  different  set 
of  circumstances.  It  was  translated  by  a  Jesuit, 
Padre  Juan  de  Urtassum,  on  the  order  of  Juan 
de  Acuna,  an  outstanding  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  who  attempted  to  bring  about  a  number 
of  badly  needed  reforms.  Among  his  concerns 
was  the  failure  of  Spain’s  colonies  to  provide 
the  mother  country  with  the  same  kind  of 
wealth  from  trade  and  commerce  that  was  en¬ 
joyed  by  France,  Holland,  and  England.  He 
hoped  Du  Bos’s  analysis  of  the  commercial 
success  of  other  European  nations  would  in¬ 
spire  the  merchants  in  New  Spain. 

The  American  Revolution  is  the  subject  of 
the  other  Mexican  book.  It  is  an  anonymous 
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pamphlet  entitled  Ano  de  1781  Reflexiones 
Politicas  y  Militates  sobre  la  presente  Guerra 
and  was  printed  in  Mexico  about  1782.  Al¬ 
though  Spain  never  allied  herself  with  the 
United  States  as  France  did,  she  did  declare 
war  on  England.  As  early  as  1776,  she  had, 
through  the  French  government,  provided  the 
Americans  with  money  for  munitions  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Finally  in  1779  she  entered  the  war  and 
succeeded  in  conquering  West  Florida.  It  is 
not  clear  to  what  extent  the  Spanish  colony  in 
Mexico  was  involved  in  these  activities,  but 
this  pamphlet  indicates  that  there  was  some 
interest  in  what  was  going  on.  Divided  into 
four  sections,  it  opens  with  a  survey  of  the 
events  that  led  to  the  war.  The  second  deals 
with  the  various  campaigns  in  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  third  attacks  pessimistic 
predictions  about  the  outcome,  while  the 
fourth  deals  with  the  great  advantages  of  the 
war  to  Spain  and  Mexico. 

Another  facet  of  Spain’s  role  in  the  struggle 
between  France  and  England  is  illustrated  by 
a  fifty-two-page  pamphlet  entitled  Examen 
sucinto  sobre  los  antiguos  Limites  de  la 


Acadia  y  sobre  las  estipulaciones  del  Tratado 
de  Utrecht.  It  has  no  imprint,  but  there  is  a 
map  showing  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two 
countries  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada. 
Written  by  Mathieu  Francois  Pidanzat  de 
Mairobert,  a  French  political  writer,  and  print¬ 
ed  in  both  Spanish  and  French  in  parallel  col¬ 
umns,  it  sets  forth  France’s  claim  that  Acadia, 
which  was  awarded  to  England  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1713,  included  only  the  southern 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  claimed  that  Acadia  embraced  almost 
all  the  territory  east  of  a  line  drawn  north  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River.  Our  new 
pamphlet  was  a  part  of  the  propaganda  car¬ 
ried  on  by  France  to  convince  Europe  of  the 
merits  of  her  claim.  It  first  appeared  without  a 
map  as  Discussion  sommaire  stir  les  Anciennes 
limites  de  TAcadie,  Basle,  1755.  After  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  in  1755,  France  urged  Spain 
to  join  her  on  the  grounds  that  Great  Britain’s 
colonial  ambitions  threatened  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Our  Spanish  and  French  version  of 
Mairobert’s  pamphlet  was  part  of  this  effort. 
Undoubtedly  the  addition  of  the  map  was  in- 
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tended  to  convey  even  more  graphically  than 
could  Mairobert’s  words  the  impression  that 
England  was  greedy  in  her  claims  to  the  colo¬ 
nial  possessions  of  the  other  countries. 

As  we  have  indicated  in  earlier  Reports ,  the 
history  of  Mexican  medicine  is  a  field  in  which 
we  have  a  particular  interest.  One  unusual 
characteristic  of  this  literature  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Indian  cures.  An  example  of  this  is  an 
apparently  unique  broadsheet  added  to  the 
Library  entitled  Virtudes  de  la  Habilla  del 
Dariel ,  Que  Llaman  de  Guathemala,  published 
in  1739.  It  is  an  account  of  the  important 
medicinal  powers  attributed  to  a  Guatemalan 
bean.  According  to  the  title,  it  was  first  print¬ 
ed  in  1717,  but  no  copy  of  the  first  printing  has 
been  located. 

The  final  Spanish  book  we  are  going  to  men¬ 
tion  is  not  strictly  speaking  primary  source  ma¬ 
terial,  but  the  dividing  line  between  primary 
and  secondary  books  is  not  a  hard  and  fast 
one.  The  book  in  question  is  the  first  history 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico.  It  is  the  Historia  geografica  of  Inigo 
Abbad  y  Lasierra,  published  in  Madrid  in 
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1788.  In  a  way  it  is  surprising  that  we  waited 
so  long  to  acquire  such  a  fundamental  work. 
On  the  other  hand  the  delay  emphasizes  the 
large  task  of  collecting  we  still  have  ahead 
of  us. 


The  French  Navy 

The  histories  of  navies  and  naval  activities 
have  long  been  regarded  by  the  Library  as  an 
integral  part  of  American  history,  particularly 
when  they  reflect  in  one  way  or  another  events 
in  the  western  hemisphere.  At  the  end  of  the 
Seven  \  ears  War  in  1760,  the  French  navy  had 
been  as  badly  defeated  by  Great  Britain  as 
the  German  navy  had  been  in  1919  and,  like 
Germany,  France  immediately  set  out  to  create 
a  new  naval  force.  She  began  by  re-examining 
the  whole  concept  of  naval  tactics.  Out  of 
this  there  developed  a  theoretical  system 
which  in  1779  Rear  Admiral  Richard  Kempen- 
felt,  the  celebrated  British  authority  on  sig¬ 
naling,  admitted  was  superior  to  anything  the 
British  navy  possessed.  These  new  tactics  were 
set  down  in  two  important  books,  copies  of 
which  were  acquired  by  the  Library  during  the 
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past  year.  The  first  is  Vicomte  Sebastien  Fran¬ 
cois  Bigot  de  Morogues’  Tactique  Navale ,  ou 
Traite  des  Evolutions  et  des  Signaux  avec 
Figures  en  Taille-douce,  Paris,  1763.  The  other 
is  Jacques  Bourde  de  Villehuet’s  he  Manoeu- 
vrier ,  ou  Essai  sur  la  Theorie  et  la  Pratique 
des  Mouvemens  du  Navire  et  des  Evolutions 
Navales ,  Paris,  1769.  The  particular  American 
significance  of  these  books  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  first  major  test  of  the  new  doctrines  took 
place  when  the  British  and  French  fleets  met 
during  the  American  Revolution. 

An  essential  part  of  the  new  developments 
was  the  creation  of  a  system  of  signaling.  We 
also  acquired  a  number  of  French  signal  books 
which  reflect  the  new  doctrines.  These  books 
joined  an  already  substantial  collection  of 
signal  books  that  the  Library  has  owned  for 
a  number  of  years.  Perhaps  the  most  spectac¬ 
ular  item  in  this  group  is  a  large  engraved 
sheet,  measuring  26  by  S8V2  inches,  entitled 
Signaux  Generaux  et  Particuliers  pour  la 
Service  des  Armees  Navales  .  .  .  par  le  cheva¬ 
lier  du  Pavilion  that  is  divided  into  sixteen 
hundred  squares  with  each  square  represent- 
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ing  a  number  which  apparently  is  keyed  to  a 
signal  in  a  book.  We  have  not  yet  worked  out 
exactly  how  the  sheet  functions,  but  it  was 
part  of  the  work  of  Chevalier  du  Pavilion,  who 
played  a  major  role  in  developing  French  naval 
signals.  More  of  his  work  is  recorded  in  an¬ 
other  pamphlet  we  received,  Rapport  dun 
Projet  de  Signaux,  published  in  Versailles  in 
1775.  To  round  out  a  full  year  for  signal  books 
we  acquired  a  set  of  signals  issued  in  1772  by 
Admiral  D  Orvilliers,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  French  navy.  It  consists  of  fourteen  sepa¬ 
rate  parts.  The  first  three  are  devoted  to  gen¬ 


eral  signals,  signals  for  the  nighttime,  and  sig¬ 
nals  for  fog.  The  others  are  devoted  to  the 
use  of  individual  flags  and  their  meanings 
when  hoisted  in  various  positions.  Another 
addition  to  our  French  naval  material  of  more 
immediate  meaning  to  American  history  is  a 
manuscript  journal  kept  on  board  one  of  the 
Comte  d  Estaing  s  ships  off  Savannah  and  in 
West  Indian  waters  during  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution.  We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
mention  this  French  admiral  who  commanded 
the  first  French  fleet  sent  to  aid  the  Americans 
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because  our  collection  relating  to  him  is  ex¬ 
tensive. 


The  British  West  Indies 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
historical  documents  in  the  Library  are  our 
printed  newsletters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  These  little  pamphlets, 
which  rarely  run  to  more  than  eight  pages,  are 
extremelv  scarce  because  most  of  them  were 
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read  to  pieces.  Hastily  printed,  they  contain 
brief  accounts  of  important  events  and  were 
an  important  medium  for  distributing  news. 
This  year  we  obtained  a  curious  English  one 
entitled  A  True  Relation  of  the  late  action  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Dutch  at  Tobago  in  the 
West  Indies ,  London,  1677.  It  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Dutch  victory  over  the  French  dur¬ 
ing  the  closing  days  of  Holland’s  struggle  to 
maintain  her  power  in  the  Caribbean  area.  By 
the  end  of  the  century,  her  important  holdings 
were  reduced  to  a  few  minor  islands  off  the 
Spanish  Main  and  Surinam.  Originally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Dutch  had  broken  the  Spanish  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  Caribbean,  and  between  about 
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1630  and  1660  had  been  a  major  power  in  the 
area.  The  long  commercial  rivalry  between 
England  and  Holland  made  news  of  this  kind 
important  to  the  merchants  of  London. 

We  have  to  jump  almost  a  hundred  years  to 
come  to  our  next  book  on  the  West  Indies.  By 
1795  the  French  Revolution  had  extended  its 
violence  to  the  British  islands.  In  that  year  a 
group  of  Frenchmen  from  nearby  Guadeloupe 
led  a  group  of  Negroes  and  mulattoes  in  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  small  British  island  of  Grenada. 
The  attack  turned  into  a  bloody  slave  insur¬ 
rection.  Ultimately  British  troops  restored 
order,  but  only  after  many  people  had  been 
killed  and  much  property  had  been  destroyed. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  there  were  four 
contemporary  printed  eyewitness  accounts  of 
the  incident.  The  first,  of  which  we  unfortu¬ 
nately  do  not  own  a  copy,  is  Thomas  Turner 
Wises  A  Review  of  the  events,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  Grenada,  printed  at  St.  George’s, 
Grenada,  1795.  As  with  all  West  Indian  im¬ 
prints,  it  is  exceedingly  scarce.  The  second  is 
Gordon  Turnbull’s  A  Narrative  of  the  Revolt 
and  Insurrection  of  the  French  Inhabitants  in 
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the  Island  of  Grenada ,  published  in  Edinburgh 
in  1795  and  reprinted  again  in  1796.  We  own 
copies  of  both  these  editions.  The  third  is  an 
anonymous  work,  A  Brief  Enquiry  into  the 
causes  of ,  and  Conduct  Pursued  by,  the  Co - 
lonial  Government,  For  quelling  the  Insurrec¬ 
tion  in  Grenada,  published  in  London  in  1796. 
We  have  the  first  issue  of  this  work,  but  lack 
the  second  issue  which  contains  a  supplemen¬ 
tal  section  replying  to  Wise’s  pamphlet.  Finally 
we  come  to  the  book  we  purchased  this  year, 
Henry  Thornhill  s  A  Narrative  of  the  Insur¬ 
rection  and  Rebellion  in  the  Island  of  Grenada, 
which  bears  the  curious  imprint,  Barbados. 
Printed  at  Mr.  Gilbert  Ripnel.  In  the  Bay,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Bridges.  1798.  In  a  note  in  his 
preface,  Thornhill  tells  us  that  although  he 
composed  the  work  directly  after  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  the  printer  in  Grenada  had  refused  to 
publish  it.  We  can  surmise  that  he  probably 
felt  Wise’s  account  was  enough  to  satisfy  the 
limited  market  the  island  had  to  offer.  In  any 
case  in  1797,  our  author  removed  to  Barbados 
where  at  first  he  found  the  local  printer  equal¬ 
ly  reluctant  to  print  his  work,  but  to  use  his 
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own  words  At  length  some  time  after  having 
heard  of  a  new  Press  established  in  Bridge- 
Town,  I  had  recourse  to  the  proprietor  thereof, 
who  was  pleased  to  undertake  and  print  the 
following  sheets.”  Study  of  a  map  of  Bridge¬ 
town  shows  that  Gilbert  Ripnel,  the  printer, 
was  not,  as  his  imprint  implies,  located  either 
on  or  under  the  water.  There  is  a  small  penin¬ 
sula  extending  out  into  the  harbor  and  no 
doubt  there  were  bridges  on  each  side.  Prob¬ 
ably  his  press  was  located  in  this  strategic 
position. 


Maps 

In  the  early  sixteenth  century  a  learned 
Swedish  churchman,  Olaus  Magnus,  who  later 
became  archbishop  of  Upsala,  spent  several 
years  collecting  materials  for  a  very  large  il¬ 
lustrated  map  of  the  northern  regions  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  was  published  as  a  woodcut  in  Venice 
m  1539.  Only  one  copy  of  this  edition,  in  a 
Euiopean  library,  is  known  to  survive.  A  re¬ 
duced  version  was  engraved  on  copper  at 
Rome  by  Antonio  Lafreri  in  1572  and  is  also 
extremely  rare.  Only  six  copies  are  known, 
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two  of  which  are  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
these  two  came  to  the  Library  during  the  past 
year  from  Mr.  George  H.  Beans  of  Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  given  us  many  im¬ 
portant  maps  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
illustrations  on  this  map  are  explained  in  de¬ 
tail  in  a  large  volume  by  Archbishop  Magnus, 
first  published  in  Latin  in  Rome  as  Historia  de 
gentibus  septentrionalibus  in  1555.  The  book 
was  very  popular  and  appeared  in  numerous 
editions  during  the  next  hundred  years.  It  was 
published  in  several  countries,  sometimes  in 
translation,  sometimes  in  an  abridged  form.  In 
addition  to  the  map,  Mr.  Beans  gave  the  Li¬ 
brary  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  1555  and  the 
Italian  translation  of  Venice,  1565,  which  are 
welcome  additions  to  the  group  of  editions  al¬ 
ready  in  the  collection,  which  includes  the 
English  translation,  A  Compendious  History 
of  the  Goths ,  Swedes  and  Vandals ,  London, 
1658.  The  map  and  book  qualify  as  Americana 
because  they  take  up  the  problem  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  northern  Europe  and  Iceland 
and  Greenland. 

Mr.  Beans  also  transferred  to  the  Library  a 
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1581  edition  of  the  Camotius  world  map  and  a 
copy  of  Giovanni  Paolo  Cimerlino’s  version 
of  the  single  cordiform  map  by  Oronce  Fine 
published  in  1566  at  Venice,  with  a  dedication 
to  Henry  Fitzalan,  twelfth  earl  of  Arundel,  a 
visiting  English  nobleman.  In  1957  Mr.  Beans 
presented  us  with  a  later  version  of  this  same 
map  which  gave  us  the  occasion  to  discuss  its 
merits  in  our  Annual  Report  for  1957-1958. 

Abraham  Ortelius  ranks  as  one  of  the  two 
or  three  major  figures  in  the  history  of  cartog¬ 
raphy.  His  fame  rests  primarily  on  his  Thea- 
trum  Orbis  Terrarum,  the  first  modern  atlas. 
To  understand  fully  the  importance  of  this 
great  book,  we  have  to  put  ourselves  back  to 
May  25,  1570,  the  date  of  its  publication.  Be¬ 
fore  then,  the  ordinary  European  who  wanted 
to  know  something  about  the  geography  of  a 
land  other  than  his  own  had  to  depend  on  the 
out-of-date  book  that  dominated  geographi¬ 
cal  thinking  for  thirteen  hundred  years,  Clau¬ 
dius  Ptolemy's  Geography .  By  1570  it  had 
passed  through  many  printed  editions  all  of 
which  perpetuated  the  ancient  text  and  maps. 
Successive  editors  had  attempted  to  add  im- 
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proved  maps  and  modern  commentaries,  but 
the  book  was  in  essence  a  product  of  an  earlier 
age  of  scholarship.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  useless  as  a  geographical  tool. 
Ortelius,  who  started  life  as  a  map  illuminator, 
set  out  to  provide  an  up-to-date  atlas  that 
would  provide  reliable  geographical  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  convenient  form.  It  was  a  need  that 
was  being  voiced  by  many  of  his  fellow  mer¬ 
chants  in  Holland.  In  preparing  his  book  he 
used  the  best  available  maps  as  his  models.  Its 
publication  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  cartog¬ 
raphy.  Last  year  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
purchase  the  first  Spanish  edition  of  this  work 
published  in  1588.  We  now  own  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  this  work  in  four  of  the  six  languages 
in  which  it  appeared:  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
and  English.  We  still  lack  the  German  and 
Dutch  editions.  We  want  here  to  acknowledge 
a  particular  debt  to  our  fellow  Associates, 
Carleton  R.  Richmond  and  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Jr.,  whose  contributions  made  this  purchase 
possible. 

Last  year  we  discussed  A  Map  of  the  South 
Part  of  Nova  Scotia ,  probably  by  Moses  Harris, 
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which  was  published  by  Thomas  Jefferys  with 
the  date  January  25,  1750.  This  year  we  ac¬ 
quired  an  earlier  issue  of  the  map,  printed 
from  the  same  copperplate  with  certain  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  chief  of  which  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  title.  The  earlier  title  is  A  New  Map 
of  Nova  Scotia  with  its  Boundaries  according 

o 

to  Mr.  D’  Anvile.  No  change  was  made  in  the 
imprint  or  date  for  the  second  issue,  but  the 
content  of  the  map  and  its  insets  include  two 
changed  place  names,  one  sounding  erased, 
three  symbols  added,  and  three  additional 
names.  Because  of  the  confusion  that  can  arise 
from  a  change  of  title,  it  is  fortunate  that  we 
can  now  put  side  by  side  copies  of  both 
issues  of  the  map. 

A  Revolutionary  War  map  of  English  origin 
is  A  Plan  of  Boston ,  and  its  Environs,  shewing 
the  true  Situation  of  His  Majesty’s  Army ,  and 
also  those  of  the  Rebels.  Drawn  by  an  En¬ 
gineer  at  Boston.  Octr.  1/55.  It  was  engraved 
by  John  Lodge  and  published  by  Andrew  Dury 
in  London  in  March  of  1776.  The  face  of  the 
map  bears  the  following  note:  The  principal 
part  of  this  Plan  was  Survey'd  by  Richard  Wil- 
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liams  Lieutenant  at  Boston— and  sent  over  by 
the  Son  of  a  Nobleman  to  his  Father  in  Town, 
by  whose  Permission  it  is  Published.  NB.  The 
Original  has  been  compared  with— and  Addi¬ 
tions  made  from  Several  other  curious  Draw¬ 
ings/’  The  original  manuscript  of  the  Wil¬ 
liams’  plan  of  the  siege  of  Boston  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  map  joins  a  number  of 
others  already  in  the  Library  which  depict  the 
military  operations  that  opened  the  American 
Revolution. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  German  scholar,  Christoph  Daniel  Ebeling, 
professor  of  Greek  and  History  at  the  Gymna¬ 
sium  of  Hamburg,  became  interested  in  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  United  States  of  America.  Over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  years  he  published  seven  volumes  of  a 
massive  work  entitled  Erdbeschreibung  und 
Geschichte  von  Amerika ,  Hamburg,  1793- 
1816.  As  a  part  of  this  endeavor  he  sought 
the  aid  of  an  expert  geographer,  Daniel 
Friedrich  Sotzmann,  in  preparing  a  series  of 
ten  maps  of  the  American  states.  These  were 
not  published  with  the  book,  but  appeared 


earliest  printed  plan  of  Baltimore  (see  p.  37) 


Ano  de  i f  8 1. 

REFLEXIQNES  POLITICAS 

Y  MILITARES 

SOBRE  LA  PRESENTE  GUERRA, 

DIFIDIDAS  EN  OUATRO  PARTES 

En  la  primera,  se  examinan  las  causas  que  la  han 

originado. 

En  la  segunda,  se  refieren  en  compendio  los  prin* 

cipales  sucesos  de  ella. 

En  la  tercera,  se  impugnan  las  melancolicas  opi- 

niones  de  su  exito. 

En  la  quarts,  se  prueba  debe  terminar  con  gran** 

des  ventajas  nuestras. 

NOT  A  :  Que  la  utilidad  que  produzca  la  impresion 
de  esta  Obrita  ,  se  destina  para  la  fabric  a  del 
Convent o  de  Religiosas  Capuchinas  deNrd.Srd* 
de  Guadalupe . 


DE  ORDEN  DE  SU  EXC 


Xmpresas  en  Mexico  por  D.  Felipe  de  Zuniga  y  Onti¬ 
veros,  calie  de  la  Palma, 


A  Mexican  account  of  the  American  Revolution  (see 
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of  the 


INSURRECTION 

REBELLION 

1NTHE 

ISLAND  of  GRENADA* 

FROM  THE 

COMMENCEMENT  to  the  CONCLUSION. 

INTRODUCED  WITH  A  SUMMARY  DIS* 

COURSE  ON  THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  THE 

BRITISH  CONSTITUTION.  &c. 

BY  HENRY  THORNHILL  ESQUIRE. 


Non  jam  Sunt  Midiocris  Hominum  Libidinis,  Non  Human*  Audaci*  ac 
Tolbrand;*,  Nihil  Cogitant  nisi  Cjedrm,  nisi  Incrndia,  nisi  Rapinas, 

Cic,  in  Catil  2d. 

The  Passions  op  Men  are  at  these  Times  beyond  Bounds.  Human  Audaci¬ 
ties  ARE  NOT  TO  Bt  BORNE  WITH.  THEY  BREATHE  NOTHING  BUT  BLOOD,  I  tB.2* 

and  Rapine. 

BARBADOS. 

PRINTED  AT  Mr.  GilbertRipniI.  IN  THE  BAYr 
BETWEEN  THE  TWO  BRIDGES. 


1798. 


An  unrecorded  West  Indian  imprint  (see  p.  30) 
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individually  at  various  times.  When  the  sheets 
were  finally  completed  drey  were  collected 
and  issued  as  an  atlas  in  1810  under  the  title 
Amerikanischer  Atlas.  The  Library  has  for 

J 

many  years  owned  a  copy  of  the  Erdbeschrei- 
bung  and  we  had  one  of  the  maps— that  of 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  During  the  past  year 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  receive  three  of 
the  other  maps— those  of  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  New  York.  The  Rhode  Island 
map  came  to  us  from  the  estate  of  William 
Davis  Miller. 

Among  the  most  detailed  of  the  plans  of 
American  cities  published  in  the  United  States 
before  1800  was  the  Plan  of  the  Toivn  of  Balti¬ 
more  and  it’s  Environs ,  drawn  by  A.  P.  Folie. 
We  know  little  about  him  except  that  he  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  a  French  geographer  from 
Santo  Domingo  and  that  he  was  associated 
with  the  French  refugees  who  lived  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  during  the  1790’s.  The  plan  is  ded¬ 
icated  to  "The  Citizens  of  Baltimore,”  and  it 
was  engraved  by  a  well-known  Philadelphia 
craftsman,  James  Poupard,  in  1792.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  based  on  a  survey 
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of  the  city  made  about  1784  by  George  Gould- 
smith  Presbury.  The  purchase  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  addition  to  our  collection  of  early  Ameri¬ 
can  city  plans  was  made  possible  by  Mrs. 
John  Nicholas  Brown  and  the  chairman  of 
our  Associates,  Mr.  Waller  Barrett. 

Other  Additions 

Our  Annual  Report  for  1934-1935  (pp.  30- 
33 )  reported  the  acquisition  of  the  first  native 
North  American  book  on  pure  science,  Cad- 
wallader  Colden’s  An  Explication  of  the  First 
Causes  of  Action  in  Matter ,  and ,  of  the  Cause 
of  Gravitation ,  New  York,  1745.  This  abstruse 
pamphlet  by  a  leading  American  intellectual 
figure  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  an  am¬ 
bitious  attempt  to  refute  some  of  Isaac  New¬ 
ton’s  theories.  Although  he  failed,  the  book 
excited  enough  interest  to  be  reprinted  in 
London  and  translated  into  both  German  and 
French.  During  the  past  year,  we  were  for¬ 
tunate  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  French  trans¬ 
lation  of  1751,  published  in  Paris,  under  the 
title  Explication  des  Premieres  Causes  de 
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l  Action  dans  la  Matiere,  Et  de  la  cause  de  la 
Gravitation.  Traduit  de  I’Anglois.  The  trans¬ 
lation  was  taken  from  the  second  London  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  same  year.  The  Library  still  lacks 
it  and  the  German  edition  of  1748. 

One  of  the  curious  aspects  of  historical  re¬ 
search  is  the  way  things  turn  up  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  During  the  year  our  fel¬ 
low  Associate,  Mr.  Penrose  R.  Hoopes  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  presented  us  with  a  copy  of  Timothy 
Matlack’s  An  Oration  delivered  March  16, 
1780,  before  the  Patron,  Vice-President  and 
Members  of  the  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  Held  in  Philadelphia  for  Promoting  Use¬ 
ful  Knowledge,  Philadelphia,  1780.  This  quar¬ 
to  pamphlet  of  twenty-seven  pages  has  been 
recognized  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  items  in  the  history  of  American  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  primarily  a  plea  to  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania  to  employ  modem  farming  prac¬ 
tices.  Buried  in  a  footnote  on  the  advantage 
of  a  steel  plow  is  the  following  sentence,  “For, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  the  high 
Price  of  Steel  is  owing  to  the  small  Quantity 
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of  it  now  used;  as  the  Smallness  of  the  Quan¬ 
tity  heretofore  used  was  a  Consequence  of  its 
high  Price/’  We  believe  that  this  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  early  expression  of  the  now  familiar 
concept  that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  some¬ 
thing  that  is  manufactured  the  lower  the  cost 
per  unit. 


The  Associates 

During  the  year  there  were  a  number  of 
saddening  departures  from  the  fellowship  of 
men  and  women  who  have  long  been  intimate¬ 
ly  associated  with  the  Library.  The  death  on 
April  25,  1960,  of  Mrs.  Harold  Brown  of  New¬ 
port  took  from  us  the  last  member  of  the 
Brown  family  who  belonged  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  that  established  this  Library  as  a  public 
research  institution.  The  untimely  death  of 
her  husband  Harold  Brown  in  1900,  within  a 
week  of  the  death  of  his  older  brother  John 
Nicholas  Brown,  brought  to  the  Library  “The 
Harold  Brown  Collection  of  Books  on  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  in  America”  around  which 
the  Library  has  been  able  to  build  its  collec- 
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tion  of  books  relating  to  religious  America. 
Mrs.  Brown  continued  her  interest  in  the  col¬ 
lection  after  her  husband’s  death  and  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  acquire  a  number  of  notable 
additions  to  that  part  of  the  Library. 

On  October  6,  1959,  Mrs.  Louisa  Dexter 
Sharpe  Metcalf  died  in  Providence,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  For  over  twenty  years  she  had  been  one 
of  our  most  vigorous  and  understanding  sup¬ 
porters.  Her  material  contributions  in  both 
money  and  books  were  extensive.  More  im¬ 
portant,  however,  she  was  always  on  hand 
when  assistance  was  needed  in  acquiring  a 
particularly  important  and  costly  addition  to 
the  Library.  The  major  augmentation  of  our 
collection  on  the  Spanish  Southwest,  described 
in  the  Annual  Report  for  1939-1940,  was  made 
possible  almost  entirely  by  Mrs.  Metcalf’s  as¬ 
sistance.  Under  her  will  the  Library  is  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  most  munificent  bequest.  Initially 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  income  will  be  used 
to  begin  the  program  we  described  earlier. 

The  death  on  July  6,  1959,  of  William  Davis 
Miller  of  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island,  took  from 
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us  another  staunch  supporter  of  the  Library. 
Mr.  Miller  served  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Management  from  1934  to  1955  with 
a  brief  hiatus  during  the  war  when  he  was  on 
active  duty  as  a  Commander  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve.  During  the  years  of  his 
support  he  presented  the  Library  with  some 
of  its  most  notable  additions,  including  a  tea 
broadside  published  in  Boston  in  1773;  Seut- 
ter’s  Flaggen ,  Augsburg,  1782,  a  flag  sheet 
showing  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  and  Barry’s 
Set  of  Signals,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  1800.  From 
his  estate  the  Library  received  several  fine 
atlases.  Among  them  were  two  editions  of 
The  English  Pilot.  The  Fourth  Book,  one  pub¬ 
lished  in  London  by  Thomas  Page  and  William 
Mount  in  1732  and  the  other  of  1794  pub¬ 
lished  for  Mount  and  Davidson.  Two  French 
atlases  in  the  group  are  the  monumental  Nep¬ 
tune  Frangois,  published  at  Amsterdam  be¬ 
tween  1693  and  1703,  and  Jacques  Beilin’s 
VHydrographie  Frangoise,  Paris,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  containing  maps  dated  from  1737  to 
1772.  Seven  separate  maps  of  the  American 
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colonies  of  the  period  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  also  form,  for  all  practical  purposes,  an 
atlas  because  they  are  carefully  mounted  on 
linen  and  folded  into  two  decorated  slipcases 
of  blue  cardboard  with  tasteful  gilt  decoration. 
Paper  labels  on  some  of  the  maps  indicate  they 
were  purchased  about  1777  or  1778  from  the 
successors  to  Roch  Joseph  Julien,  a  publisher 
with  headquarters  in  the  Hotel  Soubise.  It 
seems  quite  possible  the  maps  were  especially 
selected  by  or  for  a  French  officer  about  to 
leave  for  the  American  wars.  The  maps  in  this 
form  would  have  made  a  handsome  farewell 
present. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  membership  in  the 
Associates  stood  at  611.  We  lost  twenty-six 
through  death  and  twenty-six  new  people 
joined.  Sixteen  members  resigned.  A  total  of 
$11,683.92  was  received  through  the  Asso¬ 
ciates.  We  want  to  express  our  particular 
thanks  to  the  following  Associates  who  made 
possible  the  acquisition  of  some  of  the  more 
important  books:  Barnes  and  Noble,  Inc.;  Mr. 
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Robert  L.  Barrows;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  Bar¬ 
rett;  Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen;  Miss  Alice 
Bray  ton;  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown;  the  Hon. 
David  K.  E.  Bruce;  Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Malcolm  G.  Chace,  Jr.;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  H.  Chafee;  the  Coe  Foundation;  Mr. 
John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Murray  S.  Dan- 
forth;  Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop;  the  Hon.  Theo¬ 
dore  Francis  Green;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Plark- 
ness;  Mr.  Harrison  D.  Horblit;  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Houghton,  Jr.;  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley;  Mr. 
Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis;  Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly; 
Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Easton  Louttit,  Jr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  John 
Lownes,  Jr.;  Mr.  Paul  Mellon;  Mrs.  Eugene 
Allen  Noble;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Rich¬ 
mond;  Mr.  Watson  Smith;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thom¬ 
as  W.  Streeter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  George  Tay¬ 
lor;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Watts  II. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associates  took 
place  on  April  14, 1960.  We  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  Howard  H.  Peckham,  the  Director  of  our 
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sister  institution,  the  William  L.  Clements  Li¬ 
brary  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  spoke 
on  "The  Struggle  for  North  America,  1690- 
1760,  The  French  and  English  War  for  Su¬ 
premacy/7  For  the  occasion  we  mounted  an  ex¬ 
hibition  with  the  same  title.  We  also  issued  our 
tenth  Associates'  publication,  The  French  and 
Indian  War ,  An  Album ,  which  was  distributed 
to  all  the  Associates. 

The  Work  of  the  Library 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Library  re- 
ceivecl  2,834  visitors.  Seven  hundred  and 
seventy-four  of  these  we  count  as  research 
visits.  Our  Librarian  Emeritus,  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth,  has  made  extensive  use  of  the  Library 
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in  the  research  in  which  he  has  been  engaged 
since  his  retirement.  Professor  James  B. 
Hedges  of  our  History  Department  continues 
to  work  with  the  Brown  Papers  in  preparation 
of  the  second  volume  of  his  history  of  the 
Brown  business  firms.  Franklin  S.  Coyle,  a 
graduate  student  in  history,  is  in  almost  daily 
attendance  with  his  work  on  the  Welcome 
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Arnold  papers.  These  three  were  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  users  of  the  Library  during  the  year. 
Another  graduate  student,  Winthrop  D.  Jor¬ 
dan,  made  extensive  use  of  our  slavery  and 
abolition  pamphlets  in  preparing  his  disser¬ 
tation  on  negro-white  relations  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Among  our  other  visitors 
were  the  Librarian  Emerita  of  the  Annmary 
Brown  Memorial  Library,  Miss  Margaret  B. 
Stillwell,  pursuing  her  studies  in  early  printed 
books;  Mr.  T.  Ewan  of  Tulane  University  who 
was  investigating  John  Bannister,  the  Virginia 
botanist;  Mr.  Howard  Rice  of  the  Princeton 
University  Library  in  search  of  material  on 
Chastellux;  Mr.  Irving  Lowens  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  the  authority  on  early  American 
songbooks;  Dr.  Francisco  Guerra,  who  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  bibliography  of  early  American  medi¬ 
cal  books;  and  Dr.  Francis  Rogers  of  Harvard, 
who  paid  us  a  visit  in  search  of  material  for 
the  forthcoming  publication  of  his  Lowell  Lec¬ 
tures  on  “Geo-Theo-Politics  in  the  Age  of  Dis¬ 
covery,  The  Lesson  of  Early  Printed  Books/’ 
These  visitors  illustrate  the  variety  of  ways  in 
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which  our  collections  are  called  upon.  In  addi¬ 
tion  a  number  of  advanced  undergraduates 
had  occasion  to  call  upon  our  resources.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  letters  were  written  by 
members  of  the  staff  in  response  to  biblio¬ 
graphical  and  historical  questions.  Our  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratory  made  741  photostat  prints 
and  thirty-seven  photographic  negatives  in 
response  to  143  orders.  Because  of  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  basement,  the  photographic  lab¬ 
oratory  was  closed  temporarily  on  April  26, 
1960,  which  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  items  processed.  Forty-three  orders 
were  filled  by  the  Brown  University  photo¬ 
graphic  laboratory  for  microfilms  of  books  and 
broadsides  in  the  Library. 

The  staff  during  the  past  year  consisted  of 
Thomas  R.  Adams,  Librarian;  Miss  Marion  VV. 
Adams,  Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  Mr.  William 
F.  E.  Morley,  and  Mr.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  as¬ 
sistants;  and  Mrs.  Alexander  V.  Prisley,  secre¬ 
tary.  Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Watts  continued  her 
work  with  the  Associates  as  well  as  carrying  on 
the  index  to  these  Annual  Reports.  Mr.  Daniel 
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G.  Knowlton,  our  binder,  continued  to  divide 
his  time  equally  between  the  John  Hay  Li¬ 
brary  and  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 

Thomas  R.  Adams, 

Librarian 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Baenaby  Conrad  Keeney 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Clarence  Saunders  Brigham 
Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis 
William  Easton  Louttit,  Jr. 

Clifton  Waller  Barrett, 
Consultant 


ITEMS  DONATED  TO  THE  LIBRARY 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  present  the  following  list  of 

people  who  donated  books  and  other  items  to  the  rare 

book  collections  of  the  Library  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  George  H.  Beans 

Oronce  Fine.  Cosmographia  universalis  ab  Orontio 
olim  descripta.  [Venice],  1566.  [map] 

[Giacomo  Gastaldi].  Cosmographia  Universalis  et 
Exactissima  J  uxta  P  ostremam  V eotencorum 
Traditionem.  Venice,  1581.  [map] 

Olaus  Magnus.  [Carta  marina  et  descriptio  septentri- 
onalium  terrarum].  Rome,  1572.  [map] 

Olaus  Magnus.  Historia  de  gentibus  septentrionali- 
bus.  Rome,  1555. 

Olaus  Magnus.  Historia  delle  Genti  et  della  Natura 
delle  Cose  Settentrionali.  Venice,  1565. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.,  in  Memory  of  William 

Latham,  Class  of  1828 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Brown 
University  .  .  .  Providence ,  October ,  1812. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Brown 
University  .  .  .  Providence ,  October ,  1823. 

Mr.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr. 

Julien  Peleus.  Les  Questions  lllustres  de  M.  Julien 
Peleus ,  Advocat  en  Parlement.  .  .  .  4th  edition. 
Paris,  1612. 

Mr.  William  B.  Farnsworth 

Journal  of  Amos  Farnsworth,  April  19,  1775  to  Jan- 
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uary  10,  1776;  July  27,  1776  to  December  7, 
1776.  [manuscript] 

Mr.  Penrose  R.  Hoopes 

Timothy  Matlack.  An  Oration  delivered  March  16, 
1780 ,  before  the  .  .  .  American  Philosophical 
Society.  Philadelphia,  1780. 

Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Lea 

Zedekiah  Sanger.  A  Sermon ,  preached,  Feb.  28, 
1 798,  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wat¬ 
son.  .  .  .  Warren,  R.  I.,  1798. 

Dr.  W.  L.  McKinney,  in  Memory  of  William 

Latham,  Class  of  1828 

Brown  University.  Catalogus  Eorum  qui  in  Colle- 
gio  Rhod.  Ins.  et  Prov.  Plant,  ab  Anno  1769 ,  ad 
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Mr.  Harry  Shaw  Newman 

Charles-Hcnri ,  Comte  d'Estaing.  [Paris],  1729. 
[line  engraving] 

Jean  Baptiste  Benard.  Le  Capne  Jacques  Cook. 
[Paris,  c.  1785].  [line  engraving] 

Estate  of  Elmer  J.  Rathbun 

William  Blackstone.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England.  Philadelphia,  1771-1772.  4  vols. 
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Boston  Paper  Staining  Manufactory  1795  [Boston, 
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Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser 
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poses  to  open  a  school.  .  .  .  Raynham  [Mass.], 
1792.  [broadside] 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Greenup,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Grout,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Annette  Mason  Ham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Sidney  Hamer,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

Mr.  Sinclair  Hamilton,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  P.  Hammond,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Huntington  Hanchett,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Handy,  Jr.,  Manville,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Archibald  Hanna,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Richard  Hanson,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Jr.,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mr.  Thompson  R.  Harlow,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  T.  Hastings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wyndham  Hayward,  Winter  Park,  Florida 

G‘  Hazard’  Jr-’  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Hazard,  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Dwight  B.  Heath,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

r.  and  Mrs  James  B.  Hedges,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Coles  Hegeman,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  F .  Thomas  Heller,  New  York  City 
Mr  Robert  W.  Hendee,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
Mile.  Laure  Henrotte,  Paris,  France 
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Mr.  James  D.  Herbert,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Herrick,  Wayne,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  D.  Heydon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Seville  Higgins,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Hill,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Philip  Hofer,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  John  S.  Holbrook,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Holding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Penrose  R.  Hoopes,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Harrison  D.  Horblit,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  S.  Horton,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Everett  J.  Horton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Queenstown,  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hoving,  New  York  City 

Mr.  E.  Harris  Howard,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wright  Howes,  Chicago,  Illinois 

*Mr.  Paul  B.  Howland,  Prov  idence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  San  Rafael,  California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Newton  Hughes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Mr.  William  R.  Hulbert,  Wayland,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Jansen  Hunt,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  Hunt,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  S.  Foster  Hunt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Roland  D.  Hussey,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  D.  Bruce  Hutchinson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Hyde,  Somerville,  New  Jersey 

*Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  New  York  City 

Miss  Katharine  Irwin,  Seattle,  Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Iselin,  Mamaroneck,  New  York 

Mr.  Henry  Greene  Jackson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  M.  Dean  Jacoby,  Dallas,  Texas 
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Mr.  Horace  C.  Jeffers,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R.  Jeffers,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
IVfr.  and  IVIrs.  C.  P.  Beauchamp  Jelferys,  Newport,  R.  I 
Mr.  James  Jemail,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Jonah,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Arnold  W.  Jones,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Jones,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  D.  Jordan,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley,  Saunderstown,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Winfield  S.  Kennedy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  Meyer  Kestnbaum,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Mr.  LeRoy  E.  Kimball,  Tomkins  Cove-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
*Mr.  Eugene  A.  King-man,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederic  R.  Kiridand,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Nathan  J.  Kiven,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Dr.  Nathan  J.  Kiven,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Clinton  Prescott  Knight,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  G.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  H.  P.  Kraus,  New  York  City 

Mr.  H.  Charles  Kwasha,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  LaFarge,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Laing,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*  Captain  Frederick  W.  Laing,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Edgar  J.  Lanpher,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lazare,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 

*Miss  Nancy  Duke  Lewis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Lindemuth,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  Frederick  Lippitt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Lord,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Robley  Louttit,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Louttit,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lovejoy,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Gilman  Low,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Philip  Lukin,  New  York  City 

*Mr.  Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  Westerville,  Ohio 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lyons,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Hugh  F.  MacColl,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  MacDonnell,  Larchmont,  New  York 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Mackenzie,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  David  S.  Maimin,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  MacR.  Makepeace,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Marshall,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Edgar  J.  Marston,  La  Jolla,  California 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 

*Mrs.  Reune  Martin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Mather  II,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  F.  Mathes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Matzke,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hunter  Mauran,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mauran  III,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Maxon,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Maxwell  Mays,  Coventry  Center,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  James  Comly  McCoy,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  McLoughlin,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Davol  H.  Meader,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Paul  Mellon,  Upperville,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Henry  K.  Metcalf,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
*Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Metzdorf,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Middendorf  II,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
"Mr-  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  John  J.  Monk,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Monohon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Montgomery,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 

*Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  E.  Morley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  C.  Mowry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Mullane,  Quincy,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Murphy,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  Setauket,  New  York 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Murray,  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  William  Myers,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  C.  Nash,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Ray  Nash,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  Kenneth  Nebenzahl,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  George  E.  Nerney,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  E.  Neugebauer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Newton,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Nichols,  Syosset,  New  York 

*Mrs.  S.  M.  Nicholson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Norton-Taylor,  New  York  City 

Miss  Bertha  Noyes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  Robert  Gale  Noyes,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  O’Neil,  New  York  City 

Mr.  William  B.  Osgood,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Helen  R.  Ostby,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  B.  Owen,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Palmer,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  Dennis  Parady,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

The  Hon.  Charles  McKew  Parr,  Chester,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Douglas  G.  Parsonage,  New  York  City 

Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Patten,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Gilman  D’Arcy  Paul,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Peckham,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Miss  Clara  L.  Penney,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abraham  M.  Percelay,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  John  D.  Perkins,  Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania 
*  Dr.  John  D.  Perkins,  Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Perrin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Perry,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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IVlr.  James  Tice  Phillips,  Laytonville,  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Allen  Pierce,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Dr.  Herman  C.  Pitts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Plouffe,  Greenwood,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Essex,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Porter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
"Mr-  George  W.  Potter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  V.  Prisley,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Andrew  E.  Propper,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Miss  Mary  T.  Quinn,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Ream,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bleike  Sheldon  Reed,  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ress,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Elizabeth  I.  Richardson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond,  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Riley,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Riley,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Roberts,  Florence,  Italy 

Mr.  William  J.  Roberts,  Northfield,  Illinois 

Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Franklin  Westcott  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Philip  and  Lionel  Robinson,  Ltd.,  London,  England 

Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mrs.  William  Greene  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  R  I 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rohlfs,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Romaine,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Erwin  Rosenthal,  Zurich,  Switzerland 

Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Rossiter,  Ithaca,  New  York 
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Miss  Mary  Rugh,  Miami,  Florida 

Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

*Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wilbour  E.  Saunders,  Webster,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Sawyer,  London,  England 

Mr.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schermerhorn,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  B.  Schimmel,  Rye,  New  York 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Mr.  Victor  B.  Schwartz,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Scott,  Jr.,  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 

Seven  Gables  Bookshop,  New  York  City 

Miss  Ellen  Shaffer,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  K.  Shipton,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  William  H.  Shupert,  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rollo  G.  Silver,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Clarke  Simonds,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Lincoln,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  FI.  Adrian  Smith,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Stanton  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 
*Mrs.  Nathaniel  W.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orland  F.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Christie  Smith,  Darien,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Robert  O.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*Mr.  Russell  C.  Smith,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  Smith,  Tucson,  Arizona 
Colonel  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mr.  and  Airs.  Willman  Spawn,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Spilman,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  George  S.  Squibb,  Saunderstown,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harvey  C.  Stafford,  Plandome,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Staley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mildred  M.  Stanton,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  C.  Richard  Steedman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  W.  Steere,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Samuel  Stern,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

*Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  London,  England 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London,  England 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Greenville,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  E.  Stoddard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  J.  Stogdell  Stokes,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Julius  Stoll,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Weston  W.  Stuart,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 
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Introduction 


ON  October  9,  1959,  the  Committee  of 
Management  adopted  a  Program  for 
the  Future  Growth  of  The  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
continue  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  to 
the  world  of  scholarship.  An  abridged  ver¬ 
sion  of  that  Program  is  printed  herein.  This 
document  emphasizes  problems  of  inter¬ 
nal  housekeeping,  particularly  the  cata¬ 
logue  and  the  building.  During  the  year 
following,  Brown  University  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  renovate  the  basement  and  to  be¬ 
gin  the  revision  of  the  catalogue.  The 
shelving  for  rare  books  was  increased  four¬ 
fold  and  two  additional  study  areas  were 
added.  The  Committee  also  approved,  in 
principle,  building  a  mezzanine  across  the 
back  of  the  building  to  provide  individual 
studies  and  more  space  for  cataloguing 
and  the  reference  collection.  Machinery 
for  controlling  the  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  building  was  also  installed. 
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Later  in  the  year,  at  their  meeting  on  May 
15,  i960,  the  Committee  also  decided  that 
the  time  had  come  to  ask  the  advice  of 
people  who  use  the  Library  about  ways 
to  increase  its  value.  On  November  2  and 
3,  i960,  a  conference  was  held  of  which 
this  is  a  record.  The  participants  were  se¬ 
lected  from  the  Associates  of  The  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  the  faculty  of 
Brown  University,  and  the  world  of  schol¬ 
arship. 

President  Keeney,  who  had  issued  the 
invitations,  opened  the  first  meeting.  He 
assured  the  participants  that  the  Library 
had  the  full  support  of  the  University  and 
asked  them  to  help  find  ways  in  which  its 
support  could  be  applied  most  effectively. 
He  then  turned  the  meeting  over  to  the 
chairman  of  the  conference,  Louis  B. 
Wright  of  the  Folger  Library. 

The  first  speaker  was  Robert  E.  Spiller, 
who  began  with  a  discussion  of  “How  can 
the  untapped  riches  of  printed  sources  in 
general,  as  opposed  to  manuscript  sources, 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  scholars? 
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Particularly,  how  can  such  scholars  as  so¬ 
cial  and  intellectual  historians,  who  often 
use  old  sources  in  new  ways,  be  made 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  collections 
of  the  Library?”  The  second  session  was 
led  by  Lewis  U.  Hanke  who  spoke  on 
“How  can  interest  best  be  stimulated  in 
the  area  of  the  Library's  collections — 
American  history  to  1801,  treated  as  a  part 
of  the  history  of  western  civilization, 
rather  than  as  a  part  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  United  States?”  and  Durand 
Echeverria  opened  the  third  session  with 
his  paper  on  “How  can  the  great  variety 
of  materials  in  the  Library  be  more  effec¬ 
tively  brought  to  the  attention  of  scholars 
who  are  not  historians,  by  tradition  the 
principal  users  of  the  Library?”  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  print  a  verbatim  report  of  the 
discussions  that  followed  each  of  the  pa¬ 
pers.  Therefore,  to  show  the  tenor  of  the 
conference  we  have  attempted  to  give  an 
overall  account  of  what  was  said. 


Thomas  R.  Adams 


A  Program  for  the  Future 
Growth  of  The 
John  Carter  Brown  Library 

(abridged  version) 

The  Nature  of  the  Library 

THE  growth  of  American  scholarship 
has  long  been  a  fundamental  part  of 
the  aims  of  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 
Recently  the  facilities  of  the  Library  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  that 
growth  to  the  degree  demanded  by  its 
unique  position.  The  causes  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  rest  primarily  on  the  Depression  of 
the  1930’s  and  the  postwar  inflation  of  the 
1940^  and  1950’s.  Because  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  men  and  women  who  built 
the  collections  and  the  success  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  and  policies  of  the  Library,  plans 
to  meet  this  situation  must  be  a  product 
of  those  achievements,  traditions,  and 
policies. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  evaluate  our  re¬ 
sources  of  about  25,000  rare  books  and 
some  6,500  bibliographical  reference  books. 
A  partial  analysis  will  be  found  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.  However,  since  justification  for  the 
proposals  about  to  be  made  rest  almost 
entirely  on  our  position  within  our  chosen 
field,  a  few  general  comments  are  in  order. 
The  growth  of  the  Library  through  113 
years  has  been  a  continual  process.  The 
family  who  began  the  work  and  the  li¬ 
brarians  who  carried  it  on  have  put  to¬ 
gether  a  broadly  conceived  and  closely 
integrated  assembly  of  source  books,  maps, 
and  related  material,  issued  before  1801, 
that  deal  with  America.  The  few  libraries 
that  rival  us  in  our  field  generally  lack  the 
advantage  of  being  an  integral  part  of  an 
academic  community.  It  is  this  second  fac¬ 
tor  that  makes  us  unusually  qualified  to 
undertake  an  ambitious  program. 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  Library 
will  always  be  the  steady  growth  of  its 
collection.  This  is  emphasized  because  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  reading  this 
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document  which  deals  entirely  with  the 
cognate  responsibility  of  stimulating  and 
serving  scholarship. 

The  Proposal 

It  is  proposed  that  the  University  use 
The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  to  develop 
a  center  for  encouraging  study  in  “The 
Early  History  of  the  Americas.”  To  do  so 
three  administrative  actions  should  be 
taken  at  once.  First,  the  full  author-title- 
subject  catalogue  of  the  Library  should  be 
completed.  Second,  the  useable  space  in 
the  library  building  should  be  increased 
through  alterations.  Third,  co-operation 
between  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
and  the  main  University  Library  should  be 
increased  so  that  the  primary  resources  of 
one  and  the  secondary  resources  of  the 
other  can  be  joined  more  effectively. 

The  Early  History  of  the  Americas 

The  Early  History  of  the  Americas”  is 
used  here  to  evoke  the  phase  of  American 
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history  collected  by  The  John  Carter  Brown 
Library. 

During  the  three  centuries  in  which  the 
New  World  was  discovered,  explored,  and 
settled,  western  man  had  his  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  an  area  that  was  hitherto  com¬ 
pletely  unknown.  In  its  most  significant 
aspects  this  experience  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  discovery  of  the  general  shape 
of  world  geography  was  completed  by 
Captain  Cook's  voyages  between  1768  and 
1780.  The  process  by  which  European  civi¬ 
lization  became  settled  on  the  American 
continents  also  entered  upon  a  new  era  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  American 
Revolution  signaled  the  end  of  formal  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  social  ties  with  the 
Old  World.  Thus  it  is  that  the  years  from 
1492  to  1801  constitute  the  era  in  western 
civilization  during  which  European  cul¬ 
tures  first  felt  the  impact  of  America  and 
the  American  continents  first  felt  the  im¬ 
pact  of  European  cultures. 

In  collecting  the  Library  has  never  con- 
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fined  itself  to  the  obvious  books  about 
voyages  and  travels  although  they  were 
our  point  of  departure.  We  long  ago 
branched  out  into  all  phases  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  and  on  our  shelves  will  be  found 
religion,  law,  political  science,  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  science,  and  medicine.  The  only  re¬ 
quirement  is  that  the  book  relate  to  the 
American  experience.  Although  the  word 
“Americana”  is  carved  over  our  front  door, 
it  would  be  perfectly  permissible  to  say 
that  this  is  a  library  which  specializes  in 
the  European  phase  of  American  history. 
A  substantial  proportion  of  the  books  were 
written  by  Europeans,  addressed  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  printed  in  Europe. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  Library  intends  to  introduce  into  the 
academic  world  a  new,  formal  interde¬ 
partmental  entity.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel 
that  the  importance  of  our  concept  “The 
Early  History  of  the  Americas”  lies  in  its 
close  association  with  the  books  that  go 
to  make  up  its  literature.  It  is  but  one  of 
a  multitude  of  ways  knowledge  of  human 
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history  can  be  broken  down.  We  feel  that 
its  usefulness  will  not  be  in  proliferation, 
but  instead  in  its  development  in  a  place 
where  people  from  a  variety  of  fields  can 
meet  together  with  the  books. 

The  Execution 

The  activities  which  will  have  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken  to  realize  our  goal  are  described 
below.  Their  outstanding  characteristic  is 
that  all  the  major  elements  needed  are 
already  present.  Little  that  is  new  will 
have  to  be  added.  The  main  task  will  be 
one  of  reorientation  so  that  these  elements 
can  contribute  more  effectively  to  the 
needs  of  scholarship. 

1.  The  Bibliographical  Center. 

A  major  part  in  this  program  would  be 
a  bibliographical  center  to  which  scholars 
could  come  for  guidance  in  investigating 
the  vast  printed  literature  on  the  subject. 
Since  experience  has  suggested  that  the 
most  effective  bibliographical  tools  are 
those  based  directly  on  the  books  them- 
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selves,  the  great  concentration  of  these 
books,  both  primary  and  secondary,  in 
Brown  University  makes  it  appropriate  for 
us  to  undertake  the  creation  of  such  a  tool. 
Tentatively  it  would  be  made  up  of  the 
following  components. 

a.  The  Author-Title  Subject  Cata¬ 
logue  of  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 
At  present  one-third  of  the  books  in  the 
Library  are  completely  catalogued.  Gen¬ 
erally,  they  are  the  books  acquired  after 
1923*  This  means  that  the  ordinary  user 
of  the  Library  does  not  find  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  any  guides  for  subject,  editor,  or 
translator  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  Li¬ 
brary.  These  books  are  represented  sim¬ 
ply  by  short  author  and  title  cards  which 
are  useful  for  finding  a  particular  book 
when  the  author  or  title  is  known,  but 
are  of  limited  help  in  showing  the  full 
scope  of  our  holding  on  a  subject.  Our 
catalogue  should  be  completed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  is  proposed  that 
this  job  be  done  in  co-operation  with 
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the  Cataloguing  Department  of  the  main 
University  Library.  The  basic  technical 
work  would  be  edited  by  the  staff  of  The 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  where  their 
special  knowledge  would  be  used  to 
supply  information  for  additional  notes 
and  additional  subject  headings.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  cataloguing  the  books  acquired 
before  1923,  the  team  would  redo  the 
cards  for  the  books  fully  catalogued 
after  that  date.  In  most  cases  this  will 
simply  be  a  job  of  recopying.  In  certain 
respects  John  Carter  Brown  procedures 
have  not  followed  those  of  the  main 
Library.  In  the  recopying  these  could  be 
adjusted. 

Multiple  copies  of  the  cards  would  be 
used  as  follows.  1)  A  complete  set  of 
author-title-subject  cards  for  The  John 
Carter  Brown  Library.  2)  An  extra  card 
for  each  of  the  series  of  special  files  to 
be  discussed  below.  3)  An  extra  card  for 
the  printed  catalogue  to  be  described 
in  a  later  section.  4)  A  complete  set  of 
author- title-subject  cards  for  the  Univer- 
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sity  Library.  This  last  should  be 
plained. 

At  present  practically  none  of  the 
books  in  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
are  recorded  in  the  main  catalogue  of 
the  University,  the  Public  Catalogue  of 
the  John  Hay  Library.  Thus,  the  vital 
interlocking  relationship  between  the 
John  Carter  Brown’s  primary  collections 
and  the  John  Hay’s  secondary  collec¬ 
tions  are  not  effectively  brought  to  the 
attention  of  users  of  the  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  Libraries. 

In  addition  to  the  conventional  sets  of 
cards  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  author- 
title-subject  catalogue,  certain  additional 
groups  will  be  added.  The  first  is  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  author-title-subject  cards  for 
selected  secondary  books  on  “The  Early 
History  of  the  Americas”  in  the  other 
Brown  Libraries. 

For  many  years  the  Library  has  made 
it  a  practice  to  prepare  author  and  sub¬ 
ject  cards  for  appropriate  periodical  ar¬ 
ticles  and  reprints  that  deal  with  ma- 
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terials  in  the  Library.  This  practice 
would  be  continued.  However,  there  are 
a  number  of  short  cuts  that  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  through  indexes  to  periodical  lit¬ 
erature  such  as  Writings  in  American 
History. 

The  goal  of  our  author-title-subject 
catalogue  would  be  to  provide  as  com¬ 
plete  a  guide  as  possible  to  the  printed 
literature  on  “The  Early  History  of  the 
Americas”  found  on  the  campus  of 
Brown  University.  At  first  appearance 
this  may  seem  to  impose  a  local  limit  on 
the  usefulness  of  the  tool.  However, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  based 
on  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  it 
takes  on  a  national  importance,  particu¬ 
larly  when  associated  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  center  to  be  described  be¬ 
low.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  here 
that  included  in  the  collections  of  both 
libraries  are  a  large  number  of  reprints, 
facsimiles,  and  photo  reproductions  of 
books,  particularly  extremely  scarce  ones, 
not  in  the  Brown  Libraries.  These  are 
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also  to  be  fully  catalogued.  A  secondary 
part  of  the  program  is  to  continue  to  add 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  libraries  these 
substitutes”  wherever  we  cannot  get  the 
original. 

b.  Special  Files  in  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library.  This  Library  was  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  providing  extra  files.  The  most 
notable  of  these  is  its  chronological  file 
in  which  all  books  are  listed  by  date  of 
publication.  At  present  we  also  have 
files  on  printers,  places  of  publication, 
engravers,  engravings,  portraits,  maps, 
previous  owners,  and  a  bibliographical 
file.  Except  for  the  chronological  file  all 
suffer  from  the  same  handicap  as  the 
author-title-subject  file.  They  are  not 
complete.  The  chronological  file  is  also 
handicapped  because  its  cards  are  highly 
abbreviated.  By  using  multiple  copies 
of  the  catalogue  cards,  these  files  can 
be  brought  up-to-date  and  made  more 
effective. 
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c.  The  Bibliographical  Reference  Col¬ 
lection.  For  many  years  the  Library  has 
been  proud  of  its  reference  collection  of 
bibliographies  of  Americana.  Today  it 
numbers  something  over  6,500  books, 
pamphlets,  and  reprints,  and  consists  of 
bibliographies,  reference  works,  and  cer¬ 
tain  secondary  works  that  have  signifi¬ 
cant  bibliographical  and  reference  uses. 
In  most  cases  bibliographies  are  anno¬ 
tated  with  the  Library's  holdings.  All  of 
these  are  completely  catalogued  in  the 
author-title-subject  catalogue  of  The  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  but  not  in  the 
main  University  Library.  The  recata¬ 
loguing  of  this  part  of  the  collection 
would  be  a  part  of  the  over-all  cata¬ 
loguing  program. 

The  bibliographical  center,  then,  would 
consist  of  the  expanded  author-title-sub- 
ject  catalogue,  special  files,  and  bibliog- 
ra  Ph  ies.  Its  effectiveness,  in  turn,  would 
reflect  the  caliber  of  our  collections. 
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2.  Publications. 

The  Library  already  has  four  groups  of 
publications.  First  is  a  series  of  Associates’ 
publications  based  on  certain  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitions.  Since  1946,  ten  of  these  have 
been  published.  Second  is  our  group  of 
facsimile  maps,  seven  of  which  have  been 
issued  since  1941.  Third,  are  the  Annual 
Reports  described  in  the  Appendix  and  last 
are  the  newly  introduced  informal  multi- 
lithed  catalogues  of  exhibitions.  In  addi¬ 
tion  two  more  projects  would  be  under¬ 
taken.  One  is  the  preparation  of  a  series 
of  lists  of  the  Library’s  holdings  in  various 
subject  fields  which  have  not  been  covered 
by  bibliographies  that  would  point  up  as¬ 
pects  of  “The  Early  History  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas"  in  need  of  study. 

The  major  publication  venture  would  be 
to  bring  out  a  new  (the  fourth)  edition 
of  the  Library’s  printed  catalogue.  The 
first  edition  of  this  chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged  catalogue,  issued  between  1865 
and  1871,  included  all  the  books  printed 
before  1801  then  in  the  Library.  The  sec- 
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ond  edition  appeared  between  1875  and 
1882  and  only  covered  the  years  through 
1700.  The  third  edition,  printed  between 
1919  and  1931,  stops  with  the  year  1674. 
The  University  receives  five  or  six  orders 
for  the  third  edition  each  year  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  lists  only  fifteen  per  cent  of 
our  holdings  and  has  been  out  of  print  for 
almost  twenty-five  years.  The  proposed 
fourth  edition  would  be  a  by-product  of 
the  recataloguing  operation  described 
above.  We  would  reproduce  the  catalogue 
cards  by  photolithography  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
done  in  its  printed  catalogue.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  book  would  be  less  elaborate 
than  in  the  earlier  catalogue,  but  critical 
notes  could  be  much  fuller  because  they 
can  be  added  on  a  separate  card  during 
the  photographing. 

3.  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  and  the 

World  of  Scholarship. 

Increasing  the  use  of  the  Library  by  the 
world  of  scholarship  is  mainly  a  task  of 
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developing  intangibles.  The  establishment 
of  research  positions  like  the  one  occupied 
by  Mr.  Wroth,  the  former  librarian,  and 
the  creation  of  fellowships  are  among  the 
more  obvious  steps  to  be  considered.  Also 
the  Library  can  co-operate  with  founda¬ 
tions  and  institutes  interested  in  the  same 
goals.  We  should  make  the  building  more 
convenient  for  scholars  to  work  for  ex¬ 
tended  periods.  This  can  be  done  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  changes  in  the  building  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  below.  The  Library  could  also  act 
as  host  to  research  programs  and  similar 
enterprises  which  require  an  office  near  a 
major  research  center. 

4.  Building. 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  is  op¬ 
erating  in  essentially  the  same  quarters  it 
did  fifty  years  ago.  Therefore,  more  space 
must  be  found.  Fortunately  within  the 
present  structure  there  are  large  areas  that 
can  be  developed.  Two  steps  are  proposed. 
First,  the  basement  should  be  completely 
rehabilitated  to  increase  the  stack  area  of 
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the  Library  and  to  provide  work  areas, 
particularly  for  the  map  division.  Second, 
the  large  vacant  area  over  the  Trustees’ 
Room  at  the  back  of  the  building  should 
be  turned  into  a  mezzanine  in  which  would 
be  a  series  of  study  offices  and  increased 
shelving  for  the  reference  collection.  The 
whole  building  should  be  air-conditioned. 


Appendix 

The  Strength  of  The  John  Carter 
Brown  Library 

IT  is  impossible  to  measure  in  exact  terms 
the  strength  of  a  library  like  the  John 
Carter  Brown.  Not  only  are  the  factors 
involved  largely  intangible,  but  the  most 
important  elements  are  qualitative  rather 
than  quantitative.  The  fundamental  docu¬ 
ments  for  anyone  who  would  know  the  full 
meaning  of  our  collections  are  the  two  his¬ 
tories,  George  Parker  Winship’s  The  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  A  History,  Provi¬ 
dence,  1914,  and  Lawrence  C.  Wroth’s  The 
First  Century  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  Providence,  1946;  as  well  as  the 
Annual  Beports  of  the  Library,  which  be¬ 
ginning  in  1911-1912,  describe  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  a  selected  group  of  each  year  s 
acquisitions;  and  the  series  of  Associates’ 
publications. 

The  only  purely  objective  approach  to 
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the  problem  we  know  is  to  measure  the 
Library’s  holdings  against  subject  bibliog¬ 
raphies  of  Americana.  Unless  used  care¬ 
fully  such  information  can  be  misleading 
because  the  existing  bibliographical  litera¬ 
ture  covers  only  a  segment  of  “The  Early 
History  of  the  Americas.”  However,  we 
feel  that  comparison  with  them,  when  se¬ 
lected  from  a  variety  of  fields,  will  give 
some  notion  of  our  strength.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  generally  speaking  a  li¬ 
brary  holding  between  fifty  and  sixty  per 
cent  of  a  bibliography  that  is  broadly  con¬ 
ceived  is  regarded  as  having  an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  collection.  Holdings  of  sixty 
per  cent  and  over  are  usually  felt  to  be 
extraordinary.  These  figures,  of  course, 
vary  because  certain  kinds  of  books  are 
more  difficult  to  obtain. 

Latin  America 

i.  Discovery  and  Exploration ,  1492  to 
1550.  The  standard  bibliography  in  this 
area  is  Henry  Harrisse’s  Bibliotheca  Amer- 
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icana  Vetnstissima  of  1866  and  his  Addi¬ 
tions  of  1872.  There  are  431  entries  of 
which  we  own  fifty-three  per  cent.  In  ad¬ 
dition  we  own  forty-six  Americana  titles 
that  were  unknown  to  Harrisse. 

2.  The  Library’s  holdings  in  Spanish 

American  material  are  best  shown  by  the 
following  tabulation: 

Titles  in  Spanish  dealing  spe¬ 
cifically  with  Latin  America  2,900 

Titles  in  other  languages  dealing 
specifically  with  Latin  America  2,100 

Titles  in  various  languages  dealing 
in  part  with  Latin  America  5,000 

10,000 

To  these  can  be  added  the  2,339  micro¬ 
films  of  books  selected  from  the  bibliog¬ 
raphies  of  J.  T.  Medina.  These  microfilms 
are  in  the  Brown  University  Library,  but 
The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  catalogue 
records  them  all. 

3.  Brazil.  The  most  recent  bibliography 
of  this  subject  is  Rubens  Borba  de  Moraes’ 
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Bibliographia  Braziliana  (1958).  It  lists 
rare  books  published  between  1504  and 
1900.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical  so 
it  is  awkward  to  single  out  all  our  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  pre-nineteenth-century  items. 
However,  this  was  done  for  the  first  of  the 
two  volumes.  We  have  forty  per  cent. 
More  important  is  the  author’s  statement 
that  the  John  Carter  Browns  holdings  in 
the  early  period  are  'perhaps  the  finest.” 

4.  The  Southwest.  The  standard  bib¬ 
liography  in  this  area  is  Henry  R.  Wag¬ 
ner’s  The  Spanish  Southwest ,  1542- 1794- 
He  lists  184  titles  of  which  we  own  101  or 
fifty-five  per  cent  and  340  editions  and 
translations  of  which  we  own  202  or  fifty- 
nine  per  cent. 

5.  The  Native  Languages  of  America. 
Vinaza’s  Bibliografia  Espahola  de  Lenguas 
Indigenas  de  America  lists  211  printed 
works  issued  before  1800  known  in  actual 
copies.  Of  this  group  we  own  143  or  sixty- 
eight  per  cent  plus  fifty  manuscripts  and 
a  number  of  printed  books  not  included  in 
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the  bibliography. 

The  British  in  America 

1.  Southeastern  United  States.  The  only 
bibliography  of  this  area  is  to  be  found  in 
the  first  four  parts  of  Thomas  D.  Clark’s 
Travels  in  the  Old  South  (1956).  This  is 
an  alphabetically  arranged  bibliography. 
Of  the  217  pre-1800  titles  we  own  eighty- 
seven  per  cent  in  first  editions  and  ninety- 
three  per  cent  in  contemporary  editions. 

2.  Virginia.  Clayton-Torrence  lists 
ninety-eight  items  for  the  first  one  hundred 
years  of  the  colony  in  his  A  trial  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Colonial  Virginia  (1908).  We 
own  sixty-three  or  sixty-three  per  cent. 

3.  Maryland.  Of  the  209  items  in  Eliza¬ 
beth  Baers  Seventeenth  Century  Mary¬ 
land  (1949),  we  own  119  or  fifty- two  per 
cent. 

4.  Georgia.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Wym- 
berley  Jones  De  Renne  Georgia  Library 
(1931)  recorded  544  titles  and  editions  of 
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Georgia  materials  printed  before  1801. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  these 
entries,  plus  ninety-six  not  in  the  De  Renne 
collection,  are  in  The  John  Carter  Brown 
Library.  This  means  that  there  are  here 
about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  Georgia  titles 
known  to  us  for  that  period. 

5.  British  West  Indies.  L.  J.  Ragatz’s  A 
Guide  for  the  Study  of  British  Caribbean 
History ,  1763-1834  (1932)  lists  650  items 
printed  before  1801.  The  Library  has  209 
or  thirty-two  per  cent. 

6.  The  Press  in  North  America.  The  Li¬ 
brary  has  never  collected  North  American 
imprints  as  such  because  it  would  have 
competed  with  the  nearby  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society.  Whenever  we  buy  an 
American  imprint  it  is  because  the  book  is 
of  interest  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was 
printed  in  America.  Despite  this  limitation 
on  our  activity,  we  own  twenty-three  per 
cent  or  9,242  of  the  39,162  items  listed  in 
Charles  Evans’  American  Bibliography, 
163^1800.  In  addition  the  Library  has 
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about  500  items  not  listed  in  Evans. 

7.  Economic  History.  The  impact  of  the 
New  World  on  the  complex  structure  of 
Europe’s  system  of  trade  is  revealed  in  a 
large  variety  of  books.  Any  systematic  an¬ 
alysis  of  them  cuts  across  the  divisions  set 
down  in  this  appendix.  However,  to  give 
an  idea  of  our  strength  we  cite  John  Scott’s 
Bibliography  of  Printed  Documents  and 
Books  relating  to  the  Darien  Company 
(1904),  Supplement  (1906).  In  1906,  Mr. 
Scott  said  of  our  holdings  that  it  was 
probably  the  best  collection  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.”  While  we  hesitate  to  make  that  claim 
today,  we  have  always  bought  additional 
material  when  the  opportunity  offered  it¬ 
self.  We  also  have  excellent  collections  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Mississippi  Bubble  and  the 
South  Sea  Bubble. 

The  French  in  America 

1.  New  France.  For  the  early  period  the 
best  list  is  Henry  Harrisse’s  Notes  pour 
servir  a  iHistoire ,  a  la  Bibliographic  et  a 
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la  Cartographic  de  la  Nouvelle-France, 
1545-1700  (1872)  in  which  are  recorded 
187  titles  of  which  we  own  fifty-seven  per 
cent.  A  more  wide-ranging  list  is  Cana- 
diana  and  French  Americana  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  J.  C.  McCoy ,  and  here  we  own 
sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  325  titles  and 
many  more  that  are  not  included. 

2.  French  West  Indies.  In  Jacques  de 
Dampierre’s  Essai  sur  les  sources  de  Yhis- 
toire  des  Antilles  Frangaises  (1904),  we 
have  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  titles  re¬ 
corded. 

3.  French  Travelers.  In  his  1933  study, 
French  Travellers  in  the  United  States , 
Frank  Monaghan  listed  ninety-eight  texts 
in  167  editions  and  translations  printed 
before  1801.  We  own  fifty-nine  texts  in 
101  editions  and  translations  or  sixty  per 
cent  in  both  cases. 

The  Germans  in  America 

1.  German  Americana.  In  1952,  when 
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Philip  M.  Palmer  compiled  his  German 
Works  on  America ,  1492-1800,  he  listed 
967  items.  We  then  owned  477  or  forty- 
nine  per  cent.  He  also  compared  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  all  major  libraries,  both  European 
and  American.  We  led  the  list.  Onr  nearest 
rival  had  393. 


Maps 

The  Library’s  collection  of  maps  relating 
to  America  is  one  of  its  most  important 
elements.  In  1939,  V.  Tooley  compiled 
a  list  of  sixteenth-century  Italian  maps. 
F orty  items  on  this  list  are  American  maps 
and  of  these  we  own  eighteen  or  forty-five 
per  cent. 

William  P.  Cummings  The  Southeast  in 
Early  Maps  (1958)  is  a  bibliographical 
study  of  maps  of  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  United  States  made  between  1544  and 
3-775-  his  list  are  231  printed  maps.  The 
Library  owns  141  or  sixty-four  per  cent. 

1952>  three  Baltimore  institutions  put 
on  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  finest 
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exhibition  of  early  maps  to  be  mounted  in 
this  country.  Their  catalogue,  The  World 
Encompassed ,  included  162  printed  items 
in  the  area  collected  by  The  John  Carter 
Brown  Library.  Of  this  number  we  own 
ninety-nine,  plus  twenty-one  in  earlier  or 
later  states.  In  other  words  we  own  sev¬ 
enty-four  per  cent  of  the  exhibitions 
printed  American  maps  in  one  or  another 
state  of  the  plate. 

Henry  Wagner  in  his  The  Cartography 
of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  (1937) 
lists  246  printed  maps  issued  before  1651 
of  which  the  Library  has  107  or  forty-four 
per  cent. 


The  Use  of  Old  Sources 


by  Robert  E.  Spiller 


HERE  are  at  least  two  ways  in  which 


X  we  could  approach  the  problems 
raised  by  this  query:  “How  can  the  un¬ 
tapped  riches  of  printed  sources  in  gen¬ 
eral,  as  opposed  to  manuscript  sources,  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  scholars?  Par¬ 
ticularly,  how  can  such  scholars  as  social 
and  intellectual  historians,  who  often  use 
old  sources  in  new  ways,  be  made  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  collections  of  the 
Library?” 

One  way  is  little  more  than  to  ask  what 
is  really  a  question  of  ways  and  means  of 
sound  advertisement,  public  relations,  and 
promotion.  Libraries  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  mere  depositories  to  preserve 
manuscript  and  printed  materials  from  de¬ 
cay  and  destruction.  They  have  joined 
with  museums  and  art  galleries  in  the  spirit 
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of  our  consumer  economy  and  taken  the 
responsibility  for  actually  creating  or  in¬ 
creasing  public  demand  for  their  product. 
Sooner  or  later  David  Riesman  and  Vance 
Packard  are  going  to  be  breathing  hotly 
down  their  necks  too,  but  perhaps  they 
can  survive  the  attack. 

This  question  could  be  put:  What  prac¬ 
tical  means  can  we  devise  for  publicizing 
the  holdings  of  The  John  Carter  Brown 
Library?  This  sort  of  question  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  raised  in  this  conference  and 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed,  but  with 
such  past  masters  in  these  arts  as  our  Chair¬ 
man  and  the  Librarian  of  this  Library 
available,  I  would  appear  a  mere  gaping 
amateur.  Who  could  tell  Mr.  Wright  or 
Mr.  Adams  anything  about  compiling  and 
issuing  special  check  lists  and  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  annual  reports  and  newsletters? 
Who  would  dare  to  instruct  them  on  how 
to  hold  conferences  on  the  Restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  the  Restoration  of  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  or  the  Rejuvenation  of  The  John 
Carter  Brown  Library?  Or  on  how  to  set 
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up  fellowship  programs  for  visiting  schol¬ 
ars  and  aspiring  postdoctorate  and  grad¬ 
uate  students?  Huntington  fellowships,  a 
Newberry  apartment  rent-free,  a  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine  and  a  mailing  list  for  a 
newsletter  are  obvious  devices  for  attract- 
ing  to  San  Marino,  Chicago,  or  Williams¬ 
burg  the  kinds  of  people  that  the  special 
librarian  rejoices  to  welcome,  but  I  am  not 
the  one  to  produce  the  magic  which  in 
turn  will  produce  these  rabbits  from  a  hat. 
I  hope  we  may  hear  more  of  these  mun¬ 
dane  matters  from  those  who  have  had 
more  experience  than  I  with  them.  I  shall 
struggle  back  to  loftier  planes. 

The  other  way  to  approach  this  problem 
leads  into  more  general  and  impractical 
ideas,  impractical  at  least  in  an  immediate 
sense.  It  is  to  ask  just  what  The  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  has  in  the  way  of  printed 
sources  and  just  what  new  ways  there  are 
that  scholars  are  now  using  which  are  con¬ 
genial  to  the  kinds  of  printed  sources  that 
we  find  here.  Virtually  lacking  in  manu¬ 
scripts  with  the  notable  exception  of  the 
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Brown  Papers  themselves — but  extraordi¬ 
narily  rich  in  closely  related  printed  sources 
as  it  is,  how  and  to  whom  can  it  be  of 
greatest  service? 

The  first  part  of  this  question  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  answer:  The  distinction  of 
this  Library  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  col¬ 
lections  are  so  much  more  nearly  complete 
than  those  of  other  libraries  in  the  areas  in 
which  it  has  chosen  to  collect  at  all.  We 
have  been  provided  in  our  working  papers 
for  this  conference  with  some  statistics  on 
this  question,  which  I  would  like  to  recall 
to  your  attention.  Based  on  the  standard 
bibliographies  in  each  area,  The  John  Car¬ 
ter  Brown  Library  is  estimated  to  have 

46  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  Discov¬ 
ery  and  Exploration,  1492-1550. 

59  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  the  Span¬ 
ish  Southwest,  1542-1794. 

68  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  Native 
Languages  of  America. 

93  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  the 
Southeastern  United  States. 
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63  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  the  first 
100  years  of  the  Virginia  colony. 

67  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  New 
France. 

49  per  cent  of  the  titles  listed  on  German 
Americana. 

One  of  the  outstanding  collections  of  early 
maps. 

A  quick  glance  at  these  statistics  would 
suggest  that  the  Library  is  within  sixty  per 
cent  of  its  goal  of  perfection  in  these  fields. 
Who  of  us  could  boast  of  commensurate 
achievements? 

This  kind  of  collection  takes  time,  pa¬ 
tience,  and  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
many  successive  directors  and  The  John 
Carter  Brown  has  been  blessed  for  many 
years  in  these  commodities,  especially  in 
the  recent  past,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gen¬ 
erous  benefactions  of  three  generations  of 
a  single  family.  If  we  were  setting  out 
today  to  ask  what  kind  of  collection  this 
should  be  and  then  to  start  collecting,  we 
would  feel  ourselves  fortunate  to  reach  the 
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fifty  per  cent  mark  in  as  many  years. 

But  our  task  is  not  to  devise  an  ideal 
collection  of  early  Americana  and  related 
materials,  but  to  discover  how  best  the 
rich  collection  we  already  have  in  this 
building  can  be  used,  expanded,  and  made 
more  functional.  If  one  should  wish,  for 
any  reason,  to  see  all  the  printed  accounts 
of  the  Jesuit  and  Recollect  missions  to 
North  America  or  of  the  Franciscan  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  Mexico  and  South  America, 
all  the  printed  sermons  preached  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  prior  to  the  Half-Way  Covenant 
of  1662  or  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  all 
the  sermons  of  all  the  various  sects 
preached  in  America  prior  to  1775,  all  the 
Loyalist  pamphlets  preceding  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  and  the  comparable  British 
pamphlets  on  the  same  subject,  all  the 
grammars  and  texts  of  the  American  ab¬ 
original  languages,  or  all  of  any  one  kind 
of  printed  material  on  any  one  subject, 
such  a  specialist  library  as  the  John  Carter 
Brown  should  be  the  first  place  to  look. 
One  might  be  disappointed  in  one  or  an- 
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other  of  these  topics  and  have  to  look 
elsewhere,  but  the  principle  on  which  this 
Library  has  been  assembled  holds  out 
more  than  the  usual  promise  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  such  researchers.  What  a  time- 
saver  it  is  to  have  all  the  books  on  any 
one  subject  under  a  single  roof  with  com¬ 
fortable  work-space  and  courteous  atten¬ 
dants!  When  a  collector  or  a  library  pre¬ 
serves  books  merely  because  they  are  rare 
(i.e.  because  they  are  expensive  and  hard 
to  get),  the  result  is  a  collection  which 
has  little  real  use  for  the  scholar  except 
to  supplement  and  complete  work  he  has 
done  elsewhere.  But  when  a  library  col¬ 
lects  books  because  they  are  on  a  given 
subject  or  of  a  certain  kind — whether  they 
are  rare  or  not — it  immediately  becomes  a 
unique  laboratory  for  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  that  subject.  If  one  should  wish 
to  examine  any  aspect  of  America  s  place 
in  the  world  between  1492  and  1801,  this 
should  be  the  place  to  turn  to  first. 

When  I  say  this  I  realize  that  I  am  not 
telling  you  anything  you  did  not  already 
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know.  The  riches  of  this  Library  in  printed 
materials  of  the  colonial  period  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  worked  in  it  or  even  to  those  who 
have  merely  read  George  Parker  Win- 
ship’s  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library.  A 
History  (1914)  or  Lawrence  C.  Wroth’s 
analysis  of  its  collections  in  The  First  Cen¬ 
tury  of  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
(1946).  Even  the  reformulation  of  the 
policy  and  scope  of  the  collection  by  the 
present  librarian,  Thomas  R.  Adams,  as 
“the  early  history  of  the  Americas”  rather 
than  as  the  history  of  the  American  col¬ 
onies — with  the  implied  shift  of  emphasis 
to  what  Lewis  Mumford  once  called  “the 
unsettlement  of  Europe”  as  the  cause  of 
settlement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
does  not  radically  change  our  image  of 
the  collection  although  it  presents  a  chal¬ 
lenge  which  Mr.  Hanke  will  discuss  this 
afternoon. 

What  has  changed,  largely  in  the  past 
half  century,  is  the  fundamental  nature  of 
historical  and  social  scholarship.  The  Li- 
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brary  has  grown  but  it  has  not  otherwise 
materially  changed  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  while  the  philosophy,  the  methods 
and  therefore  the  needs  of  the  historians 
and  social  scientists  have  gone  through 
basic  shifts  in  assumptions,  emphasis,  and 
methods.  My  question  today  is  therefore 
twofold:  First,  is  The  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  these 
changes  in  relationship  to  the  uses  of  its 
source  materials?  and,  second,  have  the 
newer  kinds  of  historians  and  other  stu¬ 
dents  of  ideas,  personality,  society,  and  cul¬ 
ture  become  aware  of  the  possibilities  for 
them  in  this  collection? 

I  realize  that  either  of  these  questions 
would  require  all  of  this  session  even  to 
state  in  full,  much  less  to  answer.  I  shall 
therefore  limit  my  remarks  to  two  types 
of  scholarship  which  seem  to  me  to  have 
developed  new  attitudes  toward  printed 
source  materials  and  therefore  possibly 
new  demands  which  this  Library  might 

supply.  These  are  intellectual  history  and 
cultural  analysis. 
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Intellectual  history  is  not  a  new  disci¬ 
pline.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Leslie  Stephen, 
Georg  Brandes,  and  many  other  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century 
wrote  histories  of  the  mind  of  man  which 
can  scarcely  be  equaled  today.  But  to 
them,  intellectual  history  was  told  mainly 
through  the  expressed  opinions  of  a  few 
leaders  of  thought  in  each  generation. 
There  was  little  if  any  recognition  of 
thought  as  a  social  phenomenon,  inherent 
in  mass  man  and  controlling  the  shape 
and  direction  of  events  almost  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  force.  To  be  sure,  — isms  were 
recognized  as  in  a  sense  forces  apart  from 
the  individuals  who  subscribed  to  them, 
but  their  origins,  nature,  and  functions 
remained  largely  mysterious.  Thought  as 
a  controlling  factor  in  a  whole  social  sit¬ 
uation,  binding  a  time  and  a  place  and  a 
people  into  a  single  cultural  entity  and 
capable  of  careful  scientific  analysis,  did 
not  occur  to  these  early  intellectual  his¬ 
torians  who  were  accustomed  to  deal  with 
broad  generalizations  and  with  outstand- 
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mg  leaders  of  thought. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  general  his¬ 
torical  scholarship  prior  to  1914,  although 
developing  strong  claims  to  scientific  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  method,  was  not  of  much  help 
because  it  was  focused  on  the  actions 
rather  than  the  thoughts  of  men  and  on 
the  course  of  events,  and  it  sought  pre¬ 
cision  by  establishing  facts  about  the  past 
through  documentary  evidence.  This  atti¬ 
tude  led  to  emphasis  on  political,  military, 
and  constitutional  history  and,  in  such 
scholarship,  the  manuscript  was  obviously 
superior  to  the  printed  source  because  it 
was  one  step  nearer  to  the  event  and  one 
manuscript  could  sometimes  prove  a  case. 
The  Leckys  and  Stephens  were  therefore 
regarded  as  glorious  amateurs  rather  than 
as  professionals  while  the  latter  concerned 
themselves  with  something  less  subjective 
and  indefinable  than  intellectual  history. 

The  first  break  in  this  situation  came 
with  the  so-called  new”  history  of  James 
Harvey  Robinson,  which  attempted  to 
bring  scientific  professionalism  to  intellec- 
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tual  history  by  relating  thought  closely  to 
environment.  As  John  Higham  has  put  it 
in  an  unpublished  paper  read  at  a  recent 
American  Studies  Association  conference 
at  Arden  House:  “A  more  or  less  prag¬ 
matic  outlook  disposed  this  group  to  take 
a  tough-minded,  ‘realistic"  view  of  beliefs, 
emphasizing  their  environmental  contexts. 
Yet  the  New  Historian  could  never  rest 
easy  on  this  point;  it  became  a  haunting 
preoccupation.  So  he  kept  distinguishing 
between  ideas  and  interests  as  compul¬ 
sively  as  he  mixed  them  together.”  Yet  Mr. 
Higham  concludes,  “in  spite  of  the  reduc¬ 
tionist  character  of  such  views,  the  joining 
of  high  culture  with  popular  thought  may 
turn  out,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  the  most 
considerable  achievement  of  the  new  in¬ 
tellectual  history.”  Lawrence  Wroth  pio¬ 
neered  in  this  same  movement  when  he 
recognized  the  possible  application  of  at 
least  some  phases  of  it  to  the  uses  of  this 
Library’s  resources  by  listing  economics 
and  science  as  fields  in  which  the  Library’s 
collections  might  apply. 
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The  present-day  intellectual  historians 
like  Merle  Curti,  Perry  Miller,  Daniel 
Boorstin,  Morton  White,  and  Richard  Hof- 
stadter  have  done  much  to  counteract  the 
narrow  determinism  of  the  methods  of  the 
now  old  “new”  history  and  to  bring  their 
craft  back  to  something  like  the  broad 
humanism  of  the  nineteenth-century  intel¬ 
lectual  historians,  but  they  have  never 
wholly  denied  that  thought  is  a  factor  in 
culture  rather  than  the  private  possession 
of  favored  individuals. 

For  this  recent  kind  of  intellectual  his¬ 
tory,  the  value  of  many  similar  books  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  given  people  in  a  given  time 
and  place  is  obvious.  They  provide  cumu¬ 
lative  evidence  on  which  fresh  generaliza¬ 
tions  about  the  past  can  be  based.  Whether 
the  intellectual  historian  deals  with  the 
relationship  of  ideas  and  environment  or 
with  ideas  alone  in  time,  he  must  analyze, 
compare,  and  evaluate  many  closely  re¬ 
lated  printed  documents.  A  single  manu¬ 
script,  however  relevant  and  significant  in 
itself,  is  insufficient  documentation  for  any 
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conclusions  whatsoever,  and  a  manuscript 
is  inferior  to  a  printed  source  as  evidence 
of  the  thought  of  the  past  because  it  was 
known  to  few,  perhaps  only  to  one  or  two 
persons  whereas  the  printed  source  was 
probably  read  and  approved  or  disap¬ 
proved  by  many.  Multiple  playbills,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  but  most  of  all  books, 
that  share  in  their  particular  relationship 
to  a  people,  a  time,  and  a  place  become 
far  more  useful  than  the  private  papers  of 
even  a  Shakespeare,  a  Locke,  or  a  Napo¬ 
leon. 

The  other  trend  in  scholarship  which  I 
mentioned  may  be  loosely  described  as 
cultural  analysis.  It  is  perhaps  the  latest 
by-product  of  the  development  of  the 
social  sciences  from  economics  and  politi¬ 
cal  science  into  sociology,  social  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  cultural  anthropology.  As  the 
thinking  of  historians  has  moved  away  from 
a  new  obsession  with  environmental  in¬ 
fluences  during  the  reign  of  economic  his¬ 
tory  into  a  concern  for  mass  and  individual 
human  behavior  as  such,  the  anthropolo- 
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gists — and  here  Mr.  Giddings  will  correct 
me — have  brought  back  from  their  ex¬ 
aminations  of  dying  primitive  cultures 
what  looks  like  a  new  and  relatively  scien¬ 
tific  way  to  analyze  any  culture,  whether 
primitive  or  sophisticated.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  so-called  behavioral  sciences 
in  recent  years  has  profoundly  influenced 
the  disciplines  of  sociology  and  psychology 
and  such  interdisciplinary  movements  as 
Foreign  Area  Studies  and  American  Civili¬ 
zation.  It  is  in  this  last  connection  that  I 
have  been  brought  closest  to  this  develop¬ 
ment  and  have  come  to  respect  if  not 
wholly  to  participate  in  it. 

To  oversimplify,  because  my  time  is 
getting  short  and  you  will  want  to  get 
into  this  discussion:  The  basic  premise  of 
this  kind  of  scholarship  is  the  isolation  of 
a  modern  culture — any  modern  culture — 
in  a  limited  time  and  place  for  purposes  of 
description,  analysis,  and  comparative 
study.  Such  an  approach  implies  an  agreed 
definition  of  culture,  and  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  or  at  least  probably  the  most 
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workable — one  seems  to  be  that  developed 
by  the  Yale  group  of  anthropologists  in 
their  cross-cultural  studies.  This  definition  is 
based  on  habit — or  established  behavioral 
patterns — and  on  the  artifacts  and  assump¬ 
tions  which  are  revealed  by  such  patterns. 
A  research  project  recently  undertaken  at 
Pennsylvania  in  co-operation  with  the 
Winterthur  Museum  has  taken  the  Yale 
categories  and  applied  their  method  of 
analysis  both  to  artifacts  and  printed  doc¬ 
uments.  For  example,  on  a  single  page  of 
the  diary  of  Samuel  Sewall,  the  Human 
Relations  Index  finds  references  to  travel, 
conversation,  visiting  and  hospitality,  ve¬ 
hicles,  organized  ceremonials,  theological 
systems,  status,  role  and  privilege,  furni¬ 
ture,  military  installations,  holidays,  and  a 
dozen  or  more  other  categories  of  human 
behavior.  When  these  references  are  keyed 
by  number  into  similar  evidences  from 
fifty  or  more  other  printed  documents  from 
the  same  time  and  place,  ranging  from 
local  laws  to  recipes  for  pie  or  lyric  poems, 
there  begins  to  build  up  a  very  clear  pic- 
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ture  of  how  these  people  lived,  on  what 
assumptions  they  operated,  and  what 
values  they  assigned  to  what.  Thus  once 
more  we  see  that  multiple  printed  sources 
can  supply  apparently  conclusive  evidence 
about  the  past  which  single  documents, 
however  “primary”  and  “unique,”  could 
not  provide. 

This  is  cultural  analysis  at  its  lowest 
achievable  level  of  objectivity;  the  method 
here  approaches  the  quantitative  ideals  of 
pure  science  applied  to  social  materials. 
But  if  we  somewhat  relax  these  strict 
quantitative  standards  while  retaining  the 
analytical  method,  and  move  upward  to¬ 
ward  a  greater  and  greater  degree  of  sub¬ 
jectivity,  we  begin  to  learn  more  about 
culture  as  a  pattern  of  how  men  think  and 
feel  without  sacrificing  the  value  of  mul¬ 
tiple  printed  sources.  Literature  provides 
symbols,  religion  provides  myths,  philos- 
ophy  provides  ideas,  and  morality  provides 
values  which  may  also  be  viewed  as  cul¬ 
tural  entities  in  a  configuration  within  a 
given  time  and  place:  say,  the  Spanish  in 
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Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware  in  the  seventeenth. 
An  extreme  form  of  this  trend  is  the  ‘new” 
literary  criticism  which  has  become  almost 
wholly  static,  concerning  itself  with  the 
structure  and  texture  of  a  work  of  art,  but 
when  it  moves  further  into  context  and 
examines  myth,  image,  symbol,  and  idea  it 
offers  a  chance  for  the  same  kind  of  com¬ 
parative  cultural  analysis  that  the  anthro¬ 
pologists  employ,  but  now  for  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  culture.  Henry  Nash  Smith  states  the 
case  for  this  kind  of  literary  analysis  in  the 
preface  to  his  Virgin  Land  (1950):  ‘The 
terms  ‘myth’  and  ‘symbol’  occur  so  often  in 
the  following  pages  that  the  reader  de¬ 
serves  some  warning  about  them.  I  use  the 
words  to  designate  larger  or  smaller  units 
of  the  same  kind  of  thing,  namely  an  in¬ 
tellectual  construction  that  fuses  concept 
and  emotion  into  an  image.  The  myths 
and  symbols  with  which  I  deal  have  the 
further  characteristic  of  being  collective 
representations  rather  than  the  work  of  a 
single  mind.”  Here  is  the  use  of  cumulative 
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evidence  from  a  number  of  closely  related 
printed  sources,  but  now  on  a  very  high 
level  of  abstraction.  But  I  may  be  antici¬ 
pating  what  Mr.  Echeverria  has  in  store 
for  us  tomorrow. 

Perhaps  these  two  examples  of  intellec¬ 
tual  history  and  cultural  analysis  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  my  point  that  the  main  trend 
of  modern  social  and  historical  scholarship 
is  toward  a  view  of  societies,  cultures,  Zeit¬ 
geists  as  wholes  that  may  be  subjected  to 
analysis  either  vertically  through  time  as 
the  intellectual  historian  would  proceed  or 
horizontally  in  terms  of  a  static  configura¬ 
tion  or  pattern  as  the  cultural  analyst  would 
prefer  to  view  the  problem.  In  either  case, 
multiple  related  printed  sources  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  single  documents  or  manuscripts 
however  rare  or  revealing. 

There  remains  only  the  question  of  how 
this  Library  may  adjust  to  this  new  type  of 
demand  upon  its  resources,  if  and  when 
such  demand  is  made. 

Mr.  Adams  has  told  us  that  in  his  view 
the  first  need  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
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Library  today  is  to  complete  its  author, 
title,  and  subject  catalogue.  He  states: 
"At  present  one-third  of  the  books  in  the 
Library  are  completely  catalogued.  Gen¬ 
erally,  they  are  the  books  acquired  after 
1923/’  The  rest  are  listed  only  by  short 
author  and  title  cards.  With  this  pressing 
need  we  can  only  heartily  agree,  but  the 
completion  of  a  subject  catalogue  along 
the  usual  lines  one  finds  in  such  libraries 
as  the  Library  of  Congress  is  only  a  first 
step  toward  the  kind  of  subject  analysis 
that  the  new  scholarship  requires.  A  way 
must  be  found  to  break  down  conventional 
systems  of  organizing  and  classifying  ma¬ 
terials  already  in  this  building  and  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  new  groupings  based  on 
new  systems  of  interrelationship.  I  am 
suggesting  that  we  must  know  these  mate¬ 
rials  thoroughly  by  subject  or  analyzed 
content  in  the  most  complex  possible  sense, 
as  well  as  by  the  usual  author,  title,  and 
subject  classifications. 

But  let  me  hastily  add  that  I  find  such  a 
task  obviously  impossible.  I  do  not  mean 
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that  there  should  be  a  complex  subject 
card  catalogue  with  separate  cards  for  each 
subject  classification  of  each  book.  A  more 
nearly  possible  objective  is  merely  to  fol¬ 
low  on  from  Mr.  Wroth’s  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  Library,  but 
with  the  new  systems  of  categories  that  in¬ 
tellectual  history  and  cultural  analysis  have 
developed  in  mind.  Very  brief  essays  which 
would  describe  the  kinds  of  books  one 
might  expect  to  find  should  act  as  lures 
to  unsuspecting  scholars  who  would  then 
come  and  actually  do  the  work  of  examin¬ 
ing  and  listing  the  books  according  to 
these  categories.  I  wonder  how  much  more 
could  be  done  by  way  of  rethinking  just 
what  there  is  within  these  walls  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  few  fresh  directional  signs  for  the 
newer  types  of  scholars. 

Let  me  conclude  with  just  one  example. 
Take  John  Smith’s  True  Relation  of  1608. 
The  traditional  historian  would,  I  think, 
see  this  famous  little  book  as  a  document 
in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Virginia  colony  and  perhaps  leave  it  at 
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that,  a  document  and  only  a  document  in 
narrative  history;  unless  perchance  he  were 
a  Henry  Adams  who  might  compare  it 
with  Smith’s  later  account  of  the  Poca¬ 
hontas  story  and  raise  the  good  Captain  to 
the  status  of  being  our  first  writer  of  fic¬ 
tion.  But  others  would  go  even  further  and 
find  on  a  single  page  evidences  of  many 
different  aspects  of  life  in  America  at  that 
time.  The  intellectual  historian  might  find 
in  it,  when  compared  with  other  similar 
accounts  of  travels  in  the  New  World,  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  state  of  agricultural,  medical, 
and  religious  knowledge  of  European  man 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  cultural  analyst  might  start 
a  construct  of  the  first  state  of  American 
culture  upon  which  he  could  build  later 
variations  and  developments.  Here  is  evi¬ 
dence  on  systems  of  barter  with  the  In¬ 
dians  for  the  economic  historian,  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
depth  and  width  of  rivers  for  the  geog¬ 
rapher,  and  accounts  of  religious  obser¬ 
vances  and  medical  magic  for  the  anthro-  , 
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pologist.  The  cultural  patterns  thus  sug¬ 
gested  by  Captain  Smith  could  then  be 
carried  over  to  other  travel  writings,  early 
laws,  poems  and  sermons  of  settlers,  ac¬ 
count  books,  and  any  other  sources,  printed 
or  not,  available.  I  am  sure  that,  whatever 
pattern  or  process  our  mythical  new  scholar 
might  set  up  in  order  to  establish  his  cate¬ 
gories  and  methods,  it  would  be  a  good 
many  years  before  he  had  exhausted  the 
resources  of  The  John  Carter  Brown 
Library. 


Early  American  History  as 
a  Part  of  the  History  of 
Western  Civilization 


by  Lewis  U.  Hanke 

When  Mr.  Adams  invited  me  to  speak 
on  this  topic  my  understanding  was 
he  wanted  no  long  discourse,  and  certainly 
such  a  distinguished  and  knowledgeable 
audience  as  this  needs  none.  I  conceive  my 
role  here  to  be  somewhat  like  that  of  a  bull 
in  the  ring:  to  charge  about  and  perhaps 
make  some  extreme  movements  but  in  the 
end  to  be  disposed  of.  My  hope,  too,  is  that 
our  discussion  this  afternoon  will  not  be 
comparable  to  a  Spanish  bullfight — where 
blood  is  expected  to  flow  freely  and  the 
bull  always  dies — but  to  a  Portuguese  bull¬ 
fight  in  which  the  bull  is  not  killed.  Every¬ 
body  wins  in  a  Portuguese  bullfight:  the 
bullfighters,  who  perform  incredibly  dex¬ 
terous  and  graceful  deeds  while  mounted 
on  superb  Arabian  horses;  the  bull,  who  is 
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persuaded  to  leave  the  field,  by  a  half- 
dozen  docile  bullocks,  when  the  afternoon  s 
ritual  has  been  completed;  and  the  specta¬ 
tors,  who  have  enjoyed  this  combination  of 
skill  and  pageantry.  Once,  years  ago  in 
Lisbon,  I  attended  a  bullfight  in  which 
everything  went  so  well  that  the  bull¬ 
fighter  was  rewarded  with  a  huge  bouquet 
of  roses,  and  he  thereupon  was  escorted 
around  the  ring  to  the  plaudits  of  the 
crowd  while  his  colleagues  vied  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  embrace  him.  Just  to  indicate 
how  differently  such  affairs  are  handled  in 
Spain,  let  me  report  on  a  bullfight  that  is 
reported  to  have  occurred  just  last  summer 
in  Alicante.  The  bull  was  despatched  so 
promptly  and  so  expertly  by  the  matador 
that  the  crowd  enthusiastically  awarded 
him  both  ears  and  the  tail  of  the  defeated 
animal.  These  were  cut  off,  and  the  mata¬ 
dor  went  around  the  ring  holding  in  his 
hands  the  symbols  of  his  great  triumph. 
Then,  to  everybody’s  surprise,  the  bull  got 
up  again— having  been  stunned,  not  killed 
and  charged  the  matador,  who  finally 
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took  so  long  in  killing  the  animal  that  the 
crowd  turned  on  him  and  insisted  that  he 
give  back  the  ears  and  tail  as  a  sign  of  his 
disgrace. 

In  approaching  any  such  large  topic  as 
"Early  American  History  As  A  Part  of  The 
History  of  Western  Civilization,”  one  must 
naturally  have  in  mind  certain  basic  prop¬ 
ositions.  Some  of  the  thoughts  that  have 
occurred  to  me  are: 

i.  John  Carter  Brown  Library  Lies  in  a 
Very  Rich  Bibliographical  Belt. 

The  500-odd  miles  that  stretch  down  the 
East  Coast  from  Cambridge  and  Worcester 
to  Washington  contain  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  the  printed  books  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  all  the  Americas  up  to  1801.  Some 
outstanding  items  or  collections  on  partic¬ 
ular  areas  may  be  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Europe,  but  they  must  be  few 
indeed. 

11.  John  Carter  Brown  Library  is  the  Only 
Research  Collection  Built  Up  Exclusively 
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on  a  Broad  All-American  Basis. 

Other  collections  in  this  rich  biblio¬ 
graphical  belt  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  have  developed  outstanding  collec¬ 
tions  on  one  or  more  aspects  of  British, 
French,  Portuguese,  or  Spanish  America, 
but  only  John  Carter  Brown  Library  has 
carved  out  as  its  field  the  vast  area  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Greenland  and  the  Arctic  to  Pata¬ 
gonia,  “the  entire  Western  Hemisphere," 
to  use  Lawrence  Wroth's  phrase  in  his 
volume  on  The  First  Century  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library} 

hi.  The  State  of  the  Book  Market. 

A  third  fact  of  life  which  every  library 
must  keep  in  mind  is  the  state  of  the 
market.  Like  most  students  who  use  rare 
books  but  do  not  buy  them,  my  knowledge 
of  the  book  market  is  quite  limited.  But  it 
is  clear  that  since  Mr.  Brown  bought,  in 
1846,  for  ten  guineas  the  first  Latin  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  1493  letter  in  which  Columbus 
announced  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
price  of  this  book  and  all  other  such  Ameri- 
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cana  has  gone  up  astronomically.  Another 
fact  which  must  daunt  at  times  the  most 
enthusiastic  librarian,  even  though  he  has 
vast  sums  at  his  disposal,  is  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  of  the  foundation  books  upon 
which  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  rests  is  not  increasing.  Of  course 
there  may  be  some  spiritual  descendant  of 
the  famous  forger  Thomas  J.  Wise  now 
happily  and  skilfully  plying  his  trade,  to 
the  end  that  in  due  course  some  choice 
items  will  appear  on  the  market.  But  this 
is  not  likely;  even  if  another  forging  genius 
appears,  who  wants  specimens  of  this 
doubtful  art? 

If  we  take  for  granted  these  three  cir¬ 
cumstances — the  rich  bibliographical  belt 
in  which  Providence  is  situated,  the  fact 
that  the  Library  is  the  only  collection  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  as  a  whole  and  the  present  state  of 
the  book  market — what  should  we  con¬ 
clude? 

In  order  to  give  that  balance  prescribed 
in  early  treatises  on  oratory  and  declama- 
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tion,  I  propose  to  suggest  three  ways  in 
which  the  Library — in  the  light  of  the 
three  circumstances  just  outlined — can 
continue  and  even  extend  its  contribution 
to  the  development  of  the  study  of  the 
history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  Western  civilization. 
To  begin  with  the  obvious: 

i.  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  Should 
Continue  to  Serve  the  Individual  Scholar. 

I  still  cherish  a  long  letter  Lawrence 
Wroth  wrote  to  me  back  in  1932  describ¬ 
ing  the  holdings  of  the  Library  on  Barto- 
lome  de  las  Casas.  Though  I  was  then  one 
of  the  graduate  students  pullulating  at 
Harvard,  Dr.  Wroth  wrote  me  the  kind  of 
detailed,  friendly,  and  persuasive  letter 
that  I  thought  librarians  of  rare  collections 
usually  reserve  for  wealthy  friends  from 
whom  they  hope  to  extract  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  purchase  a  much  needed 
item.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  in  the  “Pro¬ 
gram  that  Mr.  Adams  has  prepared  there 
is  a  place  for  this  kind  of  assistance  to  go 
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on  and  that  he  contemplates  even  increased 
and  improved  physical  arrangements  for 
the  individual  reader  who  comes  here  to 
take  advantage  of  the  resources  of  the 
Library.  The  proposed  Bibliographical 
Center  will,  of  course,  be  of  tremendous 
aid  to  the  individual  worker,  and  we  will 
all  agree,  I  am  sure,  on  Mr.  Adams’  pro¬ 
posals.  The  sordid  matter  of  financing 
them  we  will  leave  to  President  Keeney 
and  his  colleagues. 

My  next  point  may  be  more  controver¬ 
sial. 

ii.  The  Development  of  Photographic  Re¬ 
productions  on  a  Planned  and  Systematic 
Basis. 

Mr.  Adams  states  that  "a  secondary  part 
of  the  program  is  to  continue  to  add  to 
either  the  main  Brown  University  Library 
or  John  Carter  Brown  Library  these  ‘sub¬ 
stitutes’  wherever  we  cannot  get  the  orig¬ 
inal.”  Of  course  a  book  is  a  copy — a  printed 
copy — of  some  “original”  item. 

Now  I  know  that  “microfilm”  is  a  nasty 
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word  in  some  circles  and  that  even  the 
words  photostat”  and  “microcard”  cause 
some  delicate  stomachs  to  turn  over.  How¬ 
ever,  Brown  University  already  has  a 
splendid  collection  of  some  2,300  items  on 
microfilm  as  recorded  in  its  List  of  Latin 
American  Imprints  Before  1800,  Selected 
from  Bibliographies  of  Jose  Toribio  Medina, 
Microfilmed  by  Brown  University.2  The 
project  was  carried  out  in  Chile,  with 
Rockefeller  Foundation  funds,  and  might 
well  be  extended  on  a  planned  and  syste¬ 
matic  basis.  A  large  number  of  desirable 
items  are  in  collections  outside  Chile,  and 
Medina  did  not  cover  the  water  front.  He 
did  supremely  well,  of  course,  by  publishing 
over  three  hundred  volumes  and  articles 

mostly  bibliographical — in  his  lifetime, 
but  during  the  last  quarter  century  a  host 
of  bibliographers  has  grown  up  who  have 
made  their  reputations  by  printing  bibli¬ 
ographies  with  the  phrase  “Not  in  Medina” 
in  their  titles. 

Let  me  give  two  illustrations  of  what  I 
mean  by  extending  The  John  Carter  Brown 
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Library  on  “a  planned  and  systematic 
basis.” 

Dr.  Wroth  has  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  Library's  richest  fields  is  the  work  of 
historians  in  the  second  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  who  wrote  on  the  discov¬ 
ery,  exploration,  or  colonization  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  And  he  states  that  the  Historia  of 
Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara  who  coined 
that  unforgettable  phrase — “Except  for  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  most  important  event 
since  the  world  began  was  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World" — is  to  be  found  in 
thirty-seven  of  the  forty-four  known  edi¬ 
tions.  Why  not  obtain  a  negative  micro¬ 
film  now  of  the  seven  editions  not  here, 
and  even  if  copies  of  them  come  on  the 
market  sometime  in  the  future  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  the  microfilm  copies  will  have 
served  a  good  purpose.  Lopez  de  Gomara 
is  a  useful  example  for  my  purpose  here 
because  I  happen  to  know  that  Professor 
Marcel  Bataillon  of  the  College  de  France 
has  started,  with  his  usual  skill  and  per¬ 
sistence,  to  work  on  the  Historia  of  Lopez 
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de  Gomara,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
next  generation  will  show  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  this  significant  book. 

One  more  illustration  and  I  shall  move 
on  to  my  third  and  last  point.  The  Library 
has  sixty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  printed 
books  on  the  native  languages  of  America 
issued  before  1800  as  recorded  in  Vinaza’s 
Bibliografia  Espahola  de  Lenguas  Indi- 
genas  de  America ,  and  in  addition  fifty 
manuscripts  and  a  number  of  printed  books 
not  included  in  Vinaza.  Native  Indian 
languages  is  a  field  in  which  much  impor¬ 
tant  work  remains  to  be  accomplished,  and 
it  is  a  rich  field.  Professor  Norman 
McQuown  has  stated  that:  "This  area  is  in 
all  probability  unmatched,  anywhere  in 
the  world,  in  its  linguistic  multiplicity  and 
diversity.  A  couple  of  thousand  languages 
and  dialects,  at  present  divided  into  17 
large  families  and  38  small  ones,  with  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  unclassified  single  languages, 
are  on  record.  In  one  small  portion  of  the 
area,  in  Mexico  just  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  one  finds  a  diversity  of 
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linguistic  type  hard  to  match  on  an  entire 
continent  in  the  Old  World/’ 3 

Other  regions  of  America  are  rich  too; 
I  remember  finding  many  years  ago  in  the 
Archive  of  the  Indies  in  Sevilla  a  long  and 
mournful  letter  from  a  sixteenth-century 
friar  near  Bogota  who  despaired  of  ever 
communicating  with  Indians.  He  com¬ 
plained  that  even  though  he  had  learned 
one  native  language,  the  Indians  on  the 
next  hilltop  spoke  an  entirely  different 
language. 

Today  signs  multiply  of  a  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject.  The  Instituto  Tech- 
nologico  of  Monterrey,  Mexico,  has  re¬ 
cently  acquired  the  splendid  collection  of 
sixteenth-century  imprints  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  the  banker  Salvador  Ugarte,  and 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  has  a 
committee  at  work  to  prepare  a  guide  to 
the  rich  materials  in  the  Society’s  collec¬ 
tions.4  A  half-dozen  universities  and  the 
Smithsonian  Bureau  of  American  Indian 
Ethnology  are  at  work,  and  the  American 
Indian  Ethnohistoric  Conference  will  hold 
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its  eighth  annual  meeting  next  week  at 
Indiana  University.  Finally,  a  remarkable 
group  of  missionary  linguists  called  the 
Wyclif  Translators  are  manifesting  a  zeal 
worthy  of  the  great  figures  of  the  past  who 
labored  to  bring  Christianity  to  the  New 
World. 

Why  not  work  out  a  co-operative  ven¬ 
ture  to  assure  the  existence  in  Providence 
of  every  book  on  Indian  languages  of  the 
Americas  up  to  1800,  to  the  end  that  any 
library  or  individual  anywhere  could  ob¬ 
tain  at  a  reasonable  price  a  photographic 
copy  of  one  or  all  of  the  basic  texts?  Of 
course  any  project  such  as  this  one  would 
have  to  be  related  to  the  undertaking  now 
under  way  to  microprint  all  available  items 
in  the  Evans  bibliography. 

This  service,  indeed  the  whole  program 
proposed  to  extend  the  Library’s  present 
photographic  holdings  on  a  planned  and 
systematic  basis,  would  be  a  great  boon  for 
all  concerned  with  Indian  languages — par¬ 
ticularly  for  those  outside  the  rich  biblio¬ 
graphical  belt  of  the  East  Coast. 
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Unless  my  former  boss  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Verner  Clapp,  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  Council  on  Library  Re¬ 
sources  can  devise  a  photographic  copy  of 
a  book  that  feels  and  looks  and  smells  like 
the  original  article  and  gives  the  user  the 
same  emotional  feeling  and  scholarly  data, 
I  suspect  that  we  are  entering  a  long 
period  in  which  rare  printed  copies  (books) 
and  photographic  copies  in  various  forms 
are  going  to  have  to  learn  to  coexist.  If  this 
be  true,  let  us  adjust  our  hair  shirts  as 
comfortably  as  may  be  possible  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  my  last  point. 

hi.  The  Stimulation  of  Comparative  Stud¬ 
ies  on  the  History  of  the  Hemisphere  to 
1800,  Including  Its  Impact  on  Europe  and 
on  the  Far  East. 

One  obvious  enterprise  for  the  Library 
to  undertake  would  be  the  utilization  of 
this  great  collection  for  comparative  stud¬ 
ies  in  the  history  of  European  exploration 
and  colonization  in  the  Americas  up  to 
1800,  not  forgetting  the  impact  of  America 
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on  Europe  and  Asia.  So  many  persons 
present  have  participated  so  actively  in 
many  similar  developments  that  I  feel 
somewhat  timid  about  even  referring  to 
them,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  set  down 
as  examples  some  of  the  operations  now 
going  on.  The  Folger  Library,  under  the 
dynamic  direction  of  our  Chairman,  serves 
as  a  stimulating  center  for  researches  on 
British  culture  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and 
the  Institute  of  Early  American  History 
and  Culture  at  Williamsburg  performs  a 
valuable  service  in  its  field.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Colloquium  on  Luso-Brazilian 
Studies,  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  under  the  presidency 
of  Professor  Francis  Rogers,  considers  the 
expansion  of  Portugal  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  Instituto  de  Cultura  Hispanica  in 
Madrid  gives  attention — albeit  in  a  some¬ 
what  propagandistic  spirit— to  Spanish  ac¬ 
tion  in  America.  The  Pan  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Geography  and  History  has  been 
at  work  on  a  History  of  the  Americas," 
in  which  Dr.  Waldo  G.  Leland  has  had  an 
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active  role,  and  has  had  a  tonic  effect  in 
exercising  the  general  muscles  of  particu¬ 
laristic  historians,  but  the  project  has  also 
revealed  how  much  monographic  investi¬ 
gation  needs  to  be  accomplished  before 
works  of  synthesis  can  be  written.  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Caribbean  Studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Puerto  Rico  has  as  one  of  its 
objectives  comparative  studies  in  that  area, 
including  investigations  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  scene.  The  new  journal  Compara¬ 
tive  Studies  in  Society  and  History ,  under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  Sylvia  Thrupp 
and  others,  has  provided  an  outlet  for 
comparative  studies  on  a  broad,  indeed,  a 
world  front. 

Scholars  concerned  with  the  compari¬ 
son  of  British,  French,  Portuguese,  Span¬ 
ish  and  other  colonizing  activities  in  the 
Americas  up  to  1800  are  widely  scattered, 
and  need  to  have  opportunities  to  discuss 
with  each  other  problems  of  mutual  in¬ 
terest. 

What  kind  of  topics  would  be  discussed 
if  meetings  were  sponsored  by  the  Library? 
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Economics,  including  international  trade, 
Education,  Indians,  Land,  Religion,  Sci¬ 
ence,  and  Slavery  are  some  of  the  topics 
which  come  to  mind  at  once.  Others, 
which  would  be  fun  to  tackle,  would  be: 

1.  Americanism. 

Soon  after  the  first  Europeans  stepped 
ashore  in  the  New  World  they  began  to 
notice  differences  between  their  new  home 
and  the  old.  Oviedo,  one  of  the  earliest 
Spanish  historians,  went  into  these  differ¬ 
ences  in  considerable  detail,  pointing  out 
that  people,  plants,  and  animals  experi¬ 
enced  changes  as  they  crossed  the  ocean. 
Language  was  affected  too;  Oviedo  worked 
up  as  an  appendix  to  his  history  a  list  of 
the  new  words  needed  in  Spanish  America. 
He  even  asserted  that  roosters  crowed  less 
raucously  in  America,  and  did  not  disturb 
his  sleep  as  they  often  had  done  during  his 
student  days  at  the  University  of  Sala¬ 
manca. 

This  theme  is  a  vast  and  tricky  one. 
How  far  was  this  feeling  of  Americanism 
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merely  a  reaction  to  attitudes  of  high- 
hatted  Europeans  who  looked  down  on 
their  American  cousins?  The  work  of  the 
Italian  scholar  Antonello  Gerbi,  who  has 
just  published  in  Mexico  in  Spanish  a 
notable  contribution  on  this  subject,  will 
be  highly  useful.5  The  essential  European 
part  of  early  American  history  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  by  this  theme,  too,  and  the 
variety  of  responses  to  roughly  similar 
conditions  might  be  instructive. 

2.  The  Enlightenment. 

How  did  the  ideas  of  eighteenth-century 
Europe  spread  to  the  Americas  and  what 
happened  to  them  there?  Why  did  they 
have  different  effects  in  the  various  areas? 
Philosophers,  historians,  and  others  will 
find  this  a  challenging  question. 

3.  Linguistics. 

Were  different  methods  developed  to 
learn  the  native  languages  by  missionaries 
and  others  in  the  several  areas  and,  if  so, 
why?  And  what  were  the  policies  on  teach- 
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ing  the  natives  the  language  of  the  coloniz¬ 
ing  powers? 

Given  the  richness  of  the  Library  in 
Indian  languages  and  the  almost  alarming 
growth  of  linguisticians  on  our  university 
campuses  today,  the  discussions  of  such 
topics  might  be  lively. 

Or  perhaps  something  more  general 
should  be  attempted.  How  valuable  to  all 
students  of  the  early  history  of  America 
would  be  a  volume  similar  in  competence 
and  imagination  to  the  American  Indian 
and  White  Relations  to  1830  by  William 
N.  Fenton,  Lyman  H.  Butterfield,  and  Wil- 
comb  E.  Washburn,  but  conceived  of 
course  on  a  comparative  basis. 

4.  Medicine. 

United  States  historians  have  been  show¬ 
ing  the  way  recently  in  this  field,  and  their 
influence  might  well  have  a  beneficial 
effect  if  a  comparative  study  were  made. 
The  Spanish  experience  was  important, 
too,  and  its  story  has  been  barely  scratched 
by  researchers.  How  many  in  this  room 
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have  heard  of  the  extraordinary  smallpox 
vaccination  globe  circling  expedition  that 
started  out  in  1803  from  Spain  led  by 
Francisco  Javier  Balmis  to  carry  the  newly 
discovered  vaccine  to  her  far-flung  domin¬ 
ions?  Professor  S.  F.  Cook  has  described  it 
thus:  “Seldom,  perhaps  never,  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  medicine  has  there  embarked  an 
expedition  so  grandly  conceived,  so  well 
executed,  so  uniformly  successful  as  that  of 
Balmis.  Certainly  no  new  therapeutic  pro¬ 
cedure  of  similar  magnitude  has  ever  been 
made  available  by  a  single  agency  to  such 
a  wide  segment  of  the  world’s  population. 
By  it  the  discovery  of  Jenner  was  made 
available  to  the  populations  of  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  Central  America,  much  of 
South  America,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
East  Indies,  and  China.  Through  this  one 
act  on  the  part  of  the  corrupt  and  de¬ 
cadent  government  of  Spain  more  lives 
probably  were  saved  than  were  lost  in  all 
the  battles  of  Napoleon.  Yet  this  magni¬ 
ficent  experiment  in  social  welfare  and  pub¬ 
lic  health  has  gone  substantially  unnoticed 
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and  unrecorded  by  both  medical  and  po¬ 
litical  historians.”  6 

Twenty-two  orphan  boys  were  taken 
along,  as  the  vaccine  was  transported  in 
these  human  containers.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  voyage  a  small  nonimmune  boy  was 
vaccinated  with  a  potent  preparation  of 
cowpox  virus,  and  when  the  reaction  was 
at  its  peak  another  boy  was  vaccinated, 
and  so  on  across  the  Atlantic. 

<>  *  * 

The  organization  of  discussions  on  these 
and  other  topics— for  my  list  is  designed 
to  be  suggestive  rather  than  definitive — 
would  of  course  require  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  They  should  be  called,  perhaps,  con¬ 
claves  rather  than  conferences,  colloquia, 
or  congresses.  A  “conclave,”  in  my  diction¬ 
ary,  means  an  intimate  meeting  of  a  few 
persons.  The  topics  and  participants  would 
be  prudently  selected,  preliminary  home¬ 
work  would  be  expected,  and  a  volume  of 
proceedings  would  be  published  to  spread 
the  results  far  and  wide. 
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What  would  be  the  results  of  such  con¬ 
claves?  They  might  help  all  of  us  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  comparative  studies  are.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thrupp,  who  has  had  more  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  vineyard  than  most  of  us, 
recently  wrote  me:  “There  is  a  lot  of  hard 
work  to  be  done  before  very  many  his¬ 
torians  will  have  any  clear  notion  of  how 
and  why  comparative  studies  are  to  be 
attempted.” 

Though  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
explain  what  comparative  studies  are,  I 
can  tell  you  what  I  think  they  should  not 
be  in  the  comparative  study  of  European 
colonization  in  America.  They  should  not 
be  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  Amer¬ 
icas  have  a  common  history  and  that  the 
history  of  our  vast  continent  and  of  the 
many  different  kinds  of  people  in  it  from 
the  Eskimos  in  the  north  to  the  Fuegian 
Indians  in  the  south  culminates  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
Washington.  To  put  it  more  simply,  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  Herbert  E.  Bolton’s  theory 
that  the  Americas  have  a  common  history 
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in  the  sense  that  he  meant  it.  Years  ago  a 
Mexican  historian,  Professor  Edmundo 
O’Gorman,  who  had  served  as  a  visiting 
professor  at  Brown  University,  wrote  a 
brilliant  essay  7  on  this  question  and  dis¬ 
posed  rather  effectively  of  this  theory 
which  rests  insecurely  upon  what  may  be 
called  continental  chauvinism.  A  volume 
has  been  written  on  The  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  Idea:  Its  Rise  and  Decline ,8  and  a 
Master’s  thesis  has  been  prepared  on  Bol¬ 
ton  s  rather  weak  philosophical  underpin¬ 
nings.9  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  this  concept 
and  move  on  to  the  assumption  that  the 
record  of  what  went  on  in  the  Americas 
up  to  1800  is  an  important  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  both  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
of  Europe.  Some  common  elements  cer¬ 
tainly  existed,  but  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
position  advocated  by  Bolton  and  others. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fruit  to  be 
expected  would  be  the  widening  of  the 
horizons  of  all  of  us.  Here  I  tread  on  deli- 
cate  ground.  Let  me  begin  by  confessing 
that  we  in  Latin  American  history  all  too 
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often  limit  ourselves  to  the  study  of  Span¬ 
ish  America  and  omit  or  pass  rapidly  over 
Portuguese  America.  Now  that  Brazil  with 
its  sixty-five  million  people  is  becoming  a 
world  power,  the  situation  will  have  to 
change,  but  up  to  now  we  have  been  woe¬ 
fully  neglectful  of  Brazil. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  in 
Canada,  but  my  impression  is  that  their 
universities  and  scholars  pay  relatively 
little  attention  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Latin  Americans  although  on  certain  for¬ 
mal  occasions  many  profess  a  continental 
vision.  With  respect  to  the  host  of  United 
States  historians  who  teach  United  States 
history  in  our  universities,  I  am  told  that 
they  also  show  relatively  little  interest  in 
the  other  cultures  of  the  hemisphere,  that 
they  rarely  have  to  carry  on  researches 
abroad,  and  that  they  rarely  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  I  know 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  Fulbright  Com¬ 
mittee  to  find  competent  scholars  in  United 
States  history  to  lecture  abroad  in  French 
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or  Spanish.  I  will  not  include  Portuguese 
as  a  language  of  interest  to  United  States 
historians  lest  you  begin  to  wonder  whether 
life  on  the  plains  of  Texas  has  not  softened 
my  brain! 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  vision  of  John  Carter  Brown  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  geographical  scope  of  his 
collection  as  “the  entire  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  In  that  handsome  and  meaty  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  Essays  Honoring  Lawrence 
C.  Wroth,10  George  Kubler  suggests  that 
this  decision  may  have  been  based  on  a 
sort  of  manifest  destiny  feeling,  and  Mr. 
Brown  began  to  buy  Spanish  Americana 
in  1846,  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War, 
according  to  the  late  Henry  R.  Wagner. 
Neither  the  Wagner  nor  the  Kubler  essay 
is  completely  convincing  on  this  point.  I 
suspect  that  the  decisive  steps  were  taken 
in  the  early  years  through  the  influence  of 
John  Russell  Bartlett,  the  friend  upon  whom 
Mr.  Brown  leaned  for  advice.  Educated  in 
French  Canada,  with  broad  intellectual  in¬ 
terests,  he  had  a  valuable  exposure  to  life 
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below  the  Rio  Grande  during  the  period 
1850-1853  when  he  served  as  the  United 
States  Commissioner  for  determining  the 
boundary  with  Mexico  after  the  war.  In  his 
Personal  Narrative  11  he  tells  of  these  bor¬ 
der  experiences :  how  he  relished  the  social 
affairs  at  which  the  Mexican  ladies  dis¬ 
played  their  grace  in  dresses  which  would 
be  admired  in  New  York;  12  how  he  was 
surprised  to  find  a  Mexican  general  who 
spoke  English,  and  indeed  several  lan¬ 
guages,  with  great  correctness,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Addison,  Mil- 
ton,  and  Shakespeare,13  how  he  inspected 
the  archives  in  San  Antonio  and  observed: 
“The  Northern  States  have  spent  immense 
sums  in  sending  agents  to  England,  France, 
and  Holland  to  procure  similar  papers 
from  the  State  archives  to  illustrate  their 
colonial  history.  Texas  possesses  in  her  own 
record  offices  voluminous  documents  of 
equal  value,  in  which  the  scholar  and  his¬ 
torian  of  every  State  feels  an  interest  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  that  of  her  own  people/' 14 
Bartlett  also  displayed  that  ambivalent  at- 
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titude  of  many  English-speaking  persons 
toward  the  work  of  Spain  in  America;  he 
manifested  a  real  respect  for  the  amazing 
feats  of  Spanish  explorers,  but  he  also  ex¬ 
hibited  a  patriotic  Yankee  feeling  that  a 
better  job  was  done  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande.15 

Libraries,  however,  do  not  prosper  merely 
because  of  a  sound  beginning.  A  con¬ 
tinuing  concern  is  also  required.  The  con¬ 
tributions  of  George  P.  Winship  and  Law¬ 
rence  Wroth  were  also  decisive,  and  they, 
too,  by  their  purchases  and  personal  pub¬ 
lications  demonstrated  that  they  had  an 
all-American  view. 

I  like  to  think,  too,  of  John  Carter 
Brown’s  original  decision  as  another  il¬ 
lustration  of  that  unprovincial  spirit  of  the 
United  States  in  the  second  third  of  the 
nineteenth  century  when  Motley  was  delv¬ 
ing  into  the  records  of  the  Dutch  Repub¬ 
lic,  when  Emerson  was  learning  about  the 
philosophies  of  the  East,  when  Parkman 
was  writing  his  imperishable  histories  of 
the  French  and  British  in  Canada,  when 
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Prescott  was  publishing  best  sellers  on  the 
conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  when  John 
L.  Stephens  was  bringing  to  popular  no¬ 
tice  the  ancient  Mayan  civilization  of 
Yucatan,  and  when  Ticknor  was  laboring 
in  his  study  on  a  history  of  Spanish  litera¬ 
ture  which  was  to  remain  a  standard  work 
for  generations.  And  all  of  these  works  are 
still  readable  despite  the  passage  of  more 
than  one  hundred  years. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation 
of  how  that  merchant  and  manufacturer 
of  Providence,  John  Carter  Brown,  came 
to  embark  upon  his  career  as  a  collector 
in  his  fiftieth  year,  no  one  today  can  fail 
to  see  that  the  library  which  bears  his 
name  has  become  a  great  institution  not 
only  devoted  to  collecting  Americana,  but 
in  the  true  American  tradition  it  has  grown 
from  a  “gentleman's  library"  into  a  living 
part  of  an  academic  community  and  is  now 
a  national  institution  with  certain  interna¬ 
tional  projections  as  well.  Whatever  may 
be  the  specific  recommendations  that  come 
out  of  this  conference,  we  can  all  rejoice 
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that  the  Library’s  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment  adopted  an  ambitious  program  last 
year,  and  that  Brown  University  decided 
to  hold  this  special  kind  of  bibliotheca] 
“town  meeting”  to  discuss,  in  President 
Keeney’s  discreet  and  felicitous  phrase  “the 
Library’s  proper  place  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  scholarship.” 

Epilogue 

After  finishing  this  peroration,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  through  the  slim  and  elegant 
volume  recording  the  ceremonies  that  took 
place  when  the  newly  completed  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  May  17,  1904.  The  present  Mr. 
John  Nicholas  Brown  was  there,  as  he  is 
today,  but  on  that  occasion  he  had  at¬ 
tained  the  ripe  age  of  four  years  and  it 
was  his  heavy  responsibility  to  hand  over, 
at  the  symbolic  moment,  the  keys  to  the 
Library,  to  President  Faunce  of  Brown 
University.  There  were  speeches  then,  too, 
and  the  content  of  the  address  by  Fred- 
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erick  Jackson  Turner  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  reminds  one  of  the  old  saw  that 
not  only  does  history  tend  to  repeat  itself 
but  historians  sometimes  repeat  each  other. 
For  Professor  Turner  closed  his  remarks  in 
this  way,  and  in  the  same  spirit  I  end  my 
paper: 

"Rightly  to  appreciate  The  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  demands  that  this  com¬ 
munity  rightly  appreciate  and  provide  for 
the  support  of  investigation  and  for  the 
highest  type  of  scholarship.  Its  scope,  in¬ 
deed,  suggests  exploration  and  dis¬ 
covery.  .  .  . 

"Because  it  is  so  clear  that  with  the  rich 
historical  resources  of  the  libraries  of  this 
city  and  with  the  scholars  already  at  work 
here,  Brown  University  can  become  the 
mother  of  a  long  line  of  historical  scholars, 
I  wish  to  urge  upon  this  audience  the 
greatness  of  the  opportunity  and  the  need 
of  such  provision  for  research,  fellowships 
and  professorships,  as  shall  recognize  the 
importance  of  historical  studies  in  this 
University  and  the  value  of  The  John  Car¬ 
ter  Brown  Library/' 16 
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The  Use  of 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
in  Fields  other  than  History 

by  Durand  Echeverria 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  uses 
of  the  Library  in  fields  other  than  his¬ 
tory,  but  the  term  "other  than  history"  is 
susceptible  of  considerable  extension.  Only 
an  eighteenth-century  encyclopedist  would 
attempt  a  literal  fulfillment  of  such  an  as¬ 
signment,  and  only  a  paranoiac  eighteenth- 
century  encylopedist  would  attempt  it  in 
this  company.  Consequently  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  a  few  comments,  which  I  hope 
will  be  provocative,  based  upon  many 
pleasant  hours  of  research  in  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  collection  and  suggested  by  some 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  with  the  intent  of  indicating  lines 
of  discussion  which  we  may  pursue  to¬ 
gether. 

We  are  concerned  specifically  with  re- 
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search  opportunities  in  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  for  scholars  in  disciplines 
other  than  history  in  the  formal  sense,  an¬ 
thropologists,  students  of  literature,  politi¬ 
cal  scientists,  and  many  others.  We  must 
acknowledge,  to  be  sure,  that  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  essentially  historical;  that  it  com¬ 
prises,  almost  exclusively,  documents  pro¬ 
duced  during  a  defined  historical  period; 
and  that,  consequently,  its  principal  use¬ 
fulness  would  seem  to  be  to  the  scholar 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  home  field,  is 
interested  in  a  historical  approach  to  his 
subject  matter,  for  example,  to  the  ethno- 
historian  among  anthropologists,  or  to  the 
historian  of  ideas  among  students  of  lit¬ 
erature. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  perhaps  err  to 
assume  initially  that  the  incomparable 
treasures  of  this  Library  can  interest  only 
the  historically  oriented  scholar.  The  John 
Carter  Brown  holdings,  supplemented  by 
2,339  microfilms  of  books  from  the  Medina 
collection,  constitute  a  very  substantial 
portion — in  some  areas  of  study  as  much 
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as  eighty  per  cent— of  the  entire  body  of 
world  literature  related  to  the  Americas 
of  the  years  before  1800.  In  addition,  the 
Library  possesses  an  equally  significant 
quantity  of  maps  and  prints  of  various 
sorts.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  shelves 
contain  any  forgotten  masterpieces,  but 
there  are  certainly  many  items  here,  both 
texts  and  examples  of  the  graphic  arts, 
which  are  of  unrecognized  aesthetic  im¬ 
portance  and  which  demand  examination 
and  publication.  An  example  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  uses  of  these  opportunities  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  work  of  Professor  Amor  y  Vazquez  on 
the  sixteenth-century  narrative  poems  of 
Gabriel  Lasso  de  la  Vega,  the  Cortes  Val- 
eroso  and  the  Mexicana ,  of  which  no  more 
than  a  half-dozen  extant  copies  are  known 
and  which  have  never  been  reprinted. 

But  more  precious  for  the  student  of 
literature  than  such  rare  texts  are  the 
books  themselves.  In  recent  years  the  trend 
in  literary  scholarship  has  been  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  close  analysis  of  the  literary 
text,  the  text  alone  abstracted  from  its 
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biographical  and  social  environment.  Such 
study,  however  valuable  it  may  be,  ignores 
the  actual  printed  book  qua  book,  the  book 
as  a  work  of  art  in  its  form  as  well  as  in 
its  content,  as  something  written,  printed, 
published,  sold,  and  read  in  a  certain  so¬ 
ciety,  a  human  artifact  produced  in  a  hu¬ 
man  context.  To  many  of  us  this  latter 
approach  seems  one  which  we  should  en¬ 
courage  in  our  younger  scholars,  and  one 
to  which  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
is  superlatively  well  equipped  to  con¬ 
tribute. 

In  assessing  the  usefulness  of  this  Li¬ 
brary  we  should  bear  in  mind  two  impor¬ 
tant  facts:  first,  that  this  is  a  collection 
limited  in  principle  to  printed  documents; 
and,  second,  that  the  term  Americana  im¬ 
plies  restriction  only  as  to  subject  matter, 
not  as  to  authorship  or  provenance.  I 
should  like  to  dwell  very  briefly  on  the  im¬ 
plications  of  these  two  facts. 

It  was  the  decision  of  the  first  Librarian, 
George  Parker  Winship,  to  confine  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  purchases  to  printed  materials. 
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While  it  is  true  that  this  policy  has  been 
liberally  interpreted  to  include  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  what  might  be  called  books  in 
manuscript  form,  and  while  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  as  gifts  certain  valuable  collections 
of  an  archival  nature,  such  as  the  Brown 
Papers,  the  Peace  Dale  Papers,  and  the 
Arnold  Papers,  this  policy  has  been  in  the 
main  carefully,  and  wisely,  followed.  It  has 
made  the  Library  a  collection  of  books, 
not  of  records.  This  has  been  a  principle  of 
crucial  importance,  for  it  has  resulted  in 
the  selection  not  of  those  documents  which 
are  the  best  evidence  of  what  did  actually 
occur  historically,  but  rather  of  those 
which  are  the  best  evidence  of  what  men 
thought  was  occurring,  and  of  what  they 
thought  about  what  they  thought  was  oc¬ 
curring.  This  Library  is,  in  large  part,  a 
record  not  of  the  history  of  events  but  of 
the  history  of  opinion.  We  have  here  not 
merely  a  collection  of  tracks  of  historic 
reality  across  pieces  of  ancient  paper,  but 
also  a  mirror,  a  mirror  of  unique  dimen¬ 
sions  and  quality,  held  up  to  the  European 
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mind  from  1492  to  1800  as  it  pondered 
what  was  perhaps  the  greatest  single  event 
of  those  centuries,  the  emergence  of  the 
New  World. 

My  second  point  is  the  fact,  obvious  to 
anyone  who  has  worked  within  these  walls, 
that  a  large  majority  of  these  books  were 
printed  in  Europe  or  were  written  by  na¬ 
tive  Europeans,  by  men  representative  of 
European  thought.  The  subject  matter  of 
this  Library  is  almost  wholly  American, 
but  the  thinking  here  expressed  is  predom¬ 
inantly  European.  As  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  has  told  us  in  his  amusing  fable  of 
the  Three  Johns  and  the  Three  Thomases, 
John’s  vision  of  his  friend  Thomas  reveals 
much  more  about  John  than  it  does  about 
Thomas.  By  analogy,  we  may  say  that 
Europe's  vision  of  America,  fixed  and  pre¬ 
served  in  these  books,  tells  us  even  more 
about  the  evolution  of  European  thought 
than  it  does  about  the  facts  of  American 
history. 

It  was  this  great  value  of  the  Library 
which  was  so  brilliantly  exploited  by  Gil- 
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bert  Chinard  around  1910  in  his  pioneer¬ 
ing  studies  on  literary  exoticism.  Similarly, 
Bernard  Fay  made  extensive  use  of  the 
Library  in  preparing  his  Esprit  revolution- 
naire  en  France  et  aux  Etats-Unis  a  la  fin 
da  XVIlIe  siecle.  This  rich  lode  is  still 
being  worked  by  members  of  the  Brown 
faculty,  for  instance  in  the  current  series 
of  studies  by  Professor  Amor  y  Vazquez 
on  poetic  versions  of  the  conquest  of  Mex¬ 
ico  in  Spanish  literature,  in  Professor  Lei¬ 
cester  Bradner  s  study  on  'Columbus  in 
Sixteenth-Century  Literature,”  and,  if  you 
will  permit  the  immodesty,  in  my  own 
work  on  the  eighteenth-century  French 
image  of  American  society.  I  should  add, 
incidentally,  that  I  have  found  that  for  my 
special  field  The  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  is  certainly  second  only  to  the  Bib- 
liotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  and  that  in 
some  respects  it  is  superior. 

But  if  much  work  has  already  been  done 
in  some  aspects  of  European  thought,  far 
more  is  still  to  be  done.  The  many  shelves 
of  collections  of  world  voyages  and  of 
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voyages  in  particular  areas — those  of 
Ramusio,  Galvano,  Munster,  Hakluyt,  Pur- 
chas,  van  Linschoten,  De  Bry,  Barros, 
Thevenot,  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  La 
Perouse,  Bougainville,  to  cite  only  a  few — 
deal  with  explorations  in  Africa,  in  Asia, 
in  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  Arctic  as  well  as 
in  America.  They  occupy  an  important 
place  in  world  literature,  and  they  are  the 
essential  documents  for  the  study  of  the 
gradual  expansion  of  geographic  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  of  the  stresses,  the  conflicts,  and 
the  myths  created  in  the  European  mind 
by  the  disintegration  of  the  Europocentric 
world.  Moreover  these  texts  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  magnificent  collection  of 
maps,  created  largely  by  Dr.  Wroth.  Start¬ 
ing  with  practically  all  the  editions  of 
Ptolemy’s  Geography  of  the  fifteenth  and 
later  centuries,  they  continue  down  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth,  including  important 
atlases  such  as  the  Neptune  Frangois  and 
many  maps  either  unique  or  of  great  rarity 
(for  instance  the  so-called  Ramusio  Map 
of  1534),  but  forming  at  the  same  time  a 
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very  well-balanced  selection  illustrative  of 
the  total  development  of  European  and 
American  cartography  and  geographical 
knowledge. 

Another  fruitful  line  of  investigation  in 
European  thought  might  be  in  the  biologi¬ 
cal  sciences  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries,  which  were  greatly  con¬ 
cerned,  as  is  well  known,  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  suitability  of  the  New  World 
as  a  human  habitat.  Chinard,  Gerbi,  and 
others  have  written  on  this  problem,  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  New  World 
Controversy,  but  much  certainly  remains 
to  be  done,  and  certainly  nowhere  better 
than  in  this  Library. 

The  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  these 
random  examples  on  the  possible  uses  of 
the  Library  in  the  study  of  European 
thought  and  literature  only  because  there 
is  less  need  to  call  attention  to  what  we 
might  call  the  American  Americana,  items 
illustrative  of  colonial  thought  and  litera¬ 
ture,  ranging  from  such  books  as  the  fa¬ 
mous  Richard  Mather  copy  of  the  Bay 
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Psalm  Book  of  1640  to  far  less  well  known 
but  equally  fascinating  ones,  for  instance 
our  collection  of  villancicos ,  Christmas 
carols  printed  in  Mexico  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Apart  from  these  lines  of  investigation  in 
the  history  of  ideas  and  of  literature  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  special  areas  of  importance  which 
can  be  merely  mentioned  but  which  cer¬ 
tainly  require  consideration. 

One  thinks  immediately  of  the  resources 
for  the  study  of  the  art  of  printing,  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  add  to  the  holdings  of  this 
Library  those  of  the  Annmary  Brown.  We 
have  here,  to  mention  a  few  examples, 
about  three  hundred  works  from  the  Al- 
dine  presses,  the  Gutenberg  Catholicon, 
the  1476  Boccaccio  of  Colard  Mansion  of 
Bruges,  the  Caxton  Royal  Book  of  1484, 
and  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  Bible  of 
1462.  Then,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
we  begin  with  the  first  book  printed  in  the 
English  colonies  and  continue  to  1799,  in¬ 
cluding  about  twenty-three  per  cent  of  all 
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the  titles  published  in  the  Thirteen  Colo¬ 
nies  during  this  period.  The  number  of 
books  from  the  presses  in  colonial  Latin 
America  is  equally  impressive.  In  addition, 
we  must  remember  the  tremendous  num¬ 
ber  of  prints  in  the  Library’s  collections, 
either  bound  in  volumes  or  on  separate 
sheets,  and  of  artistic  as  well  as  of  topical 
interest. 

The  Library’s  resources  for  the  study  of 
colonial  architecture  have  been  put  to 
much  use  recently  by  Mrs.  Antoinette 
Downing  and  by  Dr.  Wroth,  particularly 
the  collections  of  papers  relating  to  local 
colonial  structures  such  as  University  Hall 
and  the  Providence  Market  House  and  our 
collection  of  eighteenth-century  English 
architectural  works,  including  the  Vitru¬ 
vius  Britannicus  of  Colin  Campbell,  Wil¬ 
liam  Salmons  Palladio  Londinensis,  and 
American  and  English  builders’  guides, 
such  as  those  of  Abraham  Swan,  John  Nor¬ 
man,  and  Asher  Benjamin.  In  addition,  the 
Library  s  collections  of  contemporary  views 
and  maps  of  colonial  towns  are  of  consid- 
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erable  value. 

Another  important  division  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  is  its  collection  of  printed  and  manu¬ 
script  records  of  the  native  languages  of 
the  Americas,  grammars,  dictionaries,  and 
texts  of  various  sorts.  Of  the  211  known 
extant  printed  works  issued  before  1800 
listed  in  Vinaza  s  Bibliografia  Espanola  de 
Lenguas  Indigenes  de  America  the  Library 
holds  sixty-eight  per  cent.  In  view  of  the 
excellent  and  extensive  work  now  being 
done  in  American  anthropology  in  this 
University  under  the  leadership  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Giddings,  and  in  view  also  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  strength  of  our  Department  of 
Linguistics,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
suggest  on  this  occasion  that  these  two 
departments  might  well  join  hands  in  this 
common  area,  taking  advantage  of  this 
store  of  material. 

The  Library’s  holdings  in  the  field  of 
religious  thought  and  church  history  pre¬ 
sent  equal  opportunities.  In  addition  to 
some  2,000  printed  works  and  manuscript 
pieces  related  to  the  activities  of  the  Cath- 
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olic  Church  in  Canada  and  Latin  America 
— Jesuit  martyrologies,  formularies  of  the 
Church,  offices  in  honor  of  local  saints, 
biographies,  records  of  synods,  Lettres 
Edifiantes,  Relations,  and  the  like — there 
are  also  some  6,300  titles  relating  to  the 
religious  life  and  thought  of  the  English 
colonies:  a  large  number  of  Quaker  tracts, 
a  distinguished  collection  of  early  Books 
of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  En¬ 
gland,  controversial  works,  sermons,  hymn 
books,  and  a  variety  of  other  materials. 

We  must  pass  over  the  resources  of  the 
Library  in  the  social  sciences,  both  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  and  because  the  historical 
aspects  of  these  disciplines  may  fall  more 
properly  in  the  province  of  the  historians. 
But  certainly  the  large  number  of  printed 
pieces — over  5,000  according  to  Dr.  Wroth 
— bearing  on  the  economic  life  of  Europe 
and  Colonial  America,  the  documents  re¬ 
lated  to  colonial  law  and  administration 
and  to  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  wealth  of  data  on 
other  aspects  of  colonial  society  should  be 
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of  interest  to  the  economist,  the  political 
scientist,  and  the  sociologist.  Finally  there 
are  the  great  opportunities  for  work  in  eth- 
nohistory,  which  are  already  being  utilized 
by  Professor  Giddings. 

This  hurried  tour  of  the  nonhistorical 
monuments  of  the  Library  has  of  necessity 
omitted  much  equally  worthy  of  mention. 
But  these  samples  should  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  wealth  here  that  awaits  stu¬ 
dents  both  young  and  mature,  and  in  a 
very  wide  variety  of  fields. 

In  respect  to  the  development  of  the  use 
of  the  Library  in  both  these  nonhistorical 
areas  and  in  historical  studies,  what  is 
most  needed,  obviously,  is  an  early  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  recataloguing  of  the  Library. 
Our  discussions  have  made  it  quite  clear 
that  we  are  in  substantial  agreement  on 
this  point.  The  consensus  has  been  that  a 
minute  bibliographical  analysis  of  each 
book  would  be  both  unnecessary  and  un¬ 
wieldy,  and  that  a  simple  subject  index  on 
the  model  of  the  former  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  system  would  be  sufficient.  There 
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were  even  some  who  doubted  that  this 
much  would  be  necessary. 

It  may  be  appropriate,  however,  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  John  Carter  Brown  presents 
certain  special  problems  which  have  been 
perhaps  overlooked.  The  Library  possesses, 
as  this  paper  has  sought  to  emphasize, 
within  the  general  collection,  a  certain 
number  of  what  might  be  designated  spe¬ 
cial  collections.  These  of  course  overlap 
in  terms  of  individual  books,  but  each 
forms  a  definite  corpus  of  works,  pertains 
to  a  special  subject,  and  is  of  total  interest 
to  a  certain  kind  of  scholar.  These  special 
collections  now  exist,  however,  only  in  a 
nominal  sense  in  the  minds  of  Lawrence 
Wroth  and  Thomas  Adams.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  they  should  be  bibliographically 
defined. 

Let  us  take  for  example  the  collection  in 
American  linguistics,  already  mentioned. 
The  obvious  items — dictionaries,  gram¬ 
mars,  and  the  like — would  be  caught  by 
the  general  subject  index  Mr.  Adams  pro¬ 
poses.  But  there  are  also  a  great  many 
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unnoted  references  to,  for  example,  Na- 
huatl  on  the  pages  of  little-read  voyages 
and  chronicles  which  may  be  of  great 
value  to  a  student  of  this  language  but 
which  would  never  appear  in  the  usual 
subject  index. 

What  is  suggested  is  not  that  we  fall 
into  the  error  of  overindexing,  but  simply 
that,  once  the  general  catalogue  which 
Mr.  Adams  proposes  is  completed,  we  en¬ 
courage  the  preparation  of  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  bibliographies  and  check  lists  by 
appropriate  specialists  which  would  bring 
to  full  light  the  resources  of  the  Library  in 
those  particular  areas  in  which  it  is  un¬ 
usually  or  uniquely  strong.  When  this  is 
done,  not  only  will  research  in  the  Library 
be  facilitated,  but,  equally  important,  the 
character  and  variety  of  the  holdings  will 
be  made  apparent  to  students  everywhere, 
so  that  the  learned  world  may  draw  its  full 
measure  of  profit  from  the  century  of  wise 
and  loving  scholarship  which  has  made  the 
John  Carter  Brown  the  great  library  that  it 
is  today. 


The  Discussions 


TWO  questions  underlay  all  the  dis¬ 
cussions:  What  is  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  and 
scholarship  and  what  should  the  Library 
do  to  fulfill  its  part  of  that  relation?  Some 
felt  that  its  role  was  the  same  as  any  other 
library  while  others  contended  that  be¬ 
cause  of  its  pre-eminence,  it  ought  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  scholarship  than  li¬ 
braries  usually  do.  Everyone  agreed  that 
the  librarian  and  the  scholar  each  had  a 
job  that  the  other  could  not  perform,  but 
the  participants  had  a  variety  of  ideas 
about  where  one  began  and  the  other 
stopped.  As  the  conference  progressed,  it 
became  clear  that  this  area  of  disagree¬ 
ment  was  a  middle  ground  in  which  the 
Library  could  use  its  strength  most  effec¬ 
tively.  Its  intense  specialization  imposed 
a  responsibility  on  the  staff  to  be  alert  to 
the  fact  that  the  Library’s  concentrated 
collections  create  new  avenues  for  research 
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that  need  to  be  drawn  to  the  attention  of 
the  scholar.  This  was  emphasized  particu¬ 
larly  by  those  present  outside  the  field  of 
history.  They  pointed  out  that  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  scholarship  is  calling 
upon  old  sources  needs  the  active  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  Library  in  developing  new 
uses  of  its  resources.  They  felt  that  the  day 
has  passed  when  such  a  library  could  as¬ 
sume  that  it  was  only  useful  to  the  limited 
group  doing  advanced  research  who  al¬ 
ready  knew  its  collections.  Since  the  Li¬ 
brary  knows  more  than  any  specialist  does 
about  the  untapped  potential  on  its  shelves, 
it  has  a  responsibility  to  find  ways  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  books  together  with  those  who 
need  and  ought  to  use  them. 

The  discussion  of  ways  of  carrying  out 
this  responsibility  revolved  around  the 
question  of  how  far  the  Library  ought  to 
go  to  show  what  opportunities  it  offered. 
This  involved  the  catalogue,  special  biblio¬ 
graphical  studies  and  check  lists,  accounts 
of  the  Library  in  professional  journals,  and 
publication  by  the  Library  itself.  The 
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variety  of  attitudes  expressed  provided  an 
insight  into  the  many  ways  the  individual 
scholar  approaches  research  material.  Some 
said  that  he  was  solely  responsible  for  in¬ 
vestigating  the  literature  of  his  subject  and 
the  Library’s  only  task  was  to  provide  a 
finding  list  that  told  what  it  did  and  did 
not  have.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
those  who  pointed  out  that  the  meaning 
of  a  printed  book  increases  geometrically 
in  a  large  collection  of  closely  related 
books  such  as  the  John  Carter  Brown  and 
that  the  Library  ought  to  provide  biblio¬ 
graphical  guides  to  make  the  user  aware 
of  significant  relationships.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  rule  of  thumb  to  tell  the  librarian 
how  he  can  avoid  encroaching  on  the  do¬ 
main  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
scholar.  Each  library  must  find  its  solution 
in  a  correlation  between  itself,  the  world 
of  scholarship,  and  its  own  community. 

In  finding  an  answer  to  this  problem  The 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  has  a  notable 
advantage  over  some  of  its  sister  institu¬ 
tions  who  have  faced  the  same  question. 
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It  is  an  integral  part  of  a  major  university 
with  an  active  faculty  and  a  general  re¬ 
search  library.  This  scholarly  community 
must  play  a  major  part  in  all  future  plans. 
The  varied  interests  of  the  Brown  faculty 
will  be  vital  in  developing  new  uses  of  the 
collections.  The  John  Hay  Library  frees  it 
from  the  need  to  spend  large  amounts  of 
money  on  secondary  books.  Finally,  the 
Library  is  located  in  New  England  near 
the  great  collections  of  Boston,  Cambridge, 
New  Haven,  and  Worcester.  Thus  The  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  has  a  unique  setting 
in  which  to  demonstrate  anew  the  vitality 
of  printed  sources. 

The  Collection 

Everyone  agreed  that  the  present  scope 
of  the  collections  should  not  be  disturbed 
and  that  theoretically  completeness  should 
be  its  goal.  It  was  recognized  at  once,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  practice  the  goal  is  impossible 
and  in  some  particulars  it  is  undesirable. 
It  is  impossible  because  printed  Americana 
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is  not  a  static  body  of  material  generally 
agreed  upon.  Instead  it  continues  to  grow 
as  new  and  unrecognized  facets  of  the 
American  experience  emerge  from  the  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  undesirable  because  other 
American  libraries  such  as  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  with  its  imprint  and 
newspaper  collections  and  historical  so¬ 
cieties  specializing  in  local  history  are 
doing  an  effective  job  in  their  chosen  areas. 
The  John  Carter  Brown  should  not  attempt 
to  duplicate  their  work.  This  does  not  pre¬ 
clude,  in  certain  instances,  buying  the 
same  book,  although  for  different  reasons. 
In  many  cases  the  Library’s  interests  over¬ 
lap  those  of  sister  institutions,  but  none  of 
them  duplicate  it  in  its  exclusive  concern 
with  the  impact  of  America  upon  Europe 
and  Europe  upon  America  as  reflected  in 
material  printed  before  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

In  discussing  the  various  segments  of 
the  Library  s  collection  a  number  of  areas 
were  suggested  in  which  it  might  increase 
its  activity.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Amer- 
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icana  need  attention.  Although  the  Li¬ 
brary’s  holdings  in  these  two  fields  are 
among  the  most  notable  in  the  country,  a 
great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done  particu¬ 
larly  in  special  fields  like  medicine  and 
education.  Jose  Toribio  Medina’s  great  bib¬ 
liographical  works  performed  a  notable 
service  in  surveying  Latin  Americana,  but 
it  is  still  comparatively  uncharted  when 
compared  to  the  extensive  work  that  has 
been  done  on  North  America.  Another  rel¬ 
atively  untouched  field  is  German  Ameri¬ 
cana.  There  are  a  number  of  Philadelphia 
libraries  with  distinguished  collections 
about  the  Germans  in  America,  but  the 
role  played  by  the  New  World  in  Germany 
itself  is  just  beginning  to  be  understood. 
The  large  collection  already  in  the  Library 
represents  only  part  of  a  literature  still  to 
be  completely  identified.  Indeed,  the 
whole  question  of  the  Old  World’s  image 
of  the  New  during  the  three  centuries  be¬ 
fore  political  independence  is  an  area  in 
which  it  is  particularly  well  equipped  to 
make  an  important  contribution. 
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One  of  the  participants  asked  whether 
the  Library  follows  the  usual  policy  of 
building  on  strength.  The  answer  is  that 
within  the  field  of  Americana  it  does  not. 
On  the  contrary,  The  John  Carter  Brown 
Library  has  been  built  on  the  belief  that 
no  field  of  historical  scholarship  can  be 
pursued  until  some  collector,  private  or 
institutional,  has  by  assembling  the  ma¬ 
terial,  shown  that  the  field  exists.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Library  makes  it  its  business  to 
look  for  unrecognized  areas  of  study  and 
to  give  them  identity  through  its  collecting. 

There  was  a  brief  but  vigorous  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  advantages  of  microphotog¬ 
raphy  over  printed  books.  The  two  ex¬ 
tremes  were  expressed:  belief  in  the  in¬ 
tangible  value  of  working  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  and  the  statement  that  a  photograph 
was  superior  because  of  economy  and  con¬ 
venience.  On  a  show  of  hands  seventeen 
of  the  participants  said  that  they  had  used 
microfilm.  One  person  said  he  preferred  it. 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the 
two  had  learned  to  “coexist”  and  that  the 
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conflict  over  their  relative  merits  had  now 
become  a  meaningless  one.  No  one  ques¬ 
tioned  the  importance  of  some  of  the  mi¬ 
crophotography  done  today.  Serial  publi¬ 
cations  like  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  the 
journals  of  a  legislature  long  ago  proved 
to  be  most  effective  when  on  microfilm. 
The  reproduction  of  all  the  titles  in  certain 
kinds  of  bibliographies  such  as  Charles 
Evans’  list  of  books  printed  in  the  United 
States  before  1801  and  the  Short-Title  cata¬ 
logues  of  books  printed  in  England  or 
English  has  also  come  to  play  an  important 
role  in  scholarship.  However,  no  one  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  none  of  these  series 
would  have  been  made  without  the  work 
of  collectors.  The  bibliographies  on  which 
they  were  based  could  not  be  compiled 
until  the  books  had  been  collected  and  the 
books  themselves  could  not  be  photo¬ 
graphed  if  the  originals  had  not  been  pre¬ 
served.  The  conference  was  cautioned 
against  the  assumption  that  photography 
offered  an  attractive  and  inexpensive  way 
of  building  a  library.  The  number  of  mi- 
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crophotographic  series  available  today  not 
only  cost  a  large  amount  of  money,  but  in 
some  cases  require  libraries  to  mortgage 
their  book  funds  for  many  years  ahead. 
Other  obvious  shortcomings  are  the  illeg¬ 
ibility  of  some  of  the  work  currently  being 
done  and  the  failure  of  a  photograph  to 
reveal  certain  facts  about  the  anatomy  of 
the  book  that  can  be  essential  for  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  its  meaning.  The 
discussion  closed  with  the  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  collections  of  Americana 
on  microfilm,  microcard,  and  microprint 
should  be  developed  in  the  John  Hay  Li¬ 
brary.  The  John  Carter  Brown  card  cata¬ 
logue  should  list  them  and  the  Library 
should  have  the  necessary  reading  ma¬ 
chines  so  they  can  be  used  in  association 
with  the  originals. 

The  Catalogue 


There  was  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty 
about  what  the  card  catalogue  ought  to  do 
to  assist  the  scholar.  The  discussion  grew 
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out  of  the  two  steps  in  making  a  catalogue: 
the  description  of  the  book  and  the  filing 
of  the  cards.  Here  the  Folger  Library's 
early  practice  of  making  elaborate  bib¬ 
liographical  descriptions  of  the  book  was 
offered  as  a  warning.  It  proved  so  slow 
and  costly  that  the  practice  was  aban¬ 
doned.  The  description  on  the  card  should 
not  attempt  to  give  details  about  the  book 
that  a  scholar  ought  to  determine  for  him¬ 
self.  It  should  clearly  indicate  the  edition 
at  hand,  in  certain  cases  point  out  dif¬ 
ferences  within  an  edition,  and  give  some 
notion  of  the  book's  content  where  it  is  not 
apparent  from  the  title  page.  For  The  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  an  adaptation  of  the 
standards  set  by  the  American  Library 
Association  is  completely  adequate.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Library  was  warned  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  shortcut  the  descriptive  part  of 
the  cataloguing  would  ‘only  incur  either 
greater  cost  later  or  permanent  disability." 
The  Librarian  was  urged  to  seek  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Union  Catalog  at  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  and  to  investigate  the 
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possibility  of  co-operation  with  other  li¬ 
braries.  The  Library  is  no  stranger  to  such 
co-operation.  Twenty-two  ■  years  ago  in 
1938  it  played  a  leading  part  in  another 
conference  when  fourteen  American  li¬ 
braries  and  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  proposed  a  “Cooperative  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Americana,  1700-1800.”  The  time 
may  well  be  at  hand  for  reopening  the 
whole  question  of  a  union  catalogue  of 
Americana. 0 

Once  the  card  with  the  description  of 
the  book  has  been  completed,  it  is  dupli¬ 
cated  in  as  many  copies  as  desired.  The 
next  step  is  to  file  copies  of  each  card 
under  a  variety  of  headings.  This  is  the 
part  of  cataloguing  that  the  participants 
discussed  most,  particularly  the  basic  dic¬ 
tionary  catalogue  containing  author,  title, 
and  subject  cards.  The  core  of  the  cata- 
logue  is  the  author,  or  main  entry,  card. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Bibliographical  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  devoted  two-thirds  of  its  Annual 
Meeting  on  January  27,  1961,  to  discussion  of 
the  problems  of  a  comprehensive  chronological 
bibliography  of  Americana. 
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Some  people  said  this  was  all  that  any 
scholar  needed.  However,  it  became  clear 
that  there  was  also  a  need  for  cards  that 
enter  books  by  title,  joint  author,  editor, 
commentator,  translator,  and  others  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  text.  It  was  in  the  realm  of 
subject  cataloguing  that  the  most  vigorous 
dissent  was  voiced  about  current  library 
practices.  A  number  of  people  said  subject 
cards  were  useless  because  no  cataloguer 
could  anticipate  a  scholars  needs.  Others 
pointed  out  that  there  were  certain  well- 
defined  areas  in  which  subject  cataloguing 
could  be  usefully  employed.  The  most  sen¬ 
sible  middle  ground  for  The  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  appeared  to  be  to  list  books 
by  specific  subjects  like  persons,  places, 
and  events  and  avoid  sweeping  general 
headings  often  employed  by  large  libraries 
in  an  effort  to  deal  with  enormous  masses 
of  material. 

The  Library  was  strongly  urged  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  improve  two  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  files,  the  chronological  one  that 
lists  books  by  date  of  printing  and  the  im- 
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print  file  that  lists  them  by  place  of  print¬ 
ing.  Everyone  agreed  that  these  were  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  any  scholar 
working  with  a  specific  period  or  area.  The 
fact  that  the  Library  was  one  of  the  first 
to  have  a  chronological  list  of  its  books  has 
long  been  an  important  factor  in  its  use¬ 
fulness. 


Publications 

The  important  writings  of  the  Librarian 
Emeritus,  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  were  fre¬ 
quently  cited  as  outstanding  examples  of 
effective  use  of  the  Library.  The  Colonial 
Printer  (1931,  revised  1938),  An  American 
Bookshelf  (1934),  The  Way  of  a  Ship 
( 1937  )>  and  The  Early  Cartography  of  the 
Pacific  ( 1944)  were  based  in  large  part 
on  experience  with  the  books  in  his  care. 
His  Annual  Reports  are  unique  in  the  way 
they  describe  the  growth  of  the  Library 
through  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of 
the  books  and  maps  added  each  year.  The 
Library  is  now  preparing  an  index  to  these 
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invaluable  guides  to  its  collections. 

A  number  of  additional  ways  were  sug¬ 
gested  in  which  the  Library  could  bring 
its  resources  to  the  attention  of  scholars. 
Special  check  lists  and  bibliographies  pre¬ 
pared  by  specialists  and  members  of  the 
staff  offer  a  way  of  pointing  out  strengths 
in  areas  not  covered  by  existing  bibliog¬ 
raphies.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  Li¬ 
brary  publish  a  periodical  devoted  to  the 
Early  History  of  the  Americas.  Some  were 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  in  its  present 
form  the  Annual  Report  does  not  circulate 
as  widely  as  it  ought  to.  There  was  a  strong 
plea  for  the  Library  to  reprint  some  of  its 
scarce  and  significant  books.  Finally  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Library  ought  to 
make  more  use  of  existing  scholarly  pub¬ 
lications.  Special  articles  on  the  Library 
and  the  use  of  news  notes  sections  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarterlies  provide  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  a  dignified  kind  of  publicity. 

Objections  were  raised  to  many  of  the 
suggestions.  It  was  feared  that  an  ambi¬ 
tious  publication  would  divert  the  Library 
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from  its  most  important  job — collecting 
books.  However,  it  was  equally  apparent 
that  more  should  be  done  through  publica¬ 
tion  to  make  the  Library  better  known. 

The  Scholar  and  the  Library 

Everyone  wanted  the  Library  to  find 
ways  of  bringing  more  scholars  into  the 
building.  One  participant  suggested  a 
series  of  small  informal  meetings  or  'con¬ 
claves"  in  which  to  discuss  the  needs  and 
opportunities  of  special  areas  in  which  the 
Library  is  strong.  The  examination  of  un¬ 
exploited  fields  when  surrounded  by  the 
sources  for  their  study  would  obviously  be 
a  stimulating  experience. 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  need  for  fellowships  and  grants-in-aid. 
Time  after  time  people  have  come  to  the 
Library  only  to  leave  before  they  used 
everything  they  found.  Provisions  should 
be  made  to  allow  a  scholar  to  immerse 
himself  in  the  Library.  As  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  any  such  program  should  be  done 
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in  co-operation  with  the  faculty  of  the 
University. 

Summary  and  Recommendations 

At  the  final  meeting  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  the  Chairman  summed  up  the  con¬ 
ference  with  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  : 

1.  The  University,  the  Committee  of 
Management,  and  the  Librarian  were  com¬ 
mended  for  the  renovation  of  the  basement 
of  the  Library  and  the  proposed  addition 
of  a  mezzanine. 

2.  The  Librarian  was  congratulated  on 
his  proposal  that  the  contents  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  be  made  more  accessible  by  improv¬ 
ing  the  catalogue.  The  problem  should  be 
studied  carefully  to  avoid  costly  mistakes, 
but  in  the  last  analysis  the  Librarian  prob¬ 
ably  knows  better  than  anyone  else  what 
the  problems  are  and  how  they  ought  to 
be  solved. 

3.  It  is  important  that  the  consumer  be 
consulted  in  developing  future  plans.  A 
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small  advisory  committee  of  librarians  and 
scholars  to  be  selected  by  the  Librarian 
would  give  the  Library  a  way  of  keeping 
in  closer  touch  with  the  world  of  scholar¬ 
ship. 

4.  The  Library  ought  to  have  the  funds 
to  increase  its  acquisitions,  particularly  to 
take  advantage  of  the  areas  of  collecting 
mentioned  by  the  conference.  In  doing  so 
the  activities  of  other  libraries  and  of  the 
needs  of  scholarship  should  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  day-to-day  decisions. 

5.  Co-operation  with  the  John  Hay  Li¬ 
brary  should  be  intensified  to  emphasize 
the  relation  between  the  secondary  books 
and  the  Library’s  primary  books  and  to 
develop  the  University’s  collections  of  mi¬ 
croreproductions. 

6.  It  was  proposed  that  a  series  of  Li¬ 
brary  Fellows  be  created  on  a  short-term 
basis  in  order  to  bring  a  variety  of  scholars 
to  work  in  the  collections. 

7.  The  publications  should  be  increased 
with  particular  attention  to  reprinting  the 
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important,  but  comparatively  unavailable 
books  in  the  Library. 

8.  The  Library  should  sponsor  con¬ 
ferences  which  would  examine  underde¬ 
veloped  facets  of  the  Early  History  of  the 
Americas.  They  would  serve  to  enlighten 
the  participants  as  this  conference  has 
done. 

9.  Two  specific  suggestions  were  also 
offered.  A  fist  of  the  Library’s  previous 
publications  should  be  distributed.  Re¬ 
search  projects  being  carried  on  in  the 
Library  should  be  announced  in  the  An¬ 
nual  Report. 

At  the  close  of  the  final  session,  Presi¬ 
dent  Keeney  thanked  the  participants  for 
their  guidance  and  advice,  which  had 
given  the  Library  a  better  idea  of  the  large 
amount  of  work  it  had  ahead  of  it.  He 
urged  them  to  come  back  to  use  it  in 
some  of  the  ways  that  they  had  suggested. 
He  also  assured  them  of  his  personal  de¬ 
sire  to  see  the  program  carried  out. 
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Louis  B.  Wright,  Chairman;  Director  of  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library 

Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Library,  Associate  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library 

Jose  Amor  y  Vazquez,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Spanish,  Brown  University 

Bernard  Bailyn,  Associate  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory  in  Harvard  University 

Leicester  Bradner,  Professor  of  English, 
Brown  University,  Associate  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library 

John  Nicholas  Brown,  Member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Management  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  Former  Chairman  of  the 
Associates,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows 
of  Brown  University 

Lloyd  Arnold  Brown,  Director  of  Research, 
Historic  Annapolis,  Inc.,  Associate  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Curt  F.  Buhler,  Keeper  of  Printed  Books, 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  Associate  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Lyman  H.  Butterfield,  Editor-in-Chief  of 
the  Adams  Papers,  Massachusetts  Historical 
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Society,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library 

William  F.  Church,  Professor  of  History, 
Brown  University 

Verner  W.  Clapp,  President  of  the  Council 
on  Library  Resources,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Associate  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  46  East  82nd  Street, 
New  York,  New  York 

Durand  Echeverria,  Associate  Professor  of 
French,  Brown  University 

William  L.  Fichter,  Professor  of  Spanish, 
Brown  University 

Donald  Fleming,  Professor  of  History  in  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Associate  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library 

J.  Louis  Giddings,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Anthropol¬ 
ogy,  Brown  University,  and  Director  of  the 
Haffenreffer  Museum,  Associate  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library 

Lawrence  H.  Gipson,  Research  Professor  of 
History  Emeritus,  Lehigh  University 

Theodore  Francis  Green,  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island,  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Fellows  of  Brown  University,  As¬ 
sociate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library, 
14  John  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Lewis  U.  Hanke,  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Latin  American  History  and  Professor  of 
History  at  the  University  of  Texas  (after 
July  1,  1961,  Professor  of  Latin  American 
History,  Columbia  University) 

Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Former  National  Re¬ 
gent  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  Associate  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  5  Cooke  Street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Albert  Harkness,  Associate  of  the  John  Car¬ 
ter  Brown  Library,  5  Cooke  Street,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island 

Dwight  B.  Heath,  Assistant  Professor  of  An¬ 
thropology,  Brown  University,  Associate  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

James  B.  Hedges,  Professor  of  History,  Brown 
University,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library 

Penrose  R.  Hoopes,  Associate  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  12  South  12th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt,  Associate  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library,  4875  Ellsworth 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Sidney  V.  James,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History,  Brown  University 

Harold  S.  Jantz,  Professor  of  German,  Johns 
Hopkins  University 
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David  A.  Jonah,  Director  of  Libraries,  Brown 
University,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library 

William  H.  Jordy,  Professor  of  Art,  Brown 
University 

Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  President  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Professor  of  History,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  Associate  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Waldo  G.  Leland,  Director  Emeritus  of  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
Fellow  of  Brown  University,  Associate  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  1862  Mint- 
wood  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Frederick  Lippitt,  Associate  of  the  John  Car¬ 
ter  Brown  Library,  108  Prospect  Street, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 

W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Management  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Fellows  of  Brown  University,  Associate  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Albert  E.  Lownes,  Lecturer  in  the  History 
of  Science  in  the  Department  of  Biology, 
Brown  University,  Associate  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library 

Forrest  McDonald,  Associate  Professor  of 
History,  Brown  University 
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William  G.  McLoughlin,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History,  Brown  University,  Asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Robert  Rulon  Miller,  Associate  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library,  56  High  Street,  Bris¬ 
tol,  Rhode  Island 

Edmund  S.  Morgan,  Professor  of  History, 
Yale  University,  Associate  of  the  John  Car¬ 
ter  Brown  Library 

John  H.  Powell,  Historian,  501  b  Alden  Park 
Manor,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Former  Chairman 
of  the  Associates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  140  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Caroline  Robbins,  Professor  of  History, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Associate  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library 

Francis  M.  Rogers,  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages  in  Harvard  University 

Donald  G.  Rohr,  Associate  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory,  Brown  University 

William  H.  Runge,  Curator  of  Rare  Books, 
Alderman  Library,  University  of  Virginia, 
Associate  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Clifford  K.  Shipton,  Director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society,  Associate  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library 
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Robert  E.  Spiller,  Professor  of  English,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania 

Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Librarian  Emerita, 
Annmary  Brown  Memorial  Library,  Brown 
University,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library 

Frederick  B.  Tolles,  Director  of  the  Friends 
Historical  Library  and  Professor  of  History, 
Swarthmore  College 

Alan  S.  Trueblood,  Associate  Professor  of 
Spanish,  Brown  University,  Associate  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library 

Albert  D.  van  Nostrand,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  English,  Brown  University 

Hyatt  H.  Waggoner,  Professor  of  American 
Literature,  Brown  University 

Charles  H.  Watts  II,  Dean  of  the  College 
and  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Brown 
University,  Associate  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library 

Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  Librarian  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  Associate  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library 

Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Librarian  Emeritus  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will ,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  given  to  Brown 
University  in  September,  1901.  Mr.  Brown's 
will  also  provided  $150,000  for  a  building,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 
The  building  was  dedicated  and  the  Library 
formally  opened  for  use  on  May  17,  1904. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  University.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Barnaby  Conrad  Keeney, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis, 
William  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Clifton  Waller 
Barrett,  Robert  Dechert,  Consultant,  and  Thom¬ 
as  R.  Adams,  Secretary. 

The  Librarian  Emeritus  is  Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906-1910  xvere  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately. 

The  Associates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  was  formed  in  1944  to  aid  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Americana  in  the  field  of  the  Library's 
interest. 


The  Report  of  the  Librarian  for  the  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library: 

THE  array  of  anniversaries  the  worlds  of 
history  and  literature  have  been  subject¬ 
ed  to  during  the  past  five  years  makes  us  hesi¬ 
tate  before  mentioning  one  of  our  own.  How¬ 
ever,  the  year  1965  is  the  centennial  of  an  event 
essential  to  the  history  of  the  development  of 
this  Library.  It  was  in  1865  that  John  Carter 
Brown  issued  the  first  volume  of  his  printed 
catalogue.  Through  it  he  made  known  to  the 
public  at  large  the  results  of  two  decades  of 
collecting  Americana.  The  contents  of  the 
Catalogue  and  the  use  that  scholars  proceeded 
to  make  of  it  so  effectively  established  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Library  that  no  further  description 
was  needed  as  long  as  it  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Brown  family.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of 
the  century  when  the  collection  passed  to 
Brown  University  that  a  more  explicit  state¬ 
ment  was  deemed  necessary.  The  first  action 
taken  by  the  newly  appointed  Committee  of 
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Management  in  1901  was  to  decide  to  make 
the  Library  "the  principal  collection  in  the 
world  of  books  published  before  1800,  relating 
to  the  Americas/’  Established  midway  in  our 
history,  this  goal  has  guided  us  through  six 
decades  of  successful  collecting. 

If  a  library  such  as  ours  is  well  founded, 
there  is  little  need  for  frequent  self-examina¬ 
tion.  If  the  ends  to  which  we  aspire  have  been 
set  with  wisdom  and  understanding,  our  ener¬ 
gies  will  best  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  task 
before  us.  However,  it  is  axiomatic  that  to  live 
a  library  must  grow.  The  time  will  always 
come  when  even  the  most  generously  framed 
policies  need  examination  and  adjustment.  By 
1959  we  felt  that  that  time  had  arrived.  The 
five  years  described  in  this  Report  have  been 
devoted  in  large  part  to  redefining  our  goals 
and  to  reorganizing  our  operation. 

In  our  last  Annual  Report  we  told  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  future  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  Management  in  October  of  1959  together 
with  plans  for  a  conference  of  Associates, 
scholars,  and  librarians  which  was  to  take 
place  in  November  of  1960.  The  proceedings 
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of  that  meeting  were  published  in  the  spring 
of  1961.  They  contained  a  summary  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  three  papers:  Robert  E.  Spiller’s 
'  The  Use  of  Old  Sources  in  New  Ways,”  Lewis 
U.  Hanke’s  "Early  American  History  as  a  Part 
of  the  History  of  Western  Civilization,”  and 
Durand  C.  Echeverria’s  “The  Use  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  in  Fields  other  than 
History.”  The  report  closed  with  an  account 
of  the  discussions  and  nine  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  can  be  summarized  under  three 
heads. 

1.  The  Library  should  undertake  programs  that  will 

bring  it  closer  to  the  world  of  scholarship. 

2.  The  Library  must  continue  to  develop  its  collec¬ 

tions  not  only  in  fields  where  it  is  already  ac¬ 
tive  but  also  in  related  fields. 

3.  The  Library  should  begin  to  solve  some  of  its  ma¬ 

jor  operational  problems  particularly  the  ones 
presented  by  its  catalogue  and  the  building. 

We  have  begun  to  carry  out  these  recom¬ 
mendations.  It  has  been  a  busy  and  exciting 
time.  Much  has  been  accomplished.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done,  but  we  have  started 
the  task  and  charted  a  course  for  the  future. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  library  is  frequently  described  as  a  place 
in  which  books  and  minds  are  brought  togeth¬ 
er.  This  dictum  places  us  under  a  special  obli¬ 
gation  because  we  do  not  operate  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  must  control  a  general  library  of 
reference.  The  development  of  the  John  Car¬ 
ter  Brown  Library  is  determined  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  books  it  collects  rather  than  the 
demands  of  current  trends  in  scholarship. 
We  therefore  must  make  a  special  effort  to 
bring  our  books  together  with  scholars  whose 
interests  coincide  with  ours.  The  first  and  most 
important  step,  of  course,  was  taken  by  John 
Carter  Brown  in  1865.  Since  then,  subsequent 
editions  of  the  Catalogue  and  our  series  of  An¬ 
nual  Reports  have  continued  that  work.  To¬ 
day,  however,  the  character  and  complexity  of 
the  world  of  scholarship  is  undergoing  radical 
changes.  More  and  more  men  are  devoting 
their  careers  to  specialties  which  cover  wider 
and  wider  areas  of  human  knowledge.  A  col¬ 
lection  which  concentrates  its  resources  on  a 
particular  part  of  the  past  must  seek  out  those 


who  need  to  use  it.  We  can  no  longer  wait  for 
the  visitor  who  comes  of  his  own  accord  if  we 
hope  to  see  our  resources  used  as  effectively 
as  they  deserve  to  be. 

The  Fellowships 

In  1960  Mr.  C.  Waller  Barrett  made  a  gen¬ 
erous  gift  which  realized  for  the  Library  the 
long-standing  ambition  to  offer  fellowships  to 
those  who  need  to  work  in  our  collections.  The 
John  Carter  Brown  Fellowships  are  designed 
both  for  graduate  students  and  for  mature 
scholars. 

The  Graduate  Fellowships  are  for  young 
men  and  women  embarking  on  their  careers. 
To  them  we  offer  the  opportunity  to  write  their 
theses  surrounded  by  a  comprehensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  primary  source  material.  It  is  our  hope 
that  a  year  with  us  may  give  them  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  complexities  of  histori¬ 
cal  research.  The  post-doctoral  awards  are 
granted  for  a  more  limited  time,  usually  two 
to  three  months.  They  have  brought  to  us  out¬ 
standing  scholars  who  are  at  work  on  subjects 
which  will  result  in  books  and  articles.  In  ad- 


dition  these  men  and  women  have  benefited 
us  with  their  advice  and  counsel. 

The  awards  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Management  on  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  a  Faculty  Advisory  Committee 
are: 

1962- 1963  Graduate ,  Joyce  Olson  Ransome,  of  the 

University  of  California:  “New  England 
Thought  of  the  End  of  the  Seventh  Cen¬ 
tury  as  it  led  to  the  Enlightenment.” 

Post-Doctoral ,  Lloyd  A.  Brown:  “A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Mapping  of  America.” 

1963- 1964  Graduate ,  David  H.  Corkran  III,  of  the 

University  of  California:  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonial’s  Image  of  England  1703- 
1763.” 

Post-Doctoral ,  Vsevolod  Slessarev,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati:  “Sources  of  Ame¬ 
rigo  Vespucci’s  Navigations  and  their 
Interpretation.” 

Post-Doctoral ,  David  B.  Quinn,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Liverpool:  “The  Early  English 
Voyages  to  America.” 

1964- 1965  Graduate ,  Charles  E.  Clark,  Brown  Uni¬ 

versity:  “A  Social  and  Cultural  Study  of 
Northern  New  England  1691-1763.” 

Post-Doctoral ,  George  McCandlish:  “A 
New  Edition  of  Cotton  Mather’s  Mag- 
nalia  Christi  Americana .” 
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The  Fellowship  Program  is  too  new  for  us  to 
make  a  final  assessment,  but  the  following  ex- 

o 

cerpts  offer  some  insight  into  its  effect  on  two 
of  the  graduate  Fellows. 

Mrs.  Ransome  wrote: 

At  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  I  have  read 
.  .  .  sermons  by  New  England  divines.  These  books 
have  been  reproduced  on  microcards  .  .  .  The  ques¬ 
tion  here  is,  have  I  read  them  any  differently  ...  I 
believe  that  I  have  and  that  the  difference  has  had  a 
decisive  effect  on  the  conclusions  I  have  reached. 

The  most  notable  effect  of  having  the  original 
book  in  hand  was  that  I  read  the  whole  book  and 
read  it  far  more  carefully  than  I  think  I  would  other¬ 
wise  have  done.  I  found  it  very  hard  to  “skim”  .  .  . 
To  read  the  book  through  rather  than  to  skim  it  for 
particular  references  made  me  view  it  whole.  I  could 
more  readily  project  myself  into  the  author’s  position 
and  try  to  understand  what  he  was  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish  and  why  therefore  he  arranged  his  argument  as 
he  did  .  .  . 

This  experience  has  impressed  me  vividly  with  the 
great  value  of  a  period  of  wandering  through  the 
books  without  pressing  their  contents  to  fit  a  pattern 
or  prove  a  point.  A  time  comes  when  one  must  be 
ruthless  about  pruning  material  but  that  is  safer  done 
after  one  has  luxuriated  for  a  bit  in  the  full  natural 
growth.  There  is  an  aesthetic  delight  in  reading  and 
handling  old  books  that  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  dally 
over  them,  to  read  them  carefully,  and  to  respect  their 
integrity.  Hopefully,  a  measure  of  that  feeling  will 
carry  over  into  the  handling  of  the  ideas  in  the  books. 


Certainly  a  microcard  has  no  such  inducement.  It 
produces  for  me,  at  least,  rather  a  brisk  and  brittle 
attitude  toward  the  material  and  a  consequently  flat 
account  built  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Corkran  wrote: 

As  I  look  back  upon  it,  it  seems  that  the  John  Car¬ 
ter  Brown  Library  was  the  place  where  I  became  a 
scholar  .  .  .  the  Library  encourages  one  to  look  at 
books  as  artifacts  as  well  as  documents.  The  fact  that 
one  is  handling  an  object  written  and  read  by  the 
men  whom  one  is  studying  lends  depth  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  subject  ...  It  is  much  easier  to  place  one¬ 
self  in  historical  perspective  when  handling  such 
material  rather  than  reprints,  scholarly  editions,  or 
photographic  reproductions.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  one  can  lay  opposing  polemical  works  side  by 
side.  The  mental  processes  of  the  protagonists  come 
into  much  sharper  focus. 

Another  important  influence  was  the  bibliogra¬ 
pher’s  point  of  view.  Many  times  there  are  questions 
which  go  begging  because  a  scholar  does  not  know 
where  the  answers  can  be  found.  Moreover  his  imagi¬ 
nation  is  trained  to  consider  the  unlikely  places  which 
may  yield  solutions  otherwise  unobtainable. 

In  the  course  of  my  stay,  I  perused  most  of  the 
English  and  colonial  imprints  dealing  with  New 
England  before  1750  available  in  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  .  .  .  One  of  the  results  of  that  experi¬ 
ence  was  that  I  was  impressed  anew  with  the  saying, 
“ all  the  evidence  is  important.”  It  is,  and  if  that  makes 
the  scholar’s  job  more  difficult,  it  also  makes  the 
scholar  more  sophisticated. 


It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  re¬ 
port  that  a  Brown  alumnus  who  wishes  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous  has  provided  the  funds  to 
carry  on  the  Fellowship  Program  now  that  the 
trial  period  which  Mr.  Barrett  made  possible 
has  been  completed. 

General  Use  of  the  Libranj 

The  past  five  years  have  shown  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demands  on  our  resources.  The 
following  table  suggests,  in  quantitative  terms, 
the  additional  activity  which  has  taken  place. 
As  usual,  the  research  visits  are  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
who  view  our  exhibitions  is  gratifying  for  it  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  Library  is  becoming  better 
known  within  our  own  community. 


T  otal 

Research 

Visits 

Visits 

1960-1961 

2,322 

828 

1961-1962 

2,722 

964 

1962-1963 

2,813 

1,072 

1963-1964 

4,365 

1,226 

1964-1965 

5,110 

1,803 

The  faculty  and  students  of  Brown  Univer- 
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sity  form  a  substantial  portion  of  the  above 
statistics.  Professor  William  G.  McLoughlin, 
Jr.,  has  established  in  our  workroom  editorial 
headquarters  for  his  publication  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Isaac  Backus,  the  leading  New  England 
Baptist  of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The  late 
Professor  James  B.  Hedges  continued  his  work 
on  the  history  of  the  Brown  family  business, 
and  Professor  Durand  C.  Echeverria  has  made 
extensive  use  of  us,  first  in  the  preparation  of 
his  edition  of  Brissot’s  New  Travels  in  the 
United  States  and  later  in  the  compilation  of 
his  bibliography  of  French  books  relating  to 
British  Colonies  of  North  America  and  the 
United  States  before  1816.  Professor  Carl  Bri- 
denbaugh  has  spent  time  with  us  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  his  new  work  on  the  English  back¬ 
ground  of  American  colonial  history,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dwight  B.  Heath  used  us  in  his  work  on 
an  edition  of  Mourt  s  Relation.  Among  the 
graduate  students  was  Mr.  Winthrop  Jordan, 
now  of  the  University  of  California,  whose  the¬ 
sis  concerned  the  attitude  of  the  American  col¬ 
onies  toward  the  Negroes  before  1784.  Mr. 
Franklin  S.  Coyle  continues  his  work  on  the 
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Welcome  Arnold  Papers.  From  outside  the 
University  we  were  visited  by  Mr.  William  H. 
Runge,  Curator  of  Rare  Books  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia,  who  spent  six  weeks  on  our 
early  Virginia  books.  Dr.  Francisco  Guerra,  of 
Wellcome  Historical  Medical  Library  in  Lon¬ 
don,  used  us  in  connection  with  his  work  on 
early  American  medicine,  and  Douglas  Leach, 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  worked  here  on  his 
edition  of  the  William  Harris  letter  of  1676  de¬ 
scribing  King  Philip’s  War.  From  outside  the 
United  States  came  Jacques  Lafaye,  Profes- 
seur  de  llnstitut  des  Hautes  Etudes  de  LAme- 
rique  Latine  in  Paris,  who  is  preparing  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  our  Tovar  manuscript,  Harald  Timmer¬ 
man  from  the  University  of  Kiel  and  Dr.  Klaus 
Weiss  from  the  University  of  Freiburg,  both 
of  whom  are  helping  to  develop  programs  in 
American  colonial  literature.  These  last  two 
spent  the  better  part  of  a  year  using  our  re¬ 
sources.  It  is  not  possible  to  set  down  the 
names  of  all  the  scholars  who  paid  shorter 
visits.  In  addition  to  individuals  we  have  also 
been  visited  by  various  groups.  Twenty-one 
classes  from  Brown  University  had  occasion 
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to  explore  the  collections.  The  variety  of  de¬ 
partments  from  which  they  came  indicates  the 
breadth  of  our  holdings:  seven  from  English, 
five  from  History,  two  each  from  Spanish,  An¬ 
thropology,  and  Music,  and  one  each  from  Art 
and  Astronomy.  Of  the  above,  five  were  sem¬ 
inars  which  met  regularly  in  our  Spanish  room. 
Twelve  classes  from  neighboring  colleges  and 
universities  have  also  been  held  in  the  Library. 
Visits  from  twenty-one  miscellaneous  groups 
such  as  high  school  classes,  Sunday  school 
classes,  and  groups  of  foreign  students  have 
helped  broaden  understanding  of  the  Library. 
On  eleven  different  occasions  the  Library  has 
been  the  scene  of  meetings  and  receptions 
which  took  place  at  the  University.  Among  the 
three  most  notable  have  been  the  Ethno-his- 
tory  Conference  in  October  of  1961,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  for  the  History  of  Discover¬ 
ies  in  October  of  1962,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Medieval  Academy  in  April  of  1965. 

Publications 

During  the  past  five  years  the  Library  has 
issued  nine  publications.  The  Conference  Re- 
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port  of  1961,  which  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned,  was  the  first.  The  most  regular  series 
are  the  informal  multilith  catalogues  of  our 
exhibitions  at  the  Annual  Meetings: 

The  British  West  Indies  as  seen  through 
its  Printing ,  1961 
The  Great  Frontier,  1962 
Early  Maps  and  their  Uses,  1963 
The  New  Found  Land,  1964 
The  Decisive  Decade,  1790-1800,  1965 

Our  formal  Associates  publication  was  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  1964  catalogue:  The  New 
Found  Land:  The  English  Contribution  to  the 
Discovery  of  North  America  by  David  Beers 
Quinn— An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Associates-together  with  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition.  Copies  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  Associates  and  a  few  copies  made 
available  for  sale. 

Our  series  of  facsimile  maps  saw  two  new 
publications  and  two  reprints.  In  1963  we  is¬ 
sued  John  Alsop’s  A  Map  of  all  Friends  Meet¬ 
ings,  1782,  which  is  an  early  manuscript  road 
map  of  New  England.  In  1963,  Rand  McNally 
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&  Company  reproduced  a  full-sized  color  fac¬ 
simile  of  our  Maggiolo  world  map  of  1511. 
They  kindly  made  available  to  us  a  supply  for 
distribution  to  all  Associates  who  desired  cop¬ 
ies.  Demand  for  the  maps  which  we  published 
in  earlier  years  resulted  in  the  reprinting  of  the 
Cyprian  Southack  A  New  Chart  of  the  English 
Empire  in  North  America  (1717)  and  the 
Charles  Blaskowitz  A  Topographical  Chart  of 
the  Bay  of  Narraganset  (1777). 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE 
COLLECTIONS 

The  Collecting  Policy 

The  policy  which  the  Committee  of  Man¬ 
agement  laid  down  in  1901  has  for  so  long 
been  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Library  that  it 
was  sometimes  assumed  that  it  could  not  be 
altered.  Certainly  the  history  of  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  has  shown  that  it  was  soundly  based. 
Successive  librarians  have  taken  a  collection 
of  approximately  12,000  books  and  through  a 
vigorous  and  broadly  interpreted  definition  of 
Americana  have  created  the  present  Library 
of  some  40,000  books.  While  adhering  to  the 


terminal  date  of  1800,  they  have  branched  out 
into  all  facets  of  the  contemporary  printed  lit¬ 
erature  relating  to  the  western  hemisphere  as 
well  as  maps,  prints,  and  certain  kinds  of  man¬ 
uscripts. 

As  long  as  collecting  of  early  Americana  was 
limited  to  a  comparatively  few  people  and,  as 
long  as  the  books  they  desired  were  reason¬ 
ably  available,  there  was  little  need  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  policy.  However,  our  books,  maps, 
and  manuscripts  exist  in  a  finite  number  and 
in  recent  years  their  supply  has  been  decreas¬ 
ing  while  the  demand  has  sent  prices  soaring. 
J.  N.  L.  Myres  of  the  Bodleian  Library  de¬ 
scribed  the  situation  succinctly  in  an  often- 
quoted  statement  which  bears  repeating.  ‘Tor 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  are  the  last  £en- 
eration  to  see  printed  books  of  earlier  centu¬ 
ries  than  the  nineteenth  in  at  all  common  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  bookshops  and  auction  rooms  of  the 
world/’  To  those  libraries  which  are  concerned 
with  possessing  the  text,  this  presented  a  diffi¬ 
cult  but  by  no  means  insoluble  problem.  Pho¬ 
to-reproduction,  facsimile  reprints,  and  elec¬ 
trostatic  reproduction  can  always  be  used  as  a 
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substitute,  but  for  libraries  such  as  the  John 
Carter  Brown,  there  is  no  such  easy  answer. 
We  collect  books  not  texts.  The  material  ob¬ 
ject  the  book  is  our  first  concern.  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  text  is  the  reason 
for  the  book’s  existence  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  it  is  the  largest  single  factor  in  our  de¬ 
cision  to  buy.  But  in  the  last  analysis  we  are 
fundamentally  concerned  with  the  sum  of  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  entity 
which  we  call  a  book. 

These  developments  made  us  realize  that 
the  time  had  come  to  re-examine  our  collect¬ 
ing  policy.  The  first  step  was  to  go  back  and 
find  how  the  present  one  originated.  The  will 
of  John  Nicholas  Brown,  written  in  1898,  did 
not  set  any  specific  limits  on  what  was  to  be 
added  to  the  Library.  As  has  been  said  earlier, 
this  policy  was  laid  down  by  the  Committee  of 
Management  in  1901.  The  scope  of  our  printed 
catalogues  and  the  over-all  strength  of  the  col¬ 
lection  provided  solid  ground  for  that  decision. 
However,  when  the  Library  arrived  at  Brown 
University  it  was  discovered  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  will,  it  included  a  substantial 
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number  of  books  which  either  were  printed 
after  1800  or  did  not  relate  to  America.  Many 
of  these  had  been  acquired  by  either  John  Car¬ 
ter  Brown  or  John  Nicholas  Brown,  and  the 
latter  clearly  designated  them  to  be  part  of  the 
Library.  We  decided  to  examine  these  books 
to  see  what  guidance  they  might  provide  in 
determining  a  new  policy. 

After  careful  deliberation  the  Committee 
decided  to  change  our  scope  from  books  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Americas  printed  before  1801,  to 
books  relating  to  the  Americas  printed  during 
the  colonial  period.  In  practice  this  means  that 
our  collections  will  include  books  relating  to 
each  of  the  American  countries  printed  before 
the  political  independence  of  that  country. 
The  four  exceptions  are:  The  United  States, 
Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Arctic.  Since 
our  original  terminal  date  carried  us  at  least 
two  decades  beyond  independence  for  the 
United  States,  we  will  continue  our  old  policy 
and  stop  with  1800.  The  same  is  true  for  Can¬ 
ada,  because  the  series  of  steps  through  which 
she  went  in  her  separation  from  Great  Britain 
continued  into  the  twentieth  century.  A  large 
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part  of  the  West  Indies  also  did  not  lose  co¬ 
lonial  status  until  comparatively  recently.  In 
that  area  we  chose  the  abolition  of  slavery  by 
the  British  in  the  West  Indies  in  1834  as  our 
terminal  date.  The  Arctic,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  experienced  a  colonial  period  and  there 
we  decided  that  the  search  for  Sir  John  Frank¬ 
lin  in  1860,  in  the  course  of  which  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Northwest  Passage  was  established, 
would  be  a  proper  time  to  stop.  A  new  geo¬ 
graphical  area  was  also  added.  During  the  co¬ 
lonial  period  Spain  treated  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands  as  part  of  her  American  Empire.  Over 
the  years  the  Library  has  acquired  a  number 
of  notable  books  relating  to  those  islands.  It 
was  decided,  therefore,  that  books  relating  to 
them  printed  before  1820  would  be  within  the 
scope  of  colonial  Americana.  It  should  be  em¬ 
phasized,  however,  that  these  changes  have 
not  altered  our  practice  of  using  the  year  of 
publication  as  the  basis  of  our  collecting. 

The  Acquisitions 

In  previous  Reports  we  have  described  in 
detail  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  items  ac- 
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quired  during  the  previous  year.  The  unusual¬ 
ly  large  quantity  of  new  material  which  must 
be  covered  here  makes  it  necessary  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  summary  description  of  the  areas  in 
which  we  have  grown  substantially,  followed 
by  a  brief  account  of  the  more  notable  individ¬ 
ual  pieces. 

Altogether  there  were  approximately  1,900 
books,  63  maps,  300  manuscripts,  and  60  prints 
new  to  our  shelves.  The  principal  areas  into 
which  they  fell  were: 

Voyages  Discovery ,  which  is  the  oldest  part  of  the 
Library,  included  books  ranging  from  pre-Colum¬ 
bian  exploration  to  the  voyages  of  Captain  James 
Cook  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Spanish  America  was  the  section  of  the  Library  that 
numerically  experienced  the  greatest  growth. 
Portuguese  America  showed  significant  gains  and 
further  increased  our  already  important  collec¬ 
tions  on  Brazil. 

British  America  continued  to  grow,  with  additions 
relating  to  each  of  the  colonies,  but  it  was  the  West 
Indies  that  showed  the  most  important  advances. 
German  Americana ,  which  includes  the  compara¬ 
tively  little  understood  impact  of  America  on  Ger- 
many,  is  a  field  in  which  we  have  shown  substan¬ 
tial  gains  in  recent  years. 

The  Struggle  for  America  among  European  nations 
included  material  on  colonial  wars  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  on  certain 
phases  of  national  and  international  politics  of  the 
European  nations. 

The  American  Revolution  embraces  not  only  the  lit¬ 
erature  which  was  a  direct  result  of  the  Rebellion 
in  America,  but  also  that  which  reflected  its  im¬ 
pact  on  Europe. 

The  Harold  Brown  Collection  on  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  America  showed  satisfactory  gains, 
particularly  in  Quaker  and  German  Lutheran 
items. 

The  American  Indian  sections  of  the  Library  re¬ 
ceived  significant  books,  pamphlets,  and  broad¬ 
sides  relating  to  tribes  in  both  North  and  South 
America. 

Maritime  Affairs  which  embraces  all  books  dealing 
with  shipbuilding  and  navigation,  included  some 
of  the  most  interesting  additions,  notably  a  group 
of  sailing  directions. 

Science  and  Medicine  showed  the  greatest  gains  in 
the  literature  dealing  with  tropical  diseases. 

Geography ,  which  includes  atlases,  maps,  and  geo¬ 
graphical  treatises,  saw  notable  growth  with  indi¬ 
vidual  pieces  ranging  from  the  sixteenth  through 
the  eighteenth  centuries. 

Prints  now  form  a  significant  part  of  our  collections 
and  were  augmented  by  three  portfolios  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  separate  items  engraved  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Long-standing  gaps  have  been  filled,  impor¬ 
tant  areas  have  been  strengthened,  and  new 
ones  explored.  No  selection  of  individual  items 
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can  convey  completely  the  satisfaction  felt  as 
we  saw  the  collections  moving  forward  on  a 
wide  variety  of  fronts.  However,  the  following 
summary  suggests  the  sort  of  book  with  which 
the  Library  is  building  its  resources. 

Lopes  de  Castanheda’s  The  first  Booke  of 
the  Historie  of  the  Discouerie  and  Conquest  of 
the  East  Lidias,  London,  1582,  is  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  the  account  of  the  discovery 
of  Brazil  which  led  to  the  voyage  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci.  At  the  other  end  of  the  three  cen¬ 
turies  during  which  the  geography  of  America 
was  outlined  is  the  earliest  printed  description 
of  Vitus  Bering’s  explorations,  contained  in  a 
periodical  published  in  Saint  Petersburg  be¬ 
tween  1732  and  1764  Eroffnung  eines  Bor- 
schlages  Zu  V erhesserung  dev  Russischen  His¬ 
torie. 

Whatever  is  said  about  the  large  amount  of 
new  Latin  American  material  will  slight  the 
subject,  but  the  following  deserve  to  be  noted. 
The  important  role  played  by  mining  is  dealt 
with  in  Reglas ,  y  Condiciones ,  hajo  las  quales 
se  ha  proyectado  establecer  La  Compahia  de 
Minas ,  Mexico,  1749.  Carta  del  Padre  Pro- 
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vincial  Francisco  Zevallos  sobre  la  Apostolica 
Vida ,  y  Virtudes  del  P.  Fernando  Konsag  In - 
signe  Missionero  de  la  California ,  Mexico, 
1764,  concerns  the  northern  missions  in  Lower 
California.  Elogios  Fiinebres  con  que  La  San¬ 
ta  Inglesia  Catedral  de  Guadalaxara  ha  cele- 
brado  la  Buena  Memoria  de  ...  Fr.  Antonio 
Alcalde ,  1793,  is  the  first  book  printed  in  Gua¬ 
dalajara,  and  A  Short  Abridgement  fo  [sic] 
Christian  Doctrine  [Mexico,  1787]  is  the  first 
book  in  English  to  be  printed  in  Mexico,  while 
the  end  of  Spanish  rule  is  announced  in  La 
Regencia  del  hnperio  se  ha  servido  dirigirme 
.  .  .  Acta  de  Independencia  del  Imperio  [Mexi¬ 
co,  1821],  which  was  issued  by  the  provisional 
junta. 

A  curious  French  and  Indian  War  item  is  a 
Russian  book  published  in  Saint  Petersburg  in 
1765  which  is  the  translation  of  a  German  work 
entitled  Abbildung  N ordamericanischer  Lan¬ 
der  und  Eingebohrner  Wilden.  Our  copy  came 
from  a  Brown  undergraduate  who  found  it  in 
a  bookshop  in  Leningrad. 

The  Library’s  collection  of  the  celebrated 
Andros  tracts  concerning  the  seventeenth-cen- 
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tury  attempt  to  consolidate  the  New  England 
colonies  has  long  been  almost  complete.  One 
we  lacked,  however,  was  A  Short  Discourse , 
Shewing  the  great  Inconvenience  of  joyning 
the  Plantation  Charters ,  1689.  Although  we 
still  do  not  have  it,  we  have  instead  an  appar¬ 
ently  unknown  printing  of  the  same  thing  is¬ 
sued  the  same  year  entitled  Some  Considera¬ 
tions  humbly  Offered  to  the  Parliament.  It  was 
not  until  a  century  later  that  the  colonies  final¬ 
ly  became  unified  and  our  new  pamphlets  con¬ 
cerning  the  creation  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  are  particularly  welcome. 
Among  them  is  John  Adams’  Thoughts  on 
Government,  Philadelphia,  1776.  The  military 
aspect  of  the  American  Revolution  is  suggest¬ 
ed  by  an  unknown  broadsides  Good  News 
from  the  Northern  Army,  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  1777,  in  which  is  announced  the 
defeat  of  General  Braddock’s  army  at  Sara¬ 
toga.  Our  enlarged  ability  to  show  Europe’s 
interest  in  these  events  is  suggested  by  an  un¬ 
usual  item,  an  Armenian  edition  of  William 
Robertson  s  History  of  America,  which  was 
published  in  Trieste  in  1777. 


Articles  of  Union ,  Agreed  upon  between  the 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New-Hampshire  Grants  [Westmin¬ 
ster,  Vermont,  1781]  is  one  of  the  basic  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  disputes  that  led  to  statehood  for 
Vermont.  Ours  is  the  second  copy  known  and 
the  only  one  in  a  public  research  institution. 

Among  the  new  books  on  religion  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  Cotton 
Mather’s  Useful  Remarks.  An  Essay  upon  Re- 
markables  in  the  Way  of  wicked  Men,  New 
London,  1723.  It  is  the  third  perfect  copy 
known  of  a  sermon  occasioned  by  the  hanging 
of  twenty-six  pirates  in  Newport,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  Fundamental  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  is 
Charles  Plowden’s  A  Short  Account  of  the  Es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  New  See  of  Raltimore  in 
Maryland,  London,  1790. 

Everyday  life  in  the  British  Colonies  is  re¬ 
flected  in  a  body  of  literature  which  we  have 
come  to  call  the  Colonial  Scene.  James  Ander¬ 
son’s  The  Constitutions  of  the  Free-Masons, 
printed  in  Philadelphia  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
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in  1734,  is  the  first  Masonic  book  printed  in 
this  country.  A  Catalogue  of  Mezzotinto  and 
Copperplate  Prints ,  published  in  New  York 
in  1792,  is  not  recorded  in  any  of  the  standard 
bibliographies  and  appears  to  be  the  second 
art  auction  catalogue  printed  in  the  United 
States. 

An  apparently  unique  addition  to  our  hold¬ 
ings  relating  to  New  France  is  a  newsletter  en¬ 
titled  Recit  du  Prodigieux  T remble-T erre  ar¬ 
rive  en  la  Nouuelle-F ranee,  [Paris,  ca.  1664]. 
Unrecorded,  it  is  a  condensed  account  of  an 
earthquake  written  by  Father  Charles  Simon, 
known  heretofore  only  in  a  Latin  translation 
which  remained  unpublished  until  1899. 

Two  notable  additions  to  our  West  Indian 
material  were:  An  Ode  on  the  King  of  Prussia , 
printed  in  Antigua  in  1760,  the  only  copy  re¬ 
corded,  and  A  Letter  from  Jamaica ,  to  a  Friend 
in  London ,  concerning  Kid-Napping ,  London, 
1681.  The  latter  is  a  broadside  which  contains 
an  early  use  of  the  term  kidnap,  originally  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  practice  of  stealing  children  to 
work  on  sugar  plantations  in  the  West  Indies. 

Four  English  colonial  treaties  with  the  In- 
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dians  were  among  the  most  distinguished  ad¬ 
ditions.  In  1917  Henry  F.  De  Puy  compiled  a 
bibliography  of  the  fifty  such  treaties  pub¬ 
lished  before  1770,  and  our  new  ones  are  listed 
there  under  numbers  13,  25,  31  and  35.  The 
earliest  and  scarcest  is  Two  Indian  Treaties .  .  . 
held  at  Conestogoe  In  May  1728 ,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  [1728].  We  now  have  thirty  of  these  in¬ 
teresting  documents,  which  makes  our  collec¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most  complete. 

The  growing  collection  on  tropical  medicine 
was  augmented  by  Miguel  Dias  Pimenta’s  No- 
ticias  do  que  he  o  Achaque  do  Bicho ,  Lis¬ 
bon,  1707.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  first  accounts  of  an  outbreak  of  yellow 
fever  to  be  based  on  clinical  observations. 

The  growth  of  our  cartographical  collection 
included  Olaus  Magnus’  Carta  Marina ,  Ven¬ 
ice,  1572,  which  is  the  second  appearance  of  a 
fundamental  map  of  northern  Europe  on 
which  is  shown  the  geographical  relation  to 
Iceland  and  Greenland.  It  is  one  of  seven  cop¬ 
ies  known.  The  Hadji  Ahmed  Turkish  World 
Map,  engraved  on  wood  in  Venice  about  1568, 
had  a  curious  career.  Apparently  it  was  de- 
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signed  for  distribution  in  the  Near  East.  The 
surface  is  filled  with  legends  and  inscriptions 
in  Arabic  characters  although  the  language  it¬ 
self  is  Persian.  The  story  goes  that  the  Vene¬ 
tian  government  decided  it  should  be  sup¬ 
pressed  and  the  blocks  were  impounded.  They 
were  rediscovered  in  1795  at  which  time  twen¬ 
ty-four  impressions  were  drawn,  six  of  which 
are  known  to  have  survived.  After  acquiring 
our  copy,  the  Librarian  had  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  original  blocks.  The  wood  is  so 
badly  wormholed  and  split  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  take  any  further  impressions  with¬ 
out  the  differences  being  readily  apparent.  We 
also  acquired  A  Plan  of  the  Town  of  Halifax ,  in 
Nova  Scotia ,  by  Moses  Harris,  published  by 
Edward  Ryland  in  London  on  October  23, 
1749.  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  publication 
of  any  plan  of  Halifax,  brought  out  only  four 
months  after  the  landing  of  the  expedition  un¬ 
der  Sir  Edward  Cornwallis  which  founded  the 
town.  The  Harris  plan  was  used  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  as  an  inset  on  maps  which  have  been 
discussed  in  recent  Annual  Reports . 

Among  the  numerous  logs  and  sailing  direc- 
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tions  was  a  substantial  addition  to  our  collec¬ 
tion  relating  to  Admiral  d'Estaing,  including 
three  journals  kept  by  officers  who  served  with 
him  in  American  waters  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.  Two  early  eighteenth-century 
manuscripts  of  sailing  directions  for  West  In¬ 
dian  waters  were  also  welcome  additions. 

William  Birch's  The  City  of  Philadelphia ,  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  North  America ;  as 
it  Appeared  in  1800 ,  [Bridgewater,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  1800]  was  a  fundamental  and  important 
addition  to  our  print  collection.  It  consists  of 
twenty-eight  colored  plates.  Together  they 
make  up  the  first  collection  of  views  of  an 
American  city  ever  published. 

LIBRARY  OPERATION 

It  is  in  this  area  that  a  visitor  will  notice  the 
most  immediate  changes.  The  expanded  use  of 
the  Library  and  a  readjustment  of  our  collect¬ 
ing  had  to  be  preceded  by  steps  which  would 
set  some  of  our  internal  operations  in  better  or¬ 
der.  All  of  the  fundamental  work  has  been 
completed,  and  we  can  report  some  substan- 


tial  progress  in  our  efforts  to  make  the  Library 
a  more  convenient  place  to  work. 

The  Building 

By  April  of  1961  the  basement  had  been 
completely  renovated,  doubling  our  useable 
space.  All  outside  walls  were  furred  in;  new 
ceiling,  floor,  and  lighting  were  installed;  and 
the  entire  building  was  air-conditioned  so  that 
the  air  is  now  cleaned  as  it  is  circulated,  while 
the  temperature  and  humidity  are  maintained 
at  a  constant  level.  The  new  stacks  which  were 
installed  increased  our  shelving  capacity  by 
two-thirds.  For  the  first  time  we  now  have  a 
map  room  for  the  storage  and  study  of  our  fine 
collection.  The  photographic  laboratory  was 
given  more  efficient  quarters,  and  a  special 
workroom  was  created  which  has  become  one 
of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  Library.  Despite 
these  alterations,  a  visitor  familiar  with  the  Li¬ 
brary  cannot  detect  any  changes  when  he  first 
enters  the  building.  The  familiar  surroundings 
are  still  there,  all  the  new  activity  taking  place 
behind  the  scenes. 
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The  Care  of  the  Collection 

In  the  past  five  years  all  the  maps  have  been 
put  in  separate  acid-free  folders  and  stored 
in  proper  map  cases.  The  broadsides  have  also 
been  put  in  special  cases  with  acid-free  fold¬ 
ers.  For  the  large  atlases  we  acquired  modern 
cases  with  roller  shelves  which  allow  us  to 
store  them  flat,  without  the  damage  to  the 
bindings  which  often  occurs  when  they  stand 
upright.  A  problem  that  has  long  concerned  us 
was  a  group  of  manuscript  collections  which 
remained  unsorted  and  unlisted.  The  bulk  of 
the  Brown  Papers,  our  largest  collection,  was 
substantially  calendared  many  years  ago. 
However,  we  owned  five  other  collections 
which  were  still  in  need  of  attention.  We  have 
unfolded,  sorted,  and  filed  almost  all  of  them 
so  they  can  be  more  readily  used.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  reporting  them  to  the  National 
Union  Catalogue  of  Manuscript  Collections. 
The  collections  which  have  received  this  treat¬ 
ment  are: 

The  Green- Arnold  Papers ,  consisting  of  the  business 

papers  of  Welcome  Arnold  and  his  descendants, 
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were  presented  to  us  in  1945  by  Senator  Theo¬ 
dore  Francis  Green. 

The  Tillinghast  Papers ,  another  group  of  business 
papers  relating  to  eighteenth-  and  early  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Providence. 

The  Hazard  Papers ,  which  concern  the  business  af¬ 
fairs  of  that  Rhode  Island  family. 

The  John  Russell  Bartlett  Papers ,  which  include 
both  material  on  his  survey  of  the  Mexican  boun¬ 
dary  and  his  busy  literary  and  political  life. 

The  Pilling  Papers ,  which  are  made  up  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  that  ethnologist,  relating  to  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  his  bibliographies  of  Indian  languages. 

The  book  collection  has  also  benefited  by 
the  additional  space.  A  large  proportion  of  it  is 
now  on  roomy  shelves,  thus  eliminating  the 
awkward  problem  of  double  shelving  which 
frequently  does  serious  damage  to  the  bind¬ 
ings. 

The  Catalogue 

We  can  now  report  on  this  centennial  of  the 
publication  of  our  first  catalogue  that  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  old  card  catalogue  into  the  new 
one,  which  was  described  at  some  length  in 
our  last  Report ,  is  going  forward.  It  is  being 
carried  out  in  four  stages.  First  we  developed 
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the  procedures  necessary  for  co-ordinating  our 
cataloguing  with  that  of  the  main  library  of 
Brown  University.  Second  came  the  actual  cat¬ 
aloguing  of  the  reference  collection.  Third,  the 
cataloguing  of  the  rare  books,  and  fourth,  the 
preparation  of  the  new  printed  catalogue. 

The  procedures  have  been  worked  out  and 
the  cataloguing  of  the  reference  books  is  sub¬ 
stantially  complete.  The  cataloguing  of  the 
rare  books  was  begun  with  the  date  on  which 
the  old  printed  catalogue  left  off,  1674.  Work 
has  been  finished  on  more  than  a  third  of  the 
books  to  go  into  the  next  volume  which  will 
cover  the  years  1675-1700.  Now  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  books  are  almost  completed,  work  on  the 
rare  books  will  proceed  at  a  faster  pace.  The 
crucial  point  in  the  rare  book  cataloguing  has 
been  the  development  of  procedures  which, 
while  compatible  with  standard  library  prac¬ 
tice,  will  at  the  same  time  bring  out  the  spe¬ 
cial  bibliographical  and  subject  importance 
of  the  books  in  the  Library.  We  are  satisfied 
that  this  has  been  done  and  are  confident  that 
the  future  volumes  of  the  printed  catalogue 
will  carry  on  the  standards  which  made  the 
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earlier  ones  a  fundamental  bibliographical 
source  for  colonial  American  history. 

The  Staff 

The  activity  which  has  been  described  could 
not,  of  course,  have  been  possible  without  an 
increase  in  the  staff.  At  present  it  consists  of 
the  Librarian,  six  library  assistants,  two  non¬ 
professional  assistants,  the  services  of  four  peo¬ 
ple  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  thirty-nine  hours 
a  week  of  student  help. 

Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  the  senior  library 
assistant,  is  in  full  charge  of  the  maps.  Without 
her  advice  and  counsel,  based  on  many  years 
in  the  Library,  much  of  what  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  could  never  have  taken  place.  Mr. 
Glenn  B.  Skillin  has  served  as  the  reference  li¬ 
brarian  and  principal  bibliographic  assistant. 
In  addition  he  has  improved  our  reference  col¬ 
lection  through  his  selection  of  many  funda¬ 
mental  works  we  lacked.  Mr.  William  F.  E. 
Morley,  and  later  Mr.  Donald  L.  Farren,  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  cataloguing.  Mr.  Morley 
was  with  us  from  1959  to  1964  and  established 
all  the  procedures  mentioned  earlier  that  were 
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essential  in  getting  the  program  started.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Farren.  Mr.  Woodley  L. 
Wright  is  our  photographer  and  is  also  in 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  building.  With¬ 
out  him  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  large  number  of  organizations 
which  have  held  their  meetings  in  the  Library. 
A  vital  position  is  the  administrative  assistant 
to  the  Librarian.  This  task  was  splendidly  car¬ 
ried  out  from  1958  to  1963  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
V.  Prisley.  She  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
Hardy.  Between  them  they  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  grow  without  allowing  the  adminis¬ 
trative  details  to  get  out  of  control.  Miss  Mari¬ 
on  W.  Adams  carried  out  the  cataloguing  of 
the  prints  until  her  retirement  in  1963  after 
thirty-four  years  with  the  Library.  Since  her 
retirement  she  has  continued  to  help  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  As  in  the  past,  Mrs.  Raymond  N. 
Watts  has  carried  on  the  work  of  the  Associates 
and  is  compiling  the  index  to  our  Annual  Re¬ 
ports.  That  task  is  now  about  two-thirds  fin¬ 
ished,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  it  in 
the  near  future. 
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THE  ASSOCIATES 


When  the  Library  opened  its  doors  to  the 
public  in  1904  it  ceased  to  be  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  one  family  and  joined  those  institutions 
which  must  seek  public  support.  During  this 
second  half  of  our  history  the  Brown  family 
played  an  essential  part  in  the  process  through 
which  we  developed  our  new  and  broader  fi¬ 
nancial  base.  In  1944  this  took  a  more  concrete 
form  with  the  creation  of  the  Associates  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library.  During  the  twen¬ 
ty-one  years  since  that  time,  their  gifts  and  be¬ 
quests  have  been  our  only  source  of  income  for 
the  task  of  building  the  collections.  In  1963  the 
University  and  the  Committee  of  Management 
felt  that  our  gratitude  should  be  recorded  in 
a  permanent  form.  They  therefore  commis¬ 
sioned  the  John  Stevens  Shop  of  Newport  to 
design  and  execute  the  plaque  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  Report.  It  hangs  in  the  entrance 
foyer  opposite  the  bronze  tablet  erected  in 
honor  of  John  Nicholas  Brown.  The  selection 
of  the  names  to  appear  thereon  was  based  up¬ 
on  a  careful  analysis  of  support  received  by 


m 
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the  Library  since  1904.  In  honoring  these  few, 
we  are  also  paying  homage  to  all  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciates,  without  whose  assistance  the  Library 
would  cease  to  be  a  viable  institution. 

Some  years  ago  we  received  a  group  of  be¬ 
quests  for  the  purchase  of  rare  books,  the  in¬ 
come  from  which  placed  our  buying  on  a  firm 
footing  for  the  first  time.  With  these  we  are 
now  in  a  better  position  to  meet  the  rising 
prices  of  antiquarian  books.  At  present  we 
have  639  Associates.  Their  annual  contribu¬ 
tions  have  given  us  extra  freedom  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  market.  The  gifts 
for  the  past  five  years  have  totaled: 


1960- 1961 

1961- 1962 

1962- 1963 

1963- 1964 

1964- 1965 


$  8,468.38 
13,604.89 
10,796.21 
9,327.34 
9,095.76 


We  are  also  grateful  for  the  additions  to  our 
furnishings  which  are  recorded  in  the  list  of 
gifts  at  the  end  of  this  Report. 

Our  chairmen  during  these  years  have  been 
Mr.  C.  Waller  Barrett  of  Charlottesville,  Vir- 


Plaque  designed  and  executed  by  The  John  Stevens  Shop 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island  (see  p.  35) 
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A  LETTER  fm  JAMAICA,  k  a 

LONDON,  concerning  Kid-Napping. 


SIR, 


YOURS  found  me  a  little  Indifpos'd  ;  but  yet  I  made  the  bfcft  Enquiry  m 
Heaktl  7  ,  °PP°rtu,n,ry  woufo  g>ve  me  leave  to  Anfvver  vour  DeVtres.  ’  s 
r  rnf  17  atl°h  y,ou  iaVe  Pem  rae  oF  tke  g«»at  Abnfes  in  the  Smiting  away; 
riruc  Children  makes  a  very  fad  Story;  and  mu  ft  needs  be  a  I  am Stable' 
Gncl  to  their  Parents  that  have  loft  them.  You  fhould  have  done  well  to  have  kni 

SJthrr  Srfh0fJ  r0f!rthat  arefmIfT5n§  >  or  *f  y<>«  dunk  fit  to  have  me  look  any 
I*  bul!nei\>  pray  {et  me  receive  your  further  Directions  at  your  beft 

?  T  ,  We  are  not  without  Apprehenfions  here  in  this  Place  for  the  Divifions  ift 

in  n  1  ,  ,m,ay  ,yet  llve  t0  meet  again  in  Comfort  and  Peace. 

b m  uLn  JKr  m  hllh  And  y°U  liercefldofed’ls  ali  1  was  able  to  doiiifo  foortatime; 

this  f  ™  .£h  0f  n  y°,U  ry  depend*  f  do  not  know  but  y«*  may  find  k 

a  Puf-if,?  Urnha?Py  PeoPle,that  y°u  look  for;  and  it  would  bew  eO  if  you  made 
aPubhcation  of  it  p  one  ol  the  comon  News  Papers :  Mr.  Janeway,  or  Mr.  Curtin 

T  d<?  1  fT  yr7l  and  k  may  **  ro  Notified,  as  that  any  of  thofe 
SSclionP  e  ^  ^  °ft  their  ChlIdrcn>  niay  underhand  whither  to  Repair  for  fa* 

^cr  a  way>  you  ^g1*  do  well  to  apply  yout  fdf  to 
,,  ?  WILMQRE  la  Jewen-jlreet,  who  is  a  Planter  lumfolf,  and  knows 

ail  the  Tricks  of  thofe  Rafcals.  Befides  that,  he  is  a  Man  of  Rufinefs  m  the  Chv  I 
large  Acquaintance,  z  True  Proteflant ,  and  (  if  I  am  not  miftaken)  a  Common-Comhl- 
M™.  He  is  very  Fnduftnous  and  Charitable  beftde;  and  if  there  fhould  be  occafion 
he,s  as  hkely  to  affift  you  as  any  Man  I  know :  thd  it  were  to  go  as  £  as  the  S 
upon  the  Errand,  to  fave  a  Poor  Child  from  Want,  and  Slavery.  I  need  fa  y  no  mom 
to  >ou,  than  that  if  you  have  his  Friendfhip,  lie  can  tell  you  all  the  ways  of  the  Tral 
pan.  how  they  take  up  Children,  Inviegle  them  away,  and  the  conveyances  thev 

r,vf/or  C  iC  pnccabng  °f  them.  Thefe  Nid-Nappers  will  tell  you  perhaps  that  a 
OuW  was  ready  to  be  eaten  uP  with  Vermin ,  and  they  took  hTin^fompafol! 
hat  rhey  could  not  get  quit  of  him,  or  perfuade  him  to  come  back  it  may  be  thd 
he  were  ready  to  leap  into  the  Sea:  wherefore  you  muft  get  a  difcreTjuftke  tf 
examine  the  mater;  fo  the  reft  l  leave  to  your  difererion. 

^  ^  ^  very  we“  »*  and  1  hope  his  Friends  will  have  Com* 

fort  of  him.  Pray  Commend  me  to  all  my  good  Friends  and  Acquaintance  in  vi!!, 

3Tir>3rdon  ^  Fauks’  fof  1  muft  immediately  take  my  leave  of  you  1 
and  Subfcnbe  my  feif  your  Affcftionate  Kinftnanand  Servant ,  X  >0U»  1 

T,  M, 

iwIv*"Lricr™T:,|  ln  *H  ’ST!??  m’  “  foand  »  l»w  been  Spirited 
TY  ?  le*  *'?h  Mr-  lf  MKr  ■£>«»>,  i"  Am^C.rmr,  whoHvifi 
Direchons  howto  make  a  further  Enquiry. 


The  Number  of  Whitts. 

i.  Jofeph  Ruffe!, 

а.  William  Burnt. 

3-  George  Shalli tee. 

«$•  Tar  ban  Retry. 

S-  Andrew  Reddd, 

б.  William  Polhard. 
y.  John  Brown. 

8.  Richard  Sev-itor. 

8* 

9-  James  Durham, 
to.  George  French. 

It.  Thomas  Woodcock. 


Total  of  the  Whites  ■ 


“Jamaica,  Decemk. 
30.  j  6  8  1 f 


The  Number  of  Whites  that 
Dyed  in  my  time. 

Thomas  Hughs. 

Peter  Peter  fan. 

John  G war t write. 

Thomas  Davies. 

Samuel  Hodgky. 

Sold  in  my  time. 

Thomas  Martin. 

Thomas  Barber * 

Free. 

William  Ward. 

Richard  Barret. 

Loft:  at  Law 
With  Fountain. 


An  early  use  of  the  term  kidnap  ( see  p .  25) 


Earliest  printed  Plan  of  Halifax  (see  p.  27) 


An  illustration  from  William  Birch’s  The  City  of  Philadelphia ,  1800  ( see  p.  28) 
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ginia,  and  Mr.  Robert  Dechert  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Mr.  Barrett  served  until  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  1962  when  Mr.  Dechert  assumed 
leadership  for  the  usual  three  years.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett’s  generosity  has  been  spoken  of  elsewhere 
but  we  should  again  record  here  our  debt  to 
him.  Mr.  Dechert  was  active  in  bringing  us 
new  members,  while  the  vigorous  and  delight¬ 
ful  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  Annual 
Meetings  gave  delight  to  all  who  attended.  At 
the  Annual  Meeting  on  May  7,  1965,  he  relin¬ 
quished  his  responsibilities  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Lippitt  of  Providence. 

Our  Annual  Meetings  have  all  been  well  at¬ 
tended  and  the  following  is  a  summary  record 
of  the  speakers,  their  subjects,  and  the  number 
who  attended: 

May  12,  1961  Bradford  F.  Swan— “The  Brit¬ 
ish  West  Indies  as  seen  through  its  Printing”  225 
April  13,  1962  Walter  Prescott  Webb— “The 


Great  Frontier”  225 

May  17,  1963  Alexander  O.  Vietor— “Early 
Maps  and  their  Uses”  250 

May  14,  1964  David  Beers  Quinn—' “The  New 
Found  Land”  260 

May  7,  1965  Julian  P.  Boyd — “The  Decisive 
Decade,  1790-1800”  270 
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In  the  list  of  members  at  the  end,  we  have 
recorded  the  names  of  those  Associates  who 
have  died  during  the  past  five  years.  Among 
them  were  losses  which  we  felt  particularly 
deeply.  Clarence  Saunders  Brigham,  who  died 
in  August  of  1963,  was  a  native  of  Providence. 
When  he  moved  to  Worcester  in  1908  to  head 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Library.  We  have  long 
had  close  ties  with  the  Society  and  these  were 
reinforced  in  1929  when  Mr.  Brigham  became 
a  member  of  our  Committee  of  Management. 
This  term  of  thirty-one  years,  which  ended  in 
1960  because  of  ill  health,  is  the  second  longest 
in  our  history.  He  remained  a  Consultant  to 
the  Committee  until  his  death. 

Thomas  Winthrop  Streeter  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  who  died  in  June  of  1965,  occu¬ 
pies  a  special  place  in  the  Library’s  history. 
He  was  the  most  important  scholar-collector 
of  Americana  of  our  time.  A  close  personal 
friend  of  our  Librarian  Emeritus  Lawrence  C. 
Wroth,  the  two  of  them  filled  our  files  with  a 
large  and  important  bibliographical  corre¬ 
spondence  to  which  we  frequently  turn  in  our 


day-to-day  work.  Mr.  Streeter  served  as  the 
Chairman  of  our  Associates  from  1949  to  1952. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Sharpe  Chafee  of 
West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island,  in  January  of 
1964,  took  from  us  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Associates  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Library.  He  made  a  major  contribution  as  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  set  up  in 
1957  to  increase  our  membership. 

Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
had  formed  a  distinguished  collection  of  bo¬ 
tanical  books  of  her  own  and  was  a  participant 
in  our  Conference  in  1960,  died  in  February 
of  1963.  It  is  always  sad  to  record  the  passing 
of  an  outstanding  book  collector. 

Mrs.  James  Comly  McCoy  of  West  Barring¬ 
ton,  Rhode  Island,  the  widow  of  a  long-time 
friend  of  the  Library  and  outstanding  collector 
of  early  Canadiana,  on  her  death  in  July  of 
1964  made  a  generous  bequest  to  the  Library 
in  memory  of  her  husband. 

THE  REVOLVING  FUND 

In  1963  we  took  a  step  toward  resolving  one 
of  the  problems  which  has  long  plagued  us. 
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Periodically  we  are  presented  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase  a  particularly  important 
and  expensive  item  which  is  beyond  our  nor¬ 
mal  resources.  We  now  have  a  Benefactors  Re¬ 
volving  Fund  to  which  certain  Associates  have 
agreed  to  contribute  substantial  sums  of  mon¬ 
ey  to  be  used  in  such  a  contingency.  They 
have  done  so  on  the  understanding  that  when 
we  have  made  a  purchase  we  will  be  able  to 
ask  for  assistance  in  replenishing  the  Fund. 
The  contributors  to  the  Fund  have  been:  Mr. 
C.  Waller  Barrett,  Mr.  Walter  Beinecke,  Jr., 
Mr.  Claude  R.  Branch,  the  Hon.  John  Nicholas 
Brown,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  Mr.  John 
M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Gammell  Cross,  Mrs. 
Murray  S.  Danforth,  Mr.  George  C.  Davis,  Mr. 
Robert  Dechert,  Mr.  Hovey  T.  Freeman,  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Ives  Goddard,  Mr.  Huntington  Han- 
chett,  Mr.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Mr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Lippitt,  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  Mr.  W. 
Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  V.  Meehan, 
Mr.  Paul  Mellon,  Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Miss 
Elizabeth  I.  Richardson,  Mr.  Robert  Rulon- 
Miller,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Mr. 
Alexander  O.  Vietor,  and  Mr.  Reid  T.  West- 


N  V. 
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moreland.  Books  purchased  from  the  Fund 
have  been:  The  Articles ,  Settlement  and  Of¬ 
fices  Of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  Pennsil- 
vania:  Agreed  upon  by  divers  Merchants  And 
Others  for  the  better  Improvement  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Trade  in  that  Province ,  London, 
Printed  for  Benjamin  Clark,  1682,  and  Articles 
of  Union ,  [Westminster,  Vermont,  1781],  see 
section  on  acquisitions  in  the  body  of  this 
Report. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  MANAGEMENT 

In  the  period  covered  by  this  Report ,  one 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  Committee  of 
Management.  In  1961  Mr.  C.  Waller  Barrett 
of  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  became  a  member 
of  the  Committee  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  to  devote  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  Report  to  the  institution  of  which 
we  are  a  part.  Without  its  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port,  much  of  what  has  been  described  would 
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not  have  been  possible.  All  the  renovations  and 
other  physical  improvements  have  been  under¬ 
written  by  the  University,  but  equally  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  annual  increase  in  our  operating 
budget  which  it  has  made  possible.  Today  one- 
third  of  our  annual  costs  are  borne  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  from  general  funds,  one-third  from 
funds  made  available  to  us  from  a  Challenge 
Grant  they  received  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion,  while  a  final  third  comes  from  our  origi¬ 
nal  endowment. 

The  single  most  important  influence  in 
bringing  about  these  developments  has  been 
the  role  played  by  the  President  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bamaby  C.  Keeney.  Without  the  warm 
understanding,  support,  and  encouragement 
he  has  given  us  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Management,  our  plans  would  have  had 
little  meaning.  The  material  assistance  which 
he  made  possible  and  his  clear  view  of  what 
ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  were 
fundamental  to  the  achievements  which  have 
been  recorded  here.  His  announcement  in  the 
spring  of  1965  that  he  intended  to  resign  as 
President  of  the  University  on  July  1,  1966 
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brought  sadness  to  us  all.  The  years  under  his 
leadership  have  been  exciting.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  with  which  he  presented  us  are  our  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  future. 

Thomas  R.  Adams, 

Librarian 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Barnaby  Conrad  Keeney 

John  Nicholas  Brown 

Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis 

William  Easton  Louttit,  ]r. 

Clifton  Waller  Barrett 

Robert  Dechert, 

C  onsultant 


GIFTS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 
July  1 ,  i960 -June  90,  1965 

Mr.  George  H.  Beans 

Luis  Hurtado  de  Toledo.  Libro  de  Islas  &  Regiones 
ynsignes  y  fuertes  ciudades.  Venice,  1568.  Man¬ 
uscript  atlas  with  engraved  maps. 

[Niccolo  Zeno.  Frisland.  Venice,  c.  1570].  Engraved 
map. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester  Bradner 

James  Anderson.  An  Essay  on  Quick-Time .  Boston, 
1799. 

Charles  Marshall.  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 
and  Practice  of  Gardening.  Boston,  1799.  2  vol¬ 
umes. 

Guillaume  Thomas  Francois  Raynal.  A  Philosophi¬ 
cal  and  Political  History  of  the  Settlements  and 
Trade  of  the  Europeans  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  Dublin,  1779,  3rd  edition.  4  volumes. 

John  Somers.  The  Judgment  of  Whole  Kingdoms 
and  Nations.  Philadelphia,  1773,  11th  edition. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  Brown 

Histoire  Ameriqvaine.  Novuelle  Comiqve  Tragi- 
comiqve.  Rouen,  1680. 

Jean  Frangois  Marmontel.  Les  Incas ,  ou  la  Destruc¬ 
tion  de  V Empire  du  Perou.  Paris,  1777.  2  vol¬ 
umes. 

The  Hon.  John  Nicholas  Brown 

John  Carter  Brown.  Manuscript  letter  to  his  father 
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Nicholas  Brown,  dated  March  8,  1841.  Auto¬ 
graph  letter  signed. 

Brown  and  Ives.  Receipt  to  Welcome  Arnold,  1794. 

Manuscript. 

Motion  on  a  Bill  in  Equity  brought  by  Terrence 
Reily  against  Nicholas  Brown  and  George  Ben¬ 
son,  dated  August  6,  1788.  Manuscript. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr. 

Jonathan  Maxcy.  A  Funeral  Sermon  occasioned  by 
the  Death  of  The  Rev.  James  Manning.  Provi¬ 
dence,  1796,  2nd  edition. 

Mr.  Arlan  R.  Coolidge 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  New  York,  1803. 

Joseph  Goffe.  A  Sermon  ...  at  the  Interment  of  Air. 
Isaac  Stiles.  Sutton,  1808. 

Martin  Madan.  An  Account  of  the  Triumphant 
Death  of  F.  S.  a  Converted  Prostitute.  Wren- 
tham,  1802. 

Edmund  Mills.  A  Discourse ,  delivered  on  the  An¬ 
nual  Fast.  Sutton,  1807. 

William  Williams.  The  Divine  Promises  considered 
.  .  .  A  Funeral  Discourse  occasion'd  by  the  Death 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  Williams.  Boston,  1746. 

Benjamin  Wood.  A  Sermon  .  .  .  Occasioned  by  the 
Deaths  of  Simon  Forbes ,  and  Abner  his  Son. 
Worcester,  1800. 

Benjamin  Wood.  A  Sermon ,  preached  in  Bradford , 
New -Hampshire,  on  the  6th  Day  of  March.  Con¬ 
cord,  1805. 
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Mr.  S.  Foster  Damon 

John  Bunyan.  Come  and  Welcome  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Exeter,  1801. 

John  Bunyan.  The  Holy  War  made  by  Shaddai  up¬ 
on  Diabolus.  Portsmouth,  1794. 

James  Cook.  Captain  Cook's  three  Voyages  to  the 
Pacijic  Ocean.  Boston,  1797.  2  volumes. 

Richard  Cumberland.  Calvary ;  or ,  the  Death  of 
Christ.  A  Poem.  Boston,  1796.  2nd  American 
edition. 

[Francois  Guillaume  Ducray-Duminil].  Ambrose 
and  Eleanor.  Philadelphia,  1799. 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  Werter  and  Char¬ 
lotte.  Boston,  1798. 

John  Langhorne.  The  Fables  of  Flora.  New  York, 
1795. 

John  Langhorne.  Solyman  and  Almena.  Wrentham, 
[1796]. 

Thomas  Newton.  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies. 
Northampton,  1796. 

Thomas  Paine.  Common  Sense.  London,  1792. 

Thomas  Paine.  A  Fetter  addressed  to  the  Abbe  Ray- 
nal.  London,  1792. 

Thomas  Paine.  Fetter  addressed  to  the  Addressers. 
London,  1792. 

Thomas  Paine.  Rights  of  Man  .  .  .  Part  L  London, 
1792. 

Thomas  Paine.  Rights  of  Man ;  Part  the  Second.  Lon¬ 
don,  1792. 

Thomas  Say.  A  Short  Compilation  of  the  Extraordi¬ 
nary  Life  and  Writings.  Philadelphia,  1796. 
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Joshua  Spalding.  The  Divine  Theory.  Elizabeth, 
1808.  Volume  I. 

Mr.  H.  Douglass  Dana 

John  Russell  Bartlett.  Personal  Narrative.  New 
York,  1854.  2  volumes  in  1. 

Mr.  Wallis  H.  Darnley 

Andrew  Wakeley.  The  Mariner's  Compass  rectified. 
London,  1763. 

Mr.  Jonas  Dovydenas 

A  Short  but  Comprehensive  System  of  the  Geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  World.  Hartford,  [1795],  2nd  Con¬ 
necticut  edition. 


Mr.  Rolf  du  Rietz 

V andringar  dehorn  Verlden  och  Naturen.  Stock¬ 
holm,  1852,  Americana  excerpts  from  volume  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  V.  Elmendorf 

William  Buchan.  Domestic  Medicine.  Waterford, 
1797. 

Mr.  John  R.  Turner  Ettlinger 

James  Robertson.  .  .  .  Map  of  the  County  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  London,  1804.  En¬ 
graved  map. 

Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Fulton,  from  the  Estate 

of  Her  Father,  the  Late  Dr.  Halsey  de  Wolf 

William  Birch.  The  City  of  Philadelphia ,  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  North  America ;  as  it  appeared 
in  the  year  1800.  [Bridgewater,  Pennsylvania, 


sec- 
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1800].  Twenty -eight  colored  plates.  (See 
tion  on  Acquisitions  in  this  Report.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burges  Green 

[Robert  Robinson].  The  History  of  Baptism.  Lon¬ 
don,  1790. 

Alexander  Ross.  1TAN  2EBEIA  or,  A  View  of  all 
Religions  in  the  World.  London,  1673,  5th  edi¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  Fred  W.  Heckel,  Jr. 

Sarah  Kirby  Trimmer.  Fabulous  Histories ,  designed 
for  the  Amusement  &  Instruction  of  Young  Per¬ 
sons.  Philadelphia,  1795. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hoyt 

John  Flavel.  Navigation  spiritualized ;  or  a  New 
Compass  for  Seamen.  Newburyport,  1796. 

[Benjamin  Reach.  The  Travels  of  true  Godliness. 
Boston?  c.  1700?] 

John  Frederick  Osterwald.  A  Compendium  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Theology.  Hartford,  1788. 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Janis 

[Antoine  Francois  Prevost].  The  Life  And  entertain¬ 
ing  Adventures  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Dublin,  1736. 
2  volumes. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Beauchamp  Jefferys 

Thomas  Jefferys.  The  West-India  Atlas.  London, 
1780. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny 

[Henry  Saint-John].  A  Dissertation  upon  Parties. 
London,  1743,  6th  edition. 


_ 
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[James  Ralph].  The  Astrologer .  A  Comedy.  Lon¬ 
don,  1744. 

[James  Ralph].  The  Groans  of  Germany.  London, 
1741,  3rd  edition. 

[James  Ralph].  Of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parlia¬ 
ments.  London,  1744.  2  volumes. 

[James  Ralph].  The  Other  Side  of  the  Question. 
London,  1742. 


James  Ralph.  Zeuma:  or  the  Love  of  Liberty.  A  Po¬ 
em.  London,  1729. 

E.  M.  Lawson  and  Company 

John  Knox.  A  View  of  the  British  Empire ,  more  es¬ 
pecially  Scotland.  London,  1784. 

Lehigh  University 

Two  hundred  fourteen  manuscript  pieces,  1858- 
1882,  additions  to  the  John  Russell  Bartlett 
Papers. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Lord  in  Memory  of  Her  Hus¬ 
band,  the  Late  Dr.  Robert  M.  Lord 

Miantonomo.  A  true  copie  of  the  originall  deed  of 
purchase  of  the  plantation  of  Wanvick  Atesto. 
Samll  Gorton  towne  clark.  [Warwick],  1642. 
Manuscript ,  probably  executed  c.  1670. 

Two  hundred  sixty-one  manuscript  letters  and  other 
business  papers,  additions  to  the  Brown  Papers. 

Mr.  Albert  Edgar  Lownes 

William  Gilbert.  De  Magnete ,  Magneticisque  Cor- 
poribus.  London,  1600. 
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Dr.  Franklin  P.  Lowry 

Cotton  Mather.  The  Way  to  Prosperity .  Boston, 
1690. 

Cotton  Mather.  The  Wonderjul  Works  oj  God  Com¬ 
memorated.  Boston,  1690. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Mather 

The  Selj -interpreting  Bible.  New  York,  1792. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hunter  Mauran 

Persian  rug,  Goravan,  now  used  in  the  Trustees’ 
Room  of  the  Library. 

Mr.  Paul  Mellon 

John  Russell  Bartlett.  Manuscript  letter  to  Smith  E. 
Lane.  Providence,  1858.  Autograph  letter 
signed. 

Dr.  Bernardo  Mendel 

[William  Knox].  Pintura  de  la  Inglaterra:  Estado 
Actual  de  su  Comercio.  Madrid,  1771. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf,  Jr. 

Claes  Jansz.  Voogt.  Die  Nieuwe  Groote  Lichtende 
Zeejakkel ,  ’ tvierde  Deel.  [Amsterdam,  c.  1756]. 

Mr.  J.  William  Middendorf,  II 

Abraham  Blootelingh,  engraver.  Effigies  lllustrissi- 
mi  Dni  Caecilii  Calvert  Baronis  Baltemore. 
[London,  c.  1679].  Engraved  portrait. 

Francis  Cotes,  artist.  Thomas  Pownall  Esqr.  Lon¬ 
don,  1777.  Engraved  portrait ,  mezzotint. 

Charles  Grignion,  artist.  Sir  Richard  Pearson ,  of  his 
Majestifs  Ship  the  Alarm.  ( late  Commander  oj 
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the  Serapis.).  London,  1780.  Engraved  portrait , 
mezzotint. 

Allan  Ramsey,  artist.  The  Right  Honble.  Charles 
Eord  C athcart.  [London,  1740].  Engraved  por¬ 
trait,  mezzotint. 

James  Scouler,  artist.  Brigadier  General  Simon  Fra¬ 
ser.  London,  1778.  Engraved  portrait ,  mezzo¬ 
tint. 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar 

Thesaurus  Geographicus.  A  new  Body  of  Geogra¬ 
phy.  London,  1695. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Mott 

Bond  for  two  hundred  pounds  to  Mathew  Manches¬ 
ter,  Steward  of  Rhode-Island  College  for  “the 
support  of  ...  Job  Nelson  and  his  maintenance 
therein.”  Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  May  1, 
1787.  Manuscript. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Nebenzahl 

Unfinished  engraved  world  map  with  manu¬ 
script  additions.  [Rome?,  c.  1590?].  Map. 

Mrs.  Everett  B.  Nelson 

Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  4th  earl  of  Chesterfield. 
Principles  of  Politeness.  Worcester,  1798. 

Mr.  Harry  Shaw  Newman 

Pierre  Lacour,  engraver.  Arrivee  du  Comte 
D'Estaing  au  Port  de  Brest.  [Bordeaux,  c.  1780]. 
Engraved  allegorical  print. 
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Mr.  Paul  C.  Nicholson,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  Colson.  The  Mariner's  new  Calendar. 
London,  1761. 

[Jonathan  Greenwood].  The  Sailing  And  Fighting 
Instructions  or  Signals  As  they  are  Observed  in 
the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain.  [London, 
1714].  Seventy-two  engraved  leaves,  colored. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Robinson  in  Memory  of  His 
Father,  the  Late  Mr.  Dwight  Wood  Robin¬ 
son,  Class  of  1907 

Daniel  Wood.  Orderly  book,  Colonel  James  Scam- 
mon’s  Massachusetts  regiment,  1775-1776. 
Manuscript. 

The  Estate  of  the  Late  Dr.  Robert  C.  Rob¬ 
inson 

Thomas  Hooker.  The  Poor  Doubting  Christian 
Drawn  to  Christ.  Boston,  1743. 

William  Nicholson.  An  Introduction  to  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy.  Philadelphia,  1795.  2  volumes. 

Nicholas  Pike.  A  New  and  Complete  System  of  Arith¬ 
metic.  Newburyport,  1788. 

Mrs.  Edith  Moulton  Sawin  in  Honor  of  Mel¬ 
vin  E.  Sawin,  Class  of  1914,  David  M.  Sawin, 
Class  of  1945,  and  Moulton  Sawin,  Class  of 
1946 

Nicolaes  Janszoon  Visscher.  Atlas  Minor.  Amster¬ 
dam,  [ c .  1690?]. 


Mrs.  Frank  Henry  Sheldon  and  Mrs.  William 

B.  Wilson  in  Memory  of  the  Late  Mr.  Frank 

Henry  Sheldon,  Class  of  1905 

Acts  and  Laws.  Passed  by  the  General  Court  or  As¬ 
sembly  of  His  Majesty’s  English  Colony  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  [New  London,  1768]. 

Mr.  Stuart  C.  Sherman 

John  Russell  Bartlett,  compiler.  Index  to  the  Printed 
Acts  and  Resolves  .  .  .  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  Providence,  1856.  Inscribed  copy,  special¬ 
ly  printed  and  bound  for  presentation  to  John 
Carter  Brown  by  the  compiler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  B.  Skillin 

Cornelius  a  Beughem.  Incunabula  Typographiae 
Notitiam  exhibentia.  Amsterdam,  1688. 

The  Late  Mr.  Bradford  Smith 

Samuel  Tillinghast.  Diary  containing  “Remarkable 
Events,  Winds  &  Weather,”  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island,  1761-1766.  Manuscript ,  2  volumes. 

Mr.  Roger  E.  Stoddard 

[Philip  Doddridge.  The  rise  and  progress  of  religion 
in  the  soul.  Montrose,  1742?]. 

The  Late  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter 

Juan  Papio.  El  Colegio  Seminario  del  Arcangel  San 
Miguel  de  Escornalbou.  Manifestado  en  los  tres 
Estados.  Barcelona,  1765. 

Mr.  Norman  H.  Strouse 

Norman  H.  Strouse.  The  Passionate  Pirate.  North 
Hills,  1964. 
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Mr.  Bradford  F.  Swan  and  the  Late  Mrs. 

Swan 

William  Cadogan.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Gout. 
Providence,  1785. 

An  Ode  on  the  King  of  Prussia.  Antigua,  1760.  See 
section  on  Acquisitions  in  this  Report. 

Josiah  Twamley.  Dairying  Exemplified.  Providence, 
1796. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Taylor 

Relacion  de  la  lornada  qve  la  Armada  de  su  Mage- 
stad ,  cuyo  Capitan  General  es  don  Antonio  de 
Oquendo ,  hizo  al  Brasil.  Barcelona,  1632. 

Diogo  de  Sa.  De  Nauigatione  Libri  Pres.  Paris, 
1549. 

Tilden-Thurber,  Providence 

Three  dozen  sherry  glasses  and  three  wine  decan¬ 
ters  of  Baccarat  crystal  engraved  with  the  crest 
of  John  Carter  Brown. 

Mr.  James  A.  Tyson 

John  Carter  Brown.  Manuscript  letter  to  Robert 
Hale  Ives.  New  York,  1826.  Autograph  letter 
signed. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser 

To  the  Sons  of  Science  in  America.  [Philadelphia, 
1773].  Broadside. 

Thomas  Cooper.  Letters  on  the  Slave  Trade.  Man¬ 
chester,  1787. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth 

[Henricus  Institoris].  Malleus  maleficaru.  [Nurem- 
burg,  1496]. 

Mr.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Mr.  Robert  S. 

Salant,  the  Late  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter, 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  and  Members  of  the 
Associates 

A  Treaty ,  between  His  Excellency  The  Honourable 
George  Clinton  .  .  .  And  The  Six  United  Indian 
Nations  .  .  .  Held  at  Albany.  New  York,  1746. 

A  Treaty  Between  the  Government  of  New-J ersey , 
and  the  Indians  .  .  .  Held  at  Croswicks.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  [1756]. 

A  Treaty  held  with  the  Ohio  Indians ,  at  Carlisle. 
Philadelphia,  1753. 

Two  Indian  Treaties  .  .  .  held  at  Conestogoe  In  May 
1728.  And  ...  at  Philadelphia  In  June  follow¬ 
ing.  Philadelphia,  [1728].  (See  section  on  Ac¬ 
quisitions  in  this  Report) 

The  Late  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Streeter  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associates 

Ethan  Allen.  A  Narrative  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen’s 
Captivity.  Philadelphia,  1779. 

Johann  Beck.  Die  lezte  Mensch-Sohns-T age  d.  i. 
Unsers  Schopfers  und  Heilandes  Jesu  Christi. 
Utrecht,  [1759]. 

Illeit  Tuksiautit  Tuksiutillo  Errinnaglit  Errinna- 
kangitsullo  Attuaegekset.  Utrecht,  1759.  Litur¬ 
gy  and  hymns  in  the  Eskimo  language. 
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Mrs.  C.  Raymond  Adams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  Stokes  Adams,  Jr.,  Painesville,  Ohio 

Miss  Marion  W.  Adams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Randolph  G.  Adams,  Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Adams,  Austin,  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Maurice  Adelman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Adler,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Eliot  Alden,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich,  Stanford,  California 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Alexander,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Allardt,  Jr.,  Quogue,  New  York 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Allen,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Jose  Amor  y  Vazquez,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  K.  Anderson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Fred  Anthoensen,  Portland,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Appleget,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Miss  Marguerite  Appleton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Richard  Archer,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Mr.  Hugh  D.  Auchincloss,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  James  T.  Babb,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Bachelor,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Vaughan  Bail,  Hartland,  Vermont 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  B.  Bainton,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Ballou,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Waller  Barrett,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Barrows,  Bronxville,  New  York 

Dr.  Philip  Batchelder,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Dexter  Bates,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  C.  Bates,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  George  H.  Beans,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  J.  Murray  Beardsley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Irving  A.  Beck,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Beinecke,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Walter  Beinecke,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  George  W.  Benedict,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  A.  Benjamin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Berridge,  South  Egremont,  Mass. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Bianchi,  Bridgewater,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Bigelow,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Jeannette  D.  Black,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Black,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Blanchard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Blanding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zenas  R.  Bliss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Thurston  P.  Blodgett,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Bloom,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bloom,  Westwood,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Alfred  S.  Bloomingdale,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  G.  Bloomingdale,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Roy  V.  Boswell,  Beverly  Hills,  California 
Mrs.  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Richard  LeBaron  Bowen,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  O.  Griswold  Boynton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leicester  Bradner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Claude  R.  Branch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Rabbi  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Braude,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Alice  Brayton,  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Carl  Bridenbaugh,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  I.  Brier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Curtis  B.  Brooks,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Alberta  F.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  Allyn  L.  Brown,  Sr.,  Norwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  L.  Brown,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Glenn  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  A.  Brown,  Wallingford,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Henry  Brown,  Suffern,  New  York 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bucher,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Curt  F.  Biihler,  New  York  City 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Pelham,  New  York 

The  Hon.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Queenstown,  Maryland 

Miss  Katharine  DePew  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Burnham,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  F.  Burroughs,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Burton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Burwell,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  H.  Butterfield,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  G.  Edward  Buxton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Gordon  E.  Cadwgan,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Herbert  T.  F.  Cahoon,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Julian  Calvo,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mr.  Lester  J.  Cappon,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Carr,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  David  Giles  Carter,  Montreal,  Canada 

John  Carter,  Esq.,  London,  England 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfredo  C.  Cassiet,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  G.  Chace,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Chambers,  Nokomis,  Florida 

Miss  Mabelle  H.  Chappell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Peter  Pineo  Chase,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westcote  H.  Chesebrough,  Seekonk,  Mass. 

Mr.  Alton  C.  Chick,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  E.  Donaldson  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leallyn  B.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  Ernest  Clayton,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Mr.  Maurice  L.  Clemence,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Morris  Cochran,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Coe  Foundation,  New  York  City 

Miss  Marion  S.  Cole,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dwight  T.  Colley,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cooke,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlan  R.  Coolidge,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Newell  Couch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  Coupe,  Chepachet,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  S.  Coyle,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Crary,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Ralph  R.  Crosby,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Gammell  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  M.  L.  Crossley,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Homer  D.  Crotty,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yale  Crouter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Curtis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  H.  Douglass  Dana,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Marshall  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Foster  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  C.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  N.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Howard  D.  Day,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dechert,  Gulph  Mills,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Peter  Decker,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Everett  L.  DeGolyer,  Jr.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Miss  Louise  Henry  DeWolf,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Colonel  Bern  Dibner,  Wilton,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Dickey,  Oella,  Maryland 

Miss  Sarah  Dickson,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mr.  Norman  S.  Dike,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Di  Martino,  West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Gaylord  Donnelley,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lytton  W.  Doolittle,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Jesse  A.  Drew,  West  Falmouth,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Grant  Dugdale,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Winterthur,  Delaware 

Rear  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Durgin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Rolf  du  Rietz,  Uppsala,  Sweden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Duschnes,  New  York  City 

Miss  Nancy  A.  Dyer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Eastham,  Andover,  Massachusetts 

Edward  Eberstadt  &  Sons,  New  York  City 

Mr.  C.  Manton  Eddy,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  P.  Eddy,  3rd,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  V.  Elder,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Elmendorf,  Sarasota,  Florida 
Miss  Edith  C.  Erlenmeyer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  De  Coursey  Fales,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Farnham,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  William  B.  Farnsworth,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Donald  Farren,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Donald  Fleming,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Fleming,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Allen  Evarts  Foster,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Frazier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  Freedman,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Freeman  II,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Freiberg,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Hannah  D.  French,  South  Natick,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldemar  H.  Fries,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  Welch  Gaines,  Fairfield,  Connecticut 


Mr.  Donald  C.  Gallup,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Garin,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  D.  Garrett,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Anthony  Garvan,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Gay,  Hingham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Geddes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Peter  Gerhard,  Tepoztlan,  Mexico 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Gerry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  James  L.  Giddings,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Gifford,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Gifford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Gilbane  Building  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Rae  Gilman,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Colonel  Richard  Gimbel,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Joseph  G.  Glass,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Gleeson,  West  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Milton  H.  Glover,  Simsbury,  Connecticut 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Ives  Goddard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Goff,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Goff,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Goff,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  L.  Goff,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Goff,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Seebert  J.  Goldowsky,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Gooding,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Goodrich,  Barnstead,  New  Hampshire 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Talbot  Goodspeed,  Concord,  Mass. 
Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Mr.  William  A.  Graham,  North  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Jeffrey  S.  Granger,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Ben  Grauer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burges  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Conrad  E.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  A.  Crawford  Greene,  San  Francisco,  California 
Miss  Katharine  C.  Greene,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Greene,  Fayetteville,  New  York 
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Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Greenup,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Grout,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Morris  Hadley,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Hallenbeck,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Hamer,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Hamer,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

Mr.  Edward  Pierce  Hamilton,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Sinclair  Hamilton,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  P.  Hammond,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Huntington  Hanchett,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Otis  Handy,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Handy,  Jr.,  Manville,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Lewis  Hanke,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Archibald  Hanna,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hardy,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thompson  R.  Harlow,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  William  T.  Hastings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wyndham  Hayward,  Winter  Park,  Florida 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Hazard,  Jr.,  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Dwight  B.  Heath,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  James  B.  Hedges,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Coles  Hegeman,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  F.  Thomas  Heller,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Hendee,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Mr.  James  D.  Herbert,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Herrick,  Wayne,  Maine 

Mr.  James  J.  Heslin,  New  York  City 

The  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Seville  Higgins,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Hill,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Hill,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Sinclair  H.  Hitchings,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hogan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Holding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Penrose  R.  Hoopes,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Mr.  Harrison  D.  Horblit,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  S.  Horton,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Queenstown,  Maryland 

The  Hon.  Walter  Howe,  Barboursville,  Virginia 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Howell,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Warren  Howell,  San  Francisco,  California 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Newton  Hughes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

Mr.  William  R.  Hulbert,  Wayland,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Jansen  Hunt,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  Hunt,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  D.  Bruce  Hutchinson,  Rolling  Hills,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Hyde,  Somerville,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Iselin,  Larchmont,  New  York 

Mrs.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  M.  Dean  Jacoby,  Dallas,  Texas 

Mr.  Horace  C.  Jeffers,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Beauchamp  Jefferys,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Jemail,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Jonah,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Arnold  W.  Jones,  Delray  Beach,  Florida 
Mr.  Frank  N.  Jones,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Jones,  Falmouth,  Virginia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  D.  Jordan,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Keally,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley,  Saunderstown,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Winfield  S.  Kennedy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  B.  Kirby,  Jr.,  Holden,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Nathan  J.  Kiven,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  C.  Prescott  Knight,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  G.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
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Dr.  Bertram  W.  Korn,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Ilse  Kramer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  H.  P.  Kraus,  New  York  City 

Mr.  H.  Charles  Kwasha,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  LaFarge,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Laing,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  T.  Lakey,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lazare,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Paul  Levinger,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Lindemuth,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  Lippitt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Juan  Lopez-Morillas,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Lord,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Louttit,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Gilman  Low,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Philip  Lukin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Hugh  F.  MacColl,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  MacDonnell,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Mackenzie,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Francis  K.  C.  Madeira,  Warwick  Neck,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  David  Magee,  San  Francisco,  California 

Mr.  Daniel  Maggin,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  David  S.  Maimin,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  MacR.  Makepeace,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bradley  Martin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Mason,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linton  R.  Massey,  Keswick,  Virginia 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Mather  II,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  F.  Mathes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Matzke,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hunter  Mauran,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mauran  III,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Mauran,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Stephen  A.  McClellan,  Earlysville,  Virginia 

Mr.  Nelson  W.  McCombs,  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  A.  McCorison,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  McLoughlin,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  G.  McManaway,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  David  Jackson  McWilliams,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Eugene  P.  Meekly,  Mars,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Paul  Mellon,  Upperville,  Virginia 

Dr.  Bernardo  Mendel,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Metzdorf,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Middendorf  II,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  William  Davis  Miller,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Monk,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Paul  Monohon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Montgomery,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mr.  Hugh  Montgomery,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Moore,  Plattsburgh,  New  York 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  E.  Morley,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada 

Edward  Morrill  &  Son,  Inc.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Mott,  Sheffield,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Elisha  C.  Mowry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Murray,  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Myers,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  C.  Nash,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Ray  Nash,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Nebenzahl,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  George  E.  Nerney,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  E.  Neugebauer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Newton,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Nichols,  Syosset,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Allen  Noble,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  John  C.  Nordt,  Miami,  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Norton-Taylor,  New  York  City 

Miss  Bertha  Noyes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  R.  Gale  Noyes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Walter  O’Keefe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Salem,  Oregon 
IVIr.  James  M^.  Osborn,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Mr.  William  B.  Osgood,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Helen  R.  Ostby,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Penelope  R.  Otis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  B.  Owen,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Palmer,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 
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Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  Dennis  Parady,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  Stanley  Pargellis,  Cape  Porpoise,  Maine 

Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

The  Hon.  Charles  McKew  Parr,  Chester,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Parreno,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Douglas  G.  Parsonage,  New  York  City 

The  Hon.  John  O.  Pastore,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Umberto  Patalano,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Patten,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Gilman  D’Arcy  Paul,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Leon  M.  Payne,  Houston,  Texas 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Peckham,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Mr.  John  F.  Peckham,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

The  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  George  Garet  Ashbridge  Perkins,  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Perkins,  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Perrin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Perry,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Allen  Pierce,  New  York  City 
Miss  Rosemary  Pierrel,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Plouffe,  Greenwood,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  West  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Porter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  V.  Prisley,  Athens,  Ohio 

Queen’s  University,  Douglas  Library,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Beers  Quinn,  Liverpool,  England 
Miss  Mary  T.  Quinn,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Ream,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bleike  Sheldon  Reed,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ress,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Miss  Elizabeth  I.  Richardson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond,  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Rigelhaupt,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Riley,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Caroline  Robbins,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Roberts,  Florence,  Italy 
Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  Alexander  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Franklin  Westcott  Robinson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mrs.  William  Greene  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rohlfs,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Romaine,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Rossiter,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Rugh,  Miami,  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon-Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
IVIr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Richard  Salomon,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Harris  Samuels,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Wilbour  E.  Saunders,  Webster,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyttleton  Savage,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Sawin,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Sawyer,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schermerhom,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  B.  Schimmel,  Rye,  New  York 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Schnerr,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Mr.  Victor  B.  Schwartz,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Scott,  Jr.,  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 
Seven  Gables  Bookshop,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Whitney  North  Seymour,  New  York  City 
Miss  Ellen  Shaffer,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harold  S.  Shefelman,  Seattle,  Washington 
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Mr.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Barring-ton,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  K.  Shipton,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  William  H.  Shupert,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 

Dr.  Fiorindo  A.  Simeone,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Simister,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  Skillin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vsevolod  Slessarev,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Stanton  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  M.  C.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orland  F.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ralph  Christie  Smith,  Darien,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  Smith,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Col.  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willman  Spawn,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Spiller,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Spilman,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  George  S.  Squibb,  Saunderstown,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Staley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mildred  M.  Stanton,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Lewis  M.  Stark,  New  York  City 

Mr.  C.  Richard  Steedman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Steele,  Lumberville,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  John  W.  Steere,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Samuel  Stem,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Henry  R.  P.  Stevens,  Surrey,  England 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  Surrey,  England 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Greenville,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roderick  D.  Stinehour,  Lunenberg,  Vermont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  E.  Stoddard,  Concord,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Julius  Stoll,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H.  Strouse,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Sunshine,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Theodore  Tannenwald,  Jr.,  Scarsdale,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Delmont  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  George  Taylor,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Samuel  Temkin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  L.  Ralston  Thomas,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Amy  Thompson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  G.  Thurber,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gretchen  E.  Tonks,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 

Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Ruth  Tripp,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  David  O.  True,  Miami,  Florida 

Mr.  Alan  S.  Trueblood,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Tucker,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Justin  G.  Turner,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  James  A.  Tyson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Field  Underhill,  Mill  Neck,  New  York 


Mr.  R.  W.  G.  Vail,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  B.  Van  Houten,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Van  Nostrand,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Halsted  Billings  Vander  Poel,  Rome,  Italy 

Mr.  William  A.  Vawter  III,  Laguna  Beach,  California 

Mr.  Coolie  Verner,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  William  M.  Vibert,  Kirkwood,  Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyatt  H.  Wag-goner,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  Wain wright,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Gregory  Dexter  Walcott,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Walker,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Evelyn  M.  Walsh,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Henry  Warren,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Wilcomb  E.  Washburn,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Waterman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Newton  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  P.  Webster,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Weiss,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Wells,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Westervelt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Neda  M.  Westlake,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Reid  T.  Westmoreland,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Harry  H.  Wetherald,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Renville  Wheat,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Wheeler,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Hazen  White,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Muir  Whitehall,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Patterson  Wicker,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bernays  Wiener,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Wilcox,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Clinton  Nickerson  Williams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  W.  Frederick  Williams,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Williamson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wilmerding,  Westbury,  New  York 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Chafee  Wilson,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Douglas  C.  Wilson,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  William  B.  Wilson,  Chatham,  New  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elihu  S.  Wing,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Winterich,  Ossining,  New  York 

Mr.  Edwin  Wolf,  2nd,  Wyncote,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Carola  Paine  Wormser,  Bethel,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  Bethel,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Lee  A.  Worrell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  P.  Wreden,  Atherton,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  L.  Wright,  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Wright,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Portland,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Wroth,  Oakland,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cook  Wyllie,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

The  Hon.  Ellis  L.  Yatman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Young,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Miss  Mabel  A.  Zahn,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Jacob  Israel  Zeitlin,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Members  of  the  Associates  who  have  died  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1959-1960  in  1962.  The 
list  includes  the  names  of  members  whose  deaths  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  period  July  1,  1965-January  1,  1966. 

Mr.  C.  Raymond  Adams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Amey  Aldrich,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Arnold,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ballou,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  H.  Bannon,  Mansfield,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  W.  Barnes,  New  York  City 

M^.  George  Sumner  Barton,  Boylston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  W.  Chester  Beard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  J.  Murray  Beardsley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Newton  C.  Brainard,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Kip  I.  Chace,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  John  Cooke,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 
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Mr.  Frank  H.  Cranston,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Halsey  DeWolf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Adolph  W.  Eckstein,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  B.  Farnsworth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
The  Hon.  Felix  Frankfurter,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  James  L.  Giddings,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Everett  D.  Graff,  Winnetka,  Illinois 

Miss  Annette  Mason  Ham,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Hart,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  Blaine  Hedges,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  John  S.  Holbrook,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Roy  Arthur  Hunt,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  S.  Foster  Hunt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  Greene  Jackson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Lord,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  E.  John  Lownes,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Nelson  W.  McCombs,  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  James  Comly  McCoy,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  K.  Metcalf,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Paul  Monohon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Edward  Morrill,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Elisha  Capron  Mowry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Edwin  M.  Murphy,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  John  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  O’Neil,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  H.  Parsons,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Charles  Alexander  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Sachs,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Sawyer,  London,  England 

Miss  Hope  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Ralph  Christie  Smith,  Darien,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Harvey  C.  Stafford,  Plandome,  New  York 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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John  Nicholas  Brown  died  May  1 ,  1900.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  will ,  the  Library  of  Americana 
collected  by  his  father  and  enlarged  by  himself 
and  his  brother  Harold  was  given  to  Brown 
University  in  September ,  1901.  Mr.  Brown's 
will  also  provided  $150,000  for  a  building,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 
The  building  was  dedicated  and  the  Library 
formally  opened  for  use  on  May  17,  1904. 

The  Library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a 
Committee  of  Management  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  Universitij.  This  Committee 
consists  of  President  Ray  Lorenzo  Heffner,  John 
Nicholas  Brown,  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Wil¬ 
liam  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Augustus  Peabody  Lor- 
ing,  Jr.,  Frederick  Lippitt,  Consultant,  and 
Thomas  R.  Adams,  Secretary. 

The  Librarian  Emeritus  is  Lawrence  C.  Wroth. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committee  for  the  years 
1906-1910  were  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  of  the  University.  The 
Reports  for  1911  and  the  succeeding  years  have 
been  printed  separately,  with  the  exception  of 
the  reports  for  1960-1961  to  1964-1965  which 
were  incorporated  in  a  single  issue. 

The  Associates  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  was  formed  in  1944  to  aid  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Americana  in  the  field  of  the  Library's 
interest. 


The  Report  of  the  Librarian  for  the  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library: 

DURING  the  period  covered  by  this  Re¬ 
port,  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
books,  maps,  prints,  and  manuscripts  were 
added  to  the  Library’s  collection  of  primary 
sources  for  the  study  of  colonial  history  of  the 
American  continents.  Purchases  were  made  for 
the  first  time  under  the  revised  policy  which 
extends  our  interest  in  Latin  America,  the  Car¬ 
ibbean,  and  the  Arctic  into  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  once  again  includes  the  Philippines 
in  our  activities. 

While  choosing  the  items  which  we  felt 
deserved  special  comment  we  were  again  im¬ 
pressed  with  how  often  new  additions  draw 
attention  to  material  which  has  not  received 
systematic  bibliographical  treatment.  We  have 
included  two  preliminary  bibliographical  stud¬ 
ies,  one  of  the  manuscript  atlases  of  William 
Hack  and  the  other  of  Portuguese  newsletters 
relating  to  the  French  and  Indian  War.  We 
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hope  these  will  serve  as  useful  points  of  de¬ 
parture  for  further  study. 

Paraguay 

Captain  John  Smith  and  his  companions 
were  building  successful  English  settlements 
on  the  James  River  in  Virginia  during  the  same 
years  that  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  Philip  III  of  Spain,  had  begun  to 
establish  missions  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  the  great 
plains  of  central  South  America  northwest  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata  which  includes  what  is  now 
Paraguay. 

Nicolas  del  Techo’s  Historia  Provincise  Para- 
quarise  of  1673,  which  the  Library  acquired  be¬ 
fore  1866,  is  an  essential  account  of  this  Jes¬ 
uit  achievement.  While  preparing  this  work 
the  author  compiled  a  biographical  dictionary 
of  seventy  members  of  the  order  who  had 
served  in  Paraguay.  The  manuscript,  unpub¬ 
lished  at  Techo’s  death  in  1685,  remained  in 
America  where  it  was  found  half  a  century 
later  by  Ladislaus  Orosz,  a  Hungarian  Jesuit. 
He  continued  the  work  and  added  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  for  about  thirty  more  missionaries. 


He  then  sent  the  manuscript  back  to  Trnava, 
Hungary,  where  in  1759  it  was  published  as 
Decades  Virorum  Illustrium  Paraquarise  So- 
cietatis  Jesa  Ex  Historia  ejusdem  Provincise. 
The  book  is  apparently  scarce,  and  the  Library 
was  fortunate  to  acquire  a  copy  this  year. 

Alonso  de  Zamora’s  Historia  de  la  Prouincia 
de  San  Antonino  del  Nvevo  Reijno  de  Granada , 
del  Or  den  de  Predicadores  [Barcelona,  1701] 
is  another  important  addition  to  our  histories 
of  South  American  missionary  orders.  The  au¬ 
thor,  Chronicler  for  the  Dominicans,  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  write  this  account  of  what  is  now 
Colombia  from  its  earliest  beginnings  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  particularly  important  because  it 
includes  information  from  early  manuscript 
chronicles  which  have  since  been  lost. 

Philippines 

Spain  s  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  was 
primarily  the  work  of  missionaries.  Conflicts 
within  the  Catholic  Church,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  were  responsible  for  some  notable  in¬ 
cidents  during  the  early  history  of  the  Islands. 


One  which  occurred  in  the  1680  s  concerned 
Felipe  Pardo,  the  Dominican  Archbishop  of 
Manila.  He  was  accused  by  the  Jesuits  of  inter¬ 
fering  in  their  work.  Pardo  replied,  the  ensu¬ 
ing  debate  lasted  five  years  and  has  been  cited 
by  enemies  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  ruthlessness  of  that  order.  This 
year  we  acquired  seven  documents  printed  be¬ 
tween  1682  and  1687  which  bear  directly  on 
the  Pardo  incident.  The  series  begins  with 
Information  Iuridica ,  the  Jesuit  accusation 
which  resulted  in  the  archbishop  s  dismissal  in 
1683,  and  ends  with  Traslado  De  Una  Con¬ 
sult  a  Fecha  A  Los  Illustrissimos  Senores  Aux- 
iliares  in  which  Pardo  published  his  version  of 
the  events  which  led  to  reinstatement  in  1685. 
This  reply  was  no  doubt  eagerly  read  by  those 
who  opposed  the  Jesuits.  The  Jansenite  An¬ 
toine  Arnauld  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
affair  in  Histoire  De  La  Persecution  De  deux 
Saints  Eveques  par  les  Jesuit es,  [Cologne] 
1691,  a  copy  of  which  the  Library  has  owned 
for  many  years.  It  is  gratifying  to  resume  col¬ 
lecting  Philippine  material  with  books  which 
effectively  complement  earlier  purchases. 


A  New  England  Earthquake 

In  the  September,  1965,  issue  of  the  New 
England  Quarterly ,  Charles  Edwin  Clark,  our 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  Graduate  Fellow 
for  1964-1965,  published  ‘'Science,  Reason,  and 
an  Angry  God:  The  Literature  of  an  Earth¬ 
quake.  In  this  article  he  described  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  printers  of  New  England  to  the 
earthquake  which  occurred  on  November  18, 
1755.  Also  in  1965,  in  Papers  of  the  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society  of  America ,  Mr.  Clark  pub¬ 
lished  a  bibliography  of  twenty-seven  pam¬ 
phlets  printed  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut  upon  which  his  study  was 
based.  He  credits  us  with  eighteen  of  these 
items.  This  past  year  we  acquired  number  25 
on  his  list,  Eliphalet  Williams’  The  Duty  of  a 
People ,  under  dark  Providences ,  or  symptoms 
of  approaching  Evils ,  to  Prepare  to  Meet  their 
God.  A  Discourse  Delivered  at  East-Etartford , 
November  23, 1755.  The  next  Sabbath  after  the 
late  Terrible  Earthquake ,  New  London,  1756. 
With  this  addition  our  holdings  now  rank  with 
the  library  which  Mr.  Clark  recorded  as  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  number  of  these  pamphlets. 


The  French  and  Indian  War 

Only  a  handful  of  the  many  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  published  about  the  French  and  Indian 
War  ( 1754-1761 )  were  available  to  John  Rus¬ 
sell  Bartlett  in  1870  for  inclusion  in  the  first 
edition  of  our  printed  catalogue.  Today  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  reversed:  it  is  unusual  to  find  any¬ 
thing  which  we  can  add  to  our  collection. 
Therefore  we  are  pleased  to  report  acquisition 
this  year  of  two  items  concerning  that  struggle 
which  destroyed  the  French  empire  in  North 
America. 

Our  most  interesting  addition  is  a  manu¬ 
script  diary  by  a  British  officer  of  the  35th  or 
Royal  Sussex  Regiment.  It  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  the  field,  for  it  is  a  notebook 
with  sheets  of  cheap  blue  blotting  paper  bound 
between  each  leaf  and  is  designed  to  fit  into 
a  saddlebag.  In  something  over  one  hundred 
pages  the  author  records  the  events  of  the 
years  from  1756  to  1765.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  another  English  military  jour¬ 
nal  as  complete  as  this  one  is  in  its  coverage. 

The  diary  opens  with  the  Royal  Sussex  quar¬ 
tered  in  Albany.  From  there  the  regiment  was 
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ordered  to  Philadelphia  to  embark  for  the  cam¬ 
paigns  which  resulted  in  the  captures  of  Louis- 
bourg,  Quebec,  and  Montreal.  In  September  of 
1760  the  35th  marched  south  from  Montreal  to 
Crown  Point  on  Lake  George  and  by  the  end 
of  1761  was  back  in  New  York.  There  it  was 
embarked  on  transports  and  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  where  it  participated  in  the  captures  of 
Martinique  in  1762  and  of  Havana  in  1763. 
The  regiment  was  then  sent  to  Pensacola 
where  it  remained  until  its  return  to  England 
in  1765.  The  last  entry  suggests  the  rigors  of 
overseas  service  in  the  eighteenth  century: 
"The  feeble  remains  of  our  Worn  out  Regiment 
got  on  Shore  we  buried  a  great  Many  Men  at 
Sea  &  some  in  the  Harbour,  several  were  sent 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  dreadfully  afflicted  with 
the  Scurvy, ...  a  Scratch  on  the  leg  was  almost 
Certain  Death,  &  the  loss  of  the  Joynt  at  Least 
in  the  Islands; .  .  .  we  landed  scarcely  100  Men. 
March’d  to  Chatham  Barracks—” 

The  identity  of  the  author  of  this  interesting 
narrative  is  not  certain.  The  first  eight  leaves 
have  been  lost  but  internal  evidence  makes  it 
clear  that  he  was  an  officer  who  served  with  the 
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Royal  Sussex  throughout  its  stay  in  America. 
Regimental  histories  and  army  lists  name  only 
two  men  who  fit  this  description:  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  35th,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry 
Fletcher,  and  Colin  Campbell,  who  joined  as 
an  ensign  in  1756.  We  feel  that  Fletcher  was 
probably  the  author  because  the  diary  contains 
much  information  which  might  not  have  been 
available  to  a  junior  officer. 

The  manuscript  is  primarily  a  military  doc¬ 
ument  but  contains  a  number  of  comments  on 
civilian  affairs.  The  author  noted  in  October 
of  1757  that  Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton  was  al¬ 
most  finished.  He  found  Philadelphia  the  most 
attractive  American  city,  and  of  it  he  said,  "the 
Markets  are  Extreamly  well  Provided  &  Cheap; 
in  Short  tis  a  most  Flourishing  Place/'  This  di¬ 
ary  is  made  particularly  attractive  by  twenty- 
five  watercolors,  signed  “W.B.  Engineer," 
which  include  plans  of  fortifications,  battle 
plans,  maps,  views,  and  tropical  fish. 

The  rivalry  between  Britain  and  France  for 
North  America  began  in  the  late  1600’s  but  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  1700’s  that 
Britain  began  to  think  in  terms  of  total  victory. 
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In  the  beginning,  colonial  wars  were  second¬ 
ary  to  larger  European  interests  and  colonies 
were  frequently  used  to  advance  continental 
ambitions.  (For  instance,  the  fortress  of  Louis- 
bourg,  captured  by  New  Englanders  in  1745, 
was  returned  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chappelle  in  1748. )  The  diverse  factors  which 
influenced  England’s  decision  to  eliminate 
France  as  a  force  in  the  New  World  came  into 
focus  with  William  Pitt’s  accession  to  power 
in  1756.  Our  next  acquisition  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  indicative  of  the  British  attitude  toward 
one  of  these  factors:  French  possession  of  the 
Mississippi  basin.  The  item  is  a  thin  folio  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  The  Original  Manuscript  Ac¬ 
count  of  The  Kingdom  of  Aacaniha,  given  hy 
The  Affidavit  of  Matthew  Sagean,  A  French¬ 
man,  Who,  with  his  Companions  were  the  first 
Europeans  in  that  Country;  .  .  .  Englished  By 
Quin  Mackenzie,  Esq ;  ....  It  was  privately 
printed  in  Fondon  in  1755  with  French  and 
English  text  in  parallel  columns. 

Seventy-five  years  earlier,  under  Chevalier 
de  la  Salle,  the  French  explored  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  FaSalle,  however,  had  never  published 
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an  account  of  his  exploits.  Instead  there  ap¬ 
peared  two  versions,  one  by  Father  Hennepin 
and  the  other  by  Baron  Lahontan,  both  of 
which  had  mixed  fact  with  fiction  so  thorough¬ 
ly  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  true 
story  remained  unclear.  This  pamphlet  added 
to  the  confusion.  The  text  is  allegedly  taken 
from  a  statement  made  in  1701  by  Mathieu  Sa- 
gean,  who  claimed  to  have  been  one  of  La 
Salle’s  followers.  Sagean  was  detached  from 
the  main  party  and  reportedly  discovered  and 
explored  a  river  which  ran  south-southwest 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  There  he 
found  the  great  nation  of  Aacaniba  with  forti¬ 
fied  towns,  a  flourishing  civilization,  and  more 
importantly,  gold  so  plentiful  that  it  was  used 
to  build  the  walls  and  pavements  of  the  king’s 
palace. 

The  reasons  for  the  publication  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  this  highly  unlikely  story  are  not 
immediately  clear.  The  format  suggests  that  a 
limited  number  of  copies  was  issued;  we  have 
been  able  to  locate  four  in  this  country.  The 
translator  may  have  been  motivated  by  purely 
antiquarian  curiosity;  however,  some  features 
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make  us  hesitate  to  dismiss  the  question  so 
lightly.  Our  copy  contains  a  manuscript  pres¬ 
entation  to  Lord  Loudon  dated  July  31,  1755. 
Hostilities  had  broken  out  on  Pennsylvania’s 
western  frontier  a  full  year  before,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Braddock  had  arrived  in  America  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  1755  with  orders  to  “vindicate  our  just 
rights  and  possessions."  News  of  his  defeat  in 
April  was  not  to  arrive  until  August  but  it  was 
clear  that  a  break  with  France  was  imminent. 
It  is  tempting  to  think  that  the  publication  of 
an  account  of  a  golden  city  somewhere  in 
Frances  American  empire  contributed  to  the 
climate  in  which  England  made  her  decision 
to  formally  declare  war  on  France. 

Most  of  the  fifty-two  subscribers  whose 
names  appear  on  the  second  leaf  were  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  government.  Loudon,  who  was 
among  them,  was  to  assume  command  in 
America  late  in  1755;  among  the  others  are 
numbered  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

Portugal,  the  first  European  country  to  ac- 
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quire  an  overseas  empire,  was  an  interested 
observer  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Al¬ 
though  parts  of  her  empire  in  the  Far  East, 
South  America,  and  Africa  remained  to  her, 
by  the  eighteenth  century  she  was  no  longer 
a  powerful  force  in  world  affairs,  and  neutrali¬ 
ty  was  the  safest  course  of  action  for  her  to  pur¬ 
sue.  Her  dependence  on  ocean  commerce  and 
her  proximity  to  France  and  to  Spain,  who  de¬ 
clared  war  on  England  in  1756,  led  the  Portu¬ 
guese  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  developments 
across  the  Atlantic.  For  some  time  the  Library 
has  been  acquiring  small  quarto  newsletters 
printed  in  Portugal  which  reported  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  America.  We  now  own  sixteen  of  the 
twenty  which  we  have  been  able  to  identify, 
three  of  which  were  acquired  this  past  year. 
We  have  appended  to  this  Report  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  checklist  of  these  newsletters  found  in 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  and  other  li¬ 
braries.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  an  appropriate  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  similar  list  of  French  newsletters 
concerning  the  war  which  appeared  in  our  Re¬ 
port  for  1934-1935,  pages  57  to  60. 
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The  Abercrombie  Manuscript 

The  extent  to  which  England  allowed  her 
American  colonies  to  govern  themselves  cre¬ 
ated  a  need  to  maintain  colonial  representa¬ 
tives  in  London.  As  the  eighteenth  century 
progressed  and  problems  of  administering  an 
empire  increased,  the  London  agent  became  a 
permanent  part  of  colonial  administration.  The 
acquisition  of  the  French  colonies  by  the  treaty 
of  1763  presented  Britain  with  an  enlarged 
empire  and  a  series  of  problems  unlike  any  she 
had  faced  before.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  government  in  Whitehall  should  turn 
to  these  agents  for  advice. 

The  purchase  this  year  of  a  manuscript  es¬ 
say  on  governing  the  colonies  by  the  man  who 
served  as  agent  for  North  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  between  1748  and  1774  brines  to  light 
another  primary  source  for  the  study  of  the 
relations  between  Britain  and  her  North  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies.  It  is  a  quarto  volume  of  155 
pages,  completed  soon  alter  the  Stamp  Act  re¬ 
peal  in  1766,  entitled  De  Jure  C oloniarum—or 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  the  Rights  of 
Colonies  Ancient  and  Modern.  Written  bv 
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James  Abercrombie  (1705-1775),  it  is  in  the 
hand  of  a  copyist  but  contains  extensive  anno¬ 
tations  and  corrections  by  the  author.  We  were 
able  to  identify  Abercrombie’s  hand  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Michael  Kammen,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  at  Cornell  University,  who 
directed  our  attention  to  a  letter  by  Aber¬ 
crombie  in  the  British  Museum.  There  is  in  the 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  in  California  a 
manuscript  similar  to  ours,  written  in  1752  on 
the  same  subject  and  signed  by  Abercrombie. 
In  1752  he  wrote,  “the  first  principle  therefore, 
of  Colonial  Government,  whether  amongst 
Antient,  or  Modem  Nation,  has  ever  been,  to 
make  their  Colonies  subserviant  to  the  Inter¬ 
est  of  the  Parent  State.”  Twelve  years  later  he 
had  not  changed  his  views,  for  in  our  manu¬ 
script  he  says,  “I  now  conclude,  that  our  Col¬ 
onies  are,  ever  have  been,  and  still  ought  to  be 
held  bound  by  the  Laws  of  the  Mother  Coun¬ 
try,  as  subordinate  thereto  in  all  Cases  what¬ 
soever.” 

As  a  young  man  Abercrombie  had  served  in 
the  South  Carolina  Assembly  from  1730  to 
1745.  Af  ter  his  return  he  sat  in  Parliament  from 
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1761  until  1768.  He  was  fifty-nine  years  old 
when  he  wrote  the  words  quoted  above.  The 
question  of  how  Britain  lost  her  American  col¬ 
onies  still  holds  the  attention  of  historians. 
Abercrombie  as  an  agent  was  paid  to  repre¬ 
sent  colonial  interests;  if  his  attitude  suggests 
the  advice  which  British  ministers  received, 
the  mistakes  they  made  become  more  readily 
understood. 

Purchase  of  the  Abercrombie  manuscript 
was  made  possible  through  a  fund  established 
in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  James  Blaine 
Hedges.  Mrs.  Hedges  requested  that  the  fund 
be  used  to  acquire  manuscript  material  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  economic  history  of  colonial  Amer¬ 
ica.  Abercrombie  discussed  the  question  of  co¬ 
lonial  trade  and  commerce  and  for  this  reason 
it  was  felt  that  his  essay  would  be  an  appropri¬ 
ate  purchase. 

Declaration  of  Independence 

On  July  first,  1776,  the  Continental  Congress 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
to  consider  the  motion  proposed  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee  four  weeks  earlier,  "that  these 
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United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  States/’  Before  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  a  document,  prepared  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  five  which  included  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  Adams,  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  setting 
forth  reasons  for  this  action.  Debate  took  two 
days.  Late  on  the  fourth  of  July  the  resolution 
was  adopted,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  fur¬ 
ther  ordered  "that  copies  ...  be  sent  to  the 
several  assemblies,  conventions  &  committees 
or  councils  of  safety  and  to  the  several  com¬ 
manding  officers  of  the  continental  troops  that 
it  be  proclaimed  in  each  of  the  united  states 
and  at  the  head  of  the  army/’  From  here  the 
Philadelphia  part  of  the  story  becomes  con¬ 
fused.  We  do  not  know  the  identity  or  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  document  which  was  present  in 
the  State  House  when  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  took  its  momentous  action.  Apparently, 
however,  it  was  taken  to  the  printer  John  Dun¬ 
lap  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  and  printed 
for  distribution  on  the  fifth.  The  great  en¬ 
grossed  document  which  we  know  so  well  was 
not  authorized  until  July  19,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  second  of  August  that  most  of  the 
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signatures  were  affixed.  By  that  time  the  text 
had  been  printed  in  newspapers  from  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  to  Boston  and  in  a  series  of  nineteen 
broadsides  which  were  the  subject  of  a  study 
by  Mr.  Michael  J.  Walsh  in  the  Harvard  Li¬ 
brary  Bulletin  (Vol.  I,  pp.  31-43). 

We  have  acquired  a  copy  of  number  10  on 
Mr.  Walsh’s  list.  It  was  printed  in  Boston,  and 
on  the  reverse  side  is  the  inscription,  “I  bought 
this  when  the  Declaration  of  independance 
was  first  celebrated  in  Boston  in  the  year  1776 
and  when  I  was  a  soldier  in  the  American 
Army.  Daniel  Gould.”  Gould,  a  student  at 
Dummer  Academy  in  Byfield,  marched  to  Lex¬ 
ington  in  April  of  1775  with  a  company  raised 
by  his  uncle,  Joseph  Gould.  He  later  served  in 
volunteer  regiments  until  1778  when  he  en¬ 
tered  Harvard.  He  was  ordained  in  1782  and 
went  to  Bethel,  Maine,  where  he  established 
the  school  today  known  as  Gould’s  Academy. 
We  are  grateful  to  Miss  Dorothy  A.  Boyce,  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Academy,  for  her  help  in  verify¬ 
ing  the  association  of  our  newly  acquired  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  a 
Minute  Man. 
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Tropical  Medicine 

The  last  Annual  Report  dealt  so  briefly  with 
new  acquisitions  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
give  appropriate  attention  to  the  field  of  tropi¬ 
cal  medicine.  We  are  glad  that  the  past  year 
has  seen  the  addition  of  enough  new  titles  to 
allow  us  to  speak  again  of  this  important  part 
of  the  experience  Europeans  had  in  the  New 
World. 

Although  early  writers  noted  the  diseases 
attendant  upon  living  in  tropical  areas,  it  was 
not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  medicine  had  developed  to  the  point 
where  medical  men  could  describe  their  obser¬ 
vations  with  any  semblance  of  modern  clinical 
precision.  Wars  in  the  West  Indies  during  the 
1700’s  presented  European  nations  with  seri¬ 
ous  health  problems.  The  death  rate  became 
alarmingly  high  for  military  units  moved  sud¬ 
denly  from  the  temperate  climates  of  northern 
Europe  to  the  Caribbean.  John  Hunter,  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Army,  based  his  Observations  on 
the  Diseases  Of  The  Army  in  Jamaica ;  and  on 
the  Best  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  in  that  Climate  (London,  1788)  upon 
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experience  in  “the  care  and  superintendance 
of  the  military  hospitals  in  the  island  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781 
till  the  month  of  May  1783/’  He  analyzed  the 
health  of  sixteen  regiments  which  had  passed 
through  Jamaica  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
wars  in  North  America  and  noted  that  “four 
regiments  were  sent  from  England  in  1780  to 
Jamaica;  they  arrived  there  the  1st  of  August, 
and  before  the  end  of  January  ensuing,  not 
quite  six  months,  one  half  of  them  nearly  were 
dead,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  remainder 
were  unfit  for  service.” 

Although  Hunter  devotes  chapters  to  dys¬ 
entery,  dry-belly-ache,  and  sores  and  ulcers,  he 
directs  his  primary  attention  to  fevers,  which 
he  attributes  to  “noxious  exhalations’’  caused 
by  the  combination  of  “heat,  moisture,  and  de¬ 
cayed  vegetable  or  animal  matter.”  Fevers, 
and  in  particular  the  yellow  or  remittent  fever, 
were  of  intense  concern  to  West  Indian  physi¬ 
cians.  Robert  Jackson,  M.D.,  spent  eight  years 
collecting  materials  for  A  Treatise  on  the  Fe¬ 
vers  of  Jamaica ,  London,  1791.  After  a  judi¬ 
cious  review  of  various  theories  concerning  the 


nature  of  fevers  and  their  principal  cures,  Jack- 
son  observes  candidly  that  "medical  writers 
have  wandered  from  conjecture  to  conjecture, 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years;  and  we  do 
not  yet  perceive  any  prospect  of  these  conjec¬ 
tures  being  nearer  to  an  end/7 

Other  additions  which  broadened  our  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  literature  of  tropical  diseases  are 
two  French  books  on  yellow  fever  by  Alex¬ 
andre  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  Monographic  His- 
torique  Et  Medicate  de  La  Fievre  Jaime  des 
Antilles  (Paris,  1820),  and  Phenomenes  de  La 
Propagation  du  Principe  Contagieux  de  La 
Fievre  Jaime  (Paris,  1821 ),  along  with  a  Span¬ 
ish  work,  Consideraciones  Politico-Medicas 
Sobre  La  Salud  De  Los  Navegantes,  .  .  .  Con 
Las  Conducentes  Instrucciones  para  el  mejor 
regimen  de  los  Cirujanos  de  Navios,  que  hacen 
viage  a  la  America,  .  .  .  (Madrid,  1769),  by 
Vicente  de  Lardizabal. 

Italian  Americana 

Italy’s  role  in  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World  was  memorialized  in  a  number  of  po¬ 
ems  published  during  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
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teenth  centuries  with  Columbus,  Vespucci, 
and  Verrazano  as  central  figures.  The  Library 
has  collected  these  with  some  success.  Our 
most  recent  addition  is  Copia  Del  Prirno  E  Del 
Secondo  Canto  del  Colo?nbo  Poema  Eroico, 
Firenze,  Sermartelli,  1602,  by  Giovanni  Villi- 
franchi.  In  spite  of  the  title,  the  Secondo  Canto 
does  not  appear  in  all  copies  of  this  work;  in¬ 
deed,  some  assume  that  it  was  never  printed. 
In  our  copy  it  is  present,  from  the  press  of 
Giunti  in  Florence,  with  manuscript  correc¬ 
tions. 

Maps  and  Charts 

It  took  two  hundred  years  for  England  to 
reach  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That  is,  two  hundred 
years  passed  between  the  discovery  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  time  when  England  could  send  her 
ships  along  America's  western  coasts  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  charts  and  sailing 
directions  at  her  disposal.  A  few  men  such  as 
Sh  Francis  Drake  made  brief  contacts  but 
their  information  was  sketchy  and  unreliable. 
The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  had  surveys 
of  the  coast  from  lower  California  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego  with  many  charts  of  coastlines,  har- 
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bors,  and  islands,  as  well  as  detailed  sailing  di¬ 
rections.  This  information  was  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  manuscript  volumes  known  as  derro- 
teros  which  were  carefully  guarded  docu¬ 
ments. 

All  this  changed  for  England  in  March  of 
1682.  In  that  month  Captain  Bartholomew 
Sharpe  returned  from  a  buccaneering  voyage 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  Among  his  booty  was  a 
derrotero  captured  as  it  was  about  to  be 
thrown  overboard.  King  Charles  II  ordered 
the  text  translated  and  the  maps  copied  by 
William  Hack,  a  mapmaker  who  gave  his  ad¬ 
dress  in  Wapping  as  “the  signe  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  Ireland  near  New  Stairs/’  The  finished 
work,  which  Hack  called  the  “Wagoner  of  the 
Great  South  Sea,”  was  presented  to  the  King 
in  October  and  is  today  among  the  prized 
possessions  in  the  Manuscript  Room  of  the 
British  Museum.  A  printed  version  was  never 
published,  attesting  to  the  importance  which 
the  English  attached  to  this  prize.  During  the 
next  twenty  years  Hack  manufactured  a  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  of  this  atlas  at  great  expense.  ( In 
1694  one  was  purchased  for  the  modern 
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Original  Manuscript  Account 

o  F 

The  Kingdom  of  A  acaniba, 

GIVEN  BY 

The  Affidavit  of  MATTHEW  SAGEAN, 

A  Frenchman, 

Who,  with  his  Companions  were  the  firfi  Europeans  in  that  Country ; 

WHIG  H, 

Tho*  hitherto  unknown  to  all  Geographers;  yet,  on  the  Faith  of  that  Re¬ 
lation,  the  late  Regent  of  France  e  reded  the  Missis  ip  pi,  now  the 
French  East-Indi  a,  Company  j 

but 

As  that  Manuscript  was  never  before  publiflied,  which  relates  as  Fads, 

Matters  very  fingular, 

IT  IS  ENGLISHED 

By  Q_U  IN  MACKENZIE,  Efq; 

WHO, 

That  he  may  not  feern  to  have  exaggerated  its  O  r  i  g  i  n  a  l,  adjoins  an  authentick 

Duplicate  thereof  j 


WITH 


f 


The  N  a  m  e  s  and  Titles  of  his  Subscribers. 


LONDON , 

Printed  for  the  Translator,  in  Portland-Street,  near  to  Cawndijh- Square, 

M  X>  C  C  L  V. 
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French  riches  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  (see  pp.  9-11) 
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One  of  the  few  engraved  maps  bearing  William  Hack’s  name  (see  pp.  24-25) 
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The  title  page  of  the  Hack  atlas  (see  pp.  21-24) 
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equivalent  of  about  $840.)  These  handsome 
folio  volumes  may  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  any  collection  of  English  maps  relating 
to  America. 

We  first  became  aware  of  Hack  atlases  in 
1911  when  we  acquired  our  Blathwayt  Atlas, 
a  volume  made  up  of  printed  and  manuscript 
maps  of  about  1685  which  we  consider  to  be 
the  first  atlas  of  the  British  Empire.  A  Hack 
atlas  would  have  made  a  natural  companion 
for  this,  both  because  of  the  American  interest 
and  because  together  they  come  from  a  period 
of  English  cartography  about  which  compara¬ 
tively  little  is  yet  known.  Only  three  Hack  at¬ 
lases  have  been  advertised  for  public  sale  in 
this  century:  the  first,  in  1917,  is  now  in  the 
Huntington  Library;  the  second,  in  1950,  in 
the  catalogue  of  a  London  bookseller,  in  our 
bid  for  which  we  were  preceded  by  someone 
on  the  spot.  Thus  when  the  third  appeared  in 
a  London  auction  last  June  we  felt  that  we 
must  make  a  special  effort  to  obtain  it.  Fortu¬ 
nately  our  bid  was  successful. 

The  term  Hack  atlas”  is  confusing  because 
in  addition  to  the  South  Sea  Wagoner  Hack 
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compiled  atlases  of  the  East  Indies  and  of  the 
North  American  coast.  We  are  concerned  here 
only  with  the  South  Sea  Wagoner;  we  have 
been  able  to  locate  fourteen  copies,  half  of 
which  are  in  England.  When  we  came  to  study 
our  new  acquisition  we  discovered  that  re¬ 
markably  little  had  been  published  about 
these  interesting  cartographical  documents. 
We  therefore  decided  to  append  to  this  Report 
a  brief  list  of  the  copies  known  to  us.  It  is  not 
offered  as  a  complete  treatment  of  the  subject 
but  rather  as  a  basis  upon  which  further  work 
may  be  done. 

Although  Hack’s  work  is  associated  almost 
entirely  with  manuscript  maps  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  that  two  printed  maps  acquired  this 
year  should  bear  his  name.  Engraved  on  the 
same  plate,  they  are  A  Draft  of  the  Golden  & 
Adjacent  Islands  with  part  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien ,  and  A  New  Map  of  ye  Isthmus  of  Da¬ 
rien.  The  copy  which  we  acquired  is  apparent¬ 
ly  the  earliest  state  of  the  plate,  for  William 
Hack’s  name  is  present  on  both  maps.  In  later 
states  his  name  has  disappeared.  These  two 
maps  were  originally  issued  about  1699  in  con- 
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nection  with  activities  of  the  Scots  Darien 
Company,  the  abortive  effort  to  establish  a 
Scotch  settlement  in  Panama  for  which  the  Li¬ 
brary  has  one  of  the  most  complete  collections. 

The  new  policy  which  extends  our  interest 
in  the  West  Indies  to  1834  has  permitted  us  to 
acquire  a  series  of  extremely  handsome  maps 
of  Jamaica  by  James  Robertson.  A  single  large 
map  over  five  feet  long  shows  all  of  the  island; 
in  addition  there  are  three  separate  maps  in  a 
larger  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile  which 
show  the  island’s  three  counties  of  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  and  Cornwall.  The  Jamaican  Assembly 
financed  the  printing  of  these  four  maps  in 
London  in  1804. 

Our  Caribbean  holdings  are  further  in¬ 
creased  by  a  group  of  twelve  manuscript 
charts  which  were  part  of  a  navigator’s  work¬ 
ing  papers  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Five  of  the  manuscripts  are 
original  surveys  of  areas  in  the  British  West 
Indian  islands  made  in  1817  and  1818  by  Cap¬ 
tain  William  Elliott  and  his  sailing  master, 
James  Langley,  of  H.M.S.  Scamander.  These 
include  details  of  the  harbors  and  coasts  of  St. 
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Kitts,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vin¬ 
cent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  Trinidad.  There 
are  two  manuscripts  showing  mainland  Carib¬ 
bean  areas,  and  a  Danish  printed  chart  of  the 
harbor  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
Lieutenant  Lewin  J.  Rohde,  published  in  Co¬ 
penhagen  in  1815. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  Captain  Elliott 
would  have  been  familiar  with  another  of  this 
year  s  acquisitions,  Captain  Bishop  s  Original 
Charts  of  the  Gulf  6-  Windward  Passages ,  Old 
Straits  of  Bahama ,  &c.  .  .  .  ,  London,  1796. 
These  three  charts  were  compiled  over  thirty 
years  earlier,  but  in  1797  they  were  still  being 
advertised  for  sale  either  separately  or  in  a  set 
by  the  publishing  firm  of  Laurie  and  Whittle. 
We  have  the  set.  The  charts  are  backed  with 
heavy  gray-blue  paper,  stitched  together  and 
folded  to  the  standard  ten-and-one-half-inch 
width  which  made  it  easy  to  stow  them  in  the 
close  quarters  of  a  chartroom  or  captain’s 
cabin. 

The  Library  also  acquired  two  unsigned 
eighteenth-century  manuscript  charts  of  the 
Philippines,  drawn  on  vellum  in  ink  and  col- 
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ors.  One  shows  Manila  Bay,  the  other  the  west¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Carlos  Qui- 
rino  described  these  charts,  on  page  89  in  his 
Philippine  Cartography ,  as  being  of  English 
origin  of  about  the  year  1720.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  may  be  somewhat  later  in 
date  and  we  are  not  entirely  convinced  that 
they  are  English,  particularly  as  the  place 
names  are  in  Spanish  with  some  Portuguese 
spellings.  So  little  is  known  as  yet  concerning 
eighteenth-century  manuscript  maps  that  no 
definite  statement  about  them  can  be  made 
without  further  research. 

Another  unusual  acquisition  of  an  entirely 
different  kind  is  a  small  map  compiled,  drawn, 
and  printed  in  Godthaab,  Greenland,  in  1859. 
It  shows  the  region  of  Fiskenassset  in  south¬ 
western  Greenland  and  is  based  on  a  sketch 
supplied  by  an  Eskimo  reindeer  hunter  named 
Benjamin  Peter.  The  celebrated  Danish  mis¬ 
sionary  and  linguist  Samuel  Kleinschmidt  col¬ 
laborated  with  Crown  Inspector  Henrik  Rink 
to  produce  this  map,  which  is  partly  litho¬ 
graphed  and  partly  printed  from  type.  Our 
collection  of  native  Greenland  materials  con- 
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tains  a  similar  small  map  with  the  same  date, 
of  the  area  around  Diskofjord,  which  was  not 
recorded  by  Knud  Oldendow  in  his  Bogtryk- 
kerkunsten  in  Grpnland,  Copenhagen,  1957, 
but  he  describes  and  reproduces  the  Fiske- 
naesset  map  on  pages  83  and  84. 

THE  ASSOCIATES 

On  June  30,  1966,  there  were  629  Associates 
of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library.  From  July 
1,  1965,  to  June  30,  1966,  they  contributed 
$9,613.97  to  the  Library.  In  addition  $7,350.00 
was  contributed  to  the  Benefactors’  Revolving 
Fund  by  Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hun¬ 
tington  Hanchett,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Lippitt. 
The  books  purchased  from  this  Fund  are  His- 
toria  General  de  Philipinas  by  Juan  Romero 
Lopez  de  la  Concepcion,  [Manila]  1788-1792, 
14  volumes;  Traslado  De  Una  Consulta  Fecha 
A  Los  Illustrissimos  Senores  Auxiliares ,  [Ma¬ 
nila,  1687],  Informacion  Iuridica ,  [Madrid, 
1682],  and  a  series  of  five  accompanying  docu¬ 
ments,  for  a  discussion  of  which  see  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  Philippines  in  the  body  of  this  Re¬ 
port. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associates  was 
held  in  the  Library  on  Friday  evening,  May  20, 
at  half  past  eight  o'clock  and  was  attended  by 
260  members  and  their  guests.  Mr.  Ernest  S. 
Dodge,  Director  of  the  Peabody  Museum  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  delivered  an  address 
entitled  “The  American  Search  for  the  North¬ 
west  Passage  in  the  Eighteenth  Century"  to 
open  our  exhibition.  Mr.  Wilmarth  Sheldon 
Lewis,  first  chairman  of  the  Associates,  pre¬ 
sided  with  his  customary  wit  and  charm  in 
the  absence  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Frederick 
Lippitt. 

In  the  fall  of  1965  and  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1966  nine  of  our  Associates  gave  teas  in  the 
Library,  during  which  the  Librarian  spoke  to 
the  guests  describing  the  Library  and  display¬ 
ing  certain  of  the  Library's  most  treasured 
possessions.  We  hope  that  our  Associates  will 
help  us  make  these  informal  affairs  a  Library 
tradition. 

Our  most  severe  loss  this  year  was  the  death 
of  James  Blaine  Hedges,  George  R.  Littlefield 
Professor  of  American  History,  Emeritus,  on 
October  13,  1965.  Our  association  with  both 
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Professor  and  Mrs.  Hedges  has  been  long  and 
close.  They  came  to  Brown  University  in  1930 
and  were  soon  at  work  in  the  Library,  with 
Mr.  Hedges  exploring  the  as  yet  uncrated 
Brown  Papers  and  Mrs.  Hedges  giving  volun¬ 
teer  assistance  in  our  map  collection.  During 
the  next  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Hedges  played 
an  important  part  in  the  organizing,  sorting, 
and  calendaring  of  the  Brown  Papers.  In  1941 
he  delivered  a  paper  before  the  American  An¬ 
tiquarian  Society  describing  this  collection 
and  in  1952  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  The 
Browns  of  Providence  Plantations ,  appeared. 
The  second  volume  was  substantially  complete 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and  is  being  prepared 
for  publication  by  Mrs.  Hedges. 

Between  1942  and  1955  Mr.  Hedges  served 
on  our  Committee  of  Management  while  Com¬ 
mander  William  Davis  Miller  and  later  the 
Honorable  John  Nicholas  Brown  were  on  leave 
for  government  service.  He  remained  on  the 
committee  as  a  consultant  until  he  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  these  duties. 

In  the  memorial  minute  which  was  present¬ 
ed  to  the  faculty  Professor  Carl  Bridenbaugh 
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wrote  that  "James  B.  Hedges  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Great  Teachers  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  America  during  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century.  He  was  a  greater  teacher  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  very  great  person.”  We  who 
were  privileged  to  know  Mr.  Hedges  and  who 
saw  him  when  he  was  in  the  Library  almost 
every  day  can  attest  to  Mr.  Bridenbaugh’s 
words.  Mr.  Hedges’  advice  and  guidance  were 
a  significant  part  of  our  daily  lives;  he  is  greatly 
missed. 

The  F ellowships 

Two  graduate  fellowships  and  three  post¬ 
doctoral  fellowships  were  awarded  by  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  for  the  year  1965- 
1966.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  fellowships 
awarded  since  the  program  was  instituted  in 
1961. 

Graduate,  Christopher  M.  Rowe  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Liverpool:  “The  Impact  of  the 
Discovery  of  America  on  Germany  in 
the  Sixteenth  Century.” 

Charles  F.  Carroll  of  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity:  “The  Role  of  Timber  and  Wood 
in  Seventeenth-Century  Colonial  Life 
in  North  America.” 
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Post-Doctoral,  John  Brian  Harley  of  the  University 

of  Liverpool:  “William  Faden,  Eight¬ 
eenth-Century  Map  Maker.” 

C.  William  Miller  of  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity:  “Bibliography  of  Books  Printed 
by  Benjamin  Franklin.” 

Fr.  Fintan  B.  Warren,  resident  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  American 
Franciscan  History:  “The  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Michoacan  and  the 
Tarascans.” 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

During  the  past  year  we  received  4,542  vis¬ 
its,  1,818  of  them  for  research  purposes,  a 
slight  increase  over  the  research  figure  of  the 
year  before.  Staff  members  wrote  430  letters 
in  response  to  questions  from  scholars  in  this 
country  and  abroad;  208  reproductions  of  var¬ 
ious  kinds  were  made.  We  held  three  exhibi¬ 
tions  through  the  year  in  addition  to  the  one 
on  the  Northwest  Passage  for  the  Annual 
Meeting.  At  Christmas  time  we  had  a  display 
of  illuminated  manuscripts  made  up  from  our 
own  collection  and  that  of  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell,  in  connection  with  a  meeting  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  Alliance  Franqaise  and  a  talk  by 
Frangois  Bucher,  Associate  Professor  in  the 
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Department  of  Art  and  Archaeology  at  Prince¬ 
ton.  During  January  and  February  “The  Be¬ 
ginning  of  an  Empire,”  a  collection  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  promotional  tracts  of  the  British  colonies, 
was  shown,  and  in  March  and  April  “Pam¬ 
phlets  of  Protest  1764-1776:  The  Literature  of 
a  Rebellion”  were  exhibited  to  illustrate  a  talk 
by  the  Librarian  on  March  12  before  the  Re¬ 
view  Club  of  Providence.  Four  seminars  from 
Brown  and  other  nearby  universities  met  in 
the  Spanish  Room. 

On  March  2,  1966,  the  Library  sold  at  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  in  New  York  a  selection 
of  96  duplicates  from  its  collection.  The  pro¬ 
ceeds  went  toward  the  purchase  of  a  number 
of  the  items  described  in  this  Report. 

THE  STAFF 

In  February  of  1966  we  lost  the  services  of 
Mr.  Glenn  B.  Skillin,  who  resigned  to  become 
Director  and  Librarian  of  the  Maine  Histori¬ 
cal  Society.  He  is  an  outstanding  reference  li¬ 
brarian  and  achieved  important  improvements 
in  our  reference  collection  while  he  was  here. 
We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  fill  the 
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badly-felt  gap  in  the  staff  with  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Hough.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  following 
twelve  people  comprised  the  staff:  Mr.  Thom¬ 
as  R.  Adams,  Librarian;  Miss  Jeannette  D. 
Black,  Mr.  Donald  L.  Farren,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Hardy,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Hough,  Miss  Ilse  E. 
Kramer,  and  Mr.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  library 
assistants;  Mrs.  Alfredo  Cassiet,  Mrs.  John 
Garin,  Mrs.  Burges  Green,  and  Miss  Penelope 
R.  Otis,  cataloguing  assistants;  and  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  N.  Watts,  Secretary  to  the  Associates  of 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  MANAGEMENT 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  report  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  C.  Waller  Barrett  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Management  in  June  of  1965.  Mr. 
Barrett  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Associates 
from  1959  to  1962  and  joined  the  Committee 
in  October  of  1962.  His  advice,  counsel,  and 
guidance  were  important  factors  in  the  de¬ 
velopments  described  in  our  Report  for  1960 - 
1961  to  1964-1965.  His  most  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  was  the  gift  which  enabled  us  to  be¬ 
gin  our  fellowships  in  1962.  Mr.  Barrett’s  move 
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from  New  York  to  his  native  Virginia  has  taken 
him  farther  from  us  but  his  interest  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  continues  as  does  his  support  of  our 
work.  In  his  place  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  collector  and  an  authority  on  Amer¬ 
ican  maritime  cartography  whose  special  in¬ 
terest  is  the  Atlantic  Neptune.  It  is  with  par¬ 
ticular  pleasure  that  we  welcome  President 
Ray  L.  Heffner,  who  succeeds  President  Bar- 
naby  C.  Keeney  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Management. 

Thomas  R.  Adams,  Librarian 

For  the  Committee  of  Management 

Ray  Lorenzo  Heffner 
John  Nicholas  Brown 
Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis 
William  Easton  Louttit,  Jr. 
Augustus  Peabody  Loring,  Jr. 
Frederick  Lippitt,  Consultant 


PORTUGUESE  NEWSLETTERS 
REPORTING 

THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR 


Locations  of  copies  are  based  on  a  report  from  the 
National  Union  Catalog  supplemented  by  additional 
inquiries  directed  to  certain  libraries.  This  list  is  not 
presented  as  a  complete  record  of  known  copies.  The 
location  symbols,  except  for  BM  which  stands  for 
British  Museum,  are  the  standard  symbols  used  by 
the  National  Union  Catalog.  The  reference  “MHS 
fac.”  means  that  the  item  has  been  reproduced  in 
photostat  in  the  series  issued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  Maggs  465  and  479  refer  to  two 
catalogues  issued  by  that  London  bookseller  in  1925 
and  1926.  Most  of  the  title  pages  bear  some  sort  of 
decorative  vignette.  Items  10  and  17  have  the  same 
woodcut  illustration  of  a  fort  under  siege.  An  asterisk 
before  a  number  indicates  an  item  purchased  by  the 
Library  this  year. 


1755 

1.  Copia  Fiel  De  huma  Carta  escrita  de  Halifaz  em 
28  de  Junho  do  presente  anno  Por  Monsr.  Laurence 
Sargento  Mor,  e  Vice-Governador  da  Nova  Escocia 
Ao  Cavaleiro  Thoma’s  Robinson  Secretario  De  Es- 
tado  Do  Reyno  De  Inglaterra,  Com  a  noticia  da  to- 
mada  do  Forte  Beausejour,  a  Capitulagoens  do  seu 
rendimento.  Traduzida  da  lingua  Britanica  na  Por- 
tugueza  Por  Hum  Curioso  De  Noticias. 

Lisboa,  Pedro  Ferreira,  1755. 

4to.  8  p. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
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Nova  Scotia,  Charles  Lawrence,  which  appeared  in 
the  London  Gazette  for  July  29,  1755. 

Reference:  MHS  fac.  151. 

Copies:  MH.  NN. 

2.  Curiosa  Relagam  e  continuagam  da  Guerra  entre 
os  dous  Reinos  de  Franga  e  Inglaterra,  em  que  se  re- 
ferem  as  acgoens  Militares  que  tem  havido  entre  hum 
e  outro  Reino,  tanto  por  mar  como  por  terra,  Noticia, 
e  copia  de  huma  carta,  que  hum  Francez  da  Corte  de 
Pariz  mandou  a  hum  jeu  amigo  assistente  nesta  de 
Lisboa. 

Lisboa,  1755. 

4to.  8  p. 

Dated  Paris,  8  September  1755,  and  signed:  Mon¬ 
sieur  Leblant.  Chiefly  concerned  with  events  in  Eu¬ 
rope  but  mentions  the  British  blockade  of  Louis- 
bourg,  Braddock’s  defeat,  and  the  departure  of  Shir¬ 
ley  from  Boston  with  an  expedition  against  Fort 
Niagara. 

Reference:  Maggs  465,  no.  2983. 

Copies:  MiU-C. 

Noticia  Certa,  E  Manifesto  Publico  Da  Grande 
Batalha,  que  tiverao  os  Francezes,  E  Inglezes,  Junto 
as  ribeiras  do  Obio  em  9  de  Julho  de  1755.  Com  a 
noticia  individual  de  todas  as  acgoens  obradas  nesta 
expedigao.  Morte  do  celebre  General  Braddock,  e  de 
outros  Officiaes,  e  Soldados,  ficando  muitos  prisio- 
neiros,  tomadias  de  naos,  assaltos,  e  outras  expe- 
digoens  militares. 

Lisboa,  Domingos  Rodrigues,  1755. 

4to.  8  p. 

Reports  Braddock’s  defeat  and  events  in  Halifax, 
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Boston,  Fort  Niagara,  and  Fort  Beausejour.  For  a 
continuation  see  no.  6. 

Reference:  Maggs  479,  no.  4619. 

Copies:  MiU-C.  NHi.  RPJCB. 

4.  Relagam  Do  Combate,  Que  entre  si  tiverao  tres 
Naus  de  guerra  Inglezas,  com  outras  tres  de  Franga 
Nos  Mares  Da  America  junto  de  Cabo  Berton  .  .  . 
copiada  de  huma  carta  que  veyo  das  mesmas  partes. 

Lisboa,  [Pedro  Ferreira]  1755. 

4to.  8  p. 

Account  of  the  naval  action  off  Cape  Breton  Island 
in  June  1755  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  two 
French  warships  by  the  British  under  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen. 

References:  MHS  fac.  124;  Maggs  465,  no.  2982. 
Copies:  CSmH.  DLC.  MB.  MH.  MiU-C.  NHi. 
NN.  RPJCB. 

5.  Relagam  Verdadeira  Da  Tomada  Das  Pragas 
Que  na  America  fizerao  Os  Francezes  Aos  Inglezes, 
E  Noticia  Certa  Das  grandes,  e  consideraveis  forgas 
militares  assim  maritimas,  como  terrestres  com  que 
ao  presente  se  achao  os  dous  Reinos  de  Franga,  e 
Inglaterra;  .  .  .  Carta  enviada  da  Corte  de  Londres 
a  esta  de  Lisboa,  e  traduzida  na  lingua  vulgar. 

Lisboa,  Domingos  Rodrigues,  [1755]. 

4to.  8  p. 

Dated  and  signed  at  end:  Jaco  Herfelln,  London, 
May  2,  1755. 

Chiefly  an  account  of  the  location  of  French  and 
British  military  forces  in  1755,  giving  details  for 
those  about  to  embark  for  America. 

Reference:  MHS  fac.  119. 

Copies:  MiU-C.  NN.  RPJCB. 


H 
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6.  Segunda  Parte  Da  Relagam  Do  Notavel  Combate 
Sucedido  Nos  Mares  da  America  Septentrional  25 
legoas  ao  Nodnordeste  distante  do  Cabo  de  Raze  na 
Ilha  da  Terranova  No  dia  10  de  Junho  deste  Anno 
entre  a  Nau  Alcides  pertencente  a  Esquadra  de 
Franca,  E  a  esquadra  Britanica,  commandada  pelo 
Almirante  Boscawen.  Escrita  Por  hum  Official  Fran- 
cez,  q  se  achou  presente  na  mesma  ac^ao. 

Lisboa,  Pedro  Ferreira,  1755. 

4to.  6  p. 

A  continuation  of  no.  3. 

References:  MHS  fac.  135;  Maggs  479,  no.  4618. 

Copies:  MiU-C.  NN. 

7.  Verdadeira  Noticia,  e  Rela^am  Dos  Notaveis  Suc- 
cessos,  E  Grandes  conflictos,  que  tern  acontecido  na 
America,  aonde  de  prezente  disputao  seu  dominio  as 
duas  Nagoens  Ingleza,  e  Franceza.  .  .  . 

Lisboa,  Domingos  Rodrigues,  1755. 

4to.  8  p. 

Touches  on  conditions  which  led  up  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  in  1755.  Mentions  Braddock’s 
defeat  and  Admiral  Boscawen’s  action  off  Cape  Bret¬ 
on  Island  against  French  ships. 

References:  Sabin  98938;  MHS  fac.  144. 

Copies:  DLC.  MiU-C.  NN.  RPJCB. 


1756 

8.  Noticia  Certa  Da  Grande  Batalha,  que  houve  na 
America  entre  os  Francezes,  E  Inglezes,  em  cujo 
conflicto  forao  estes  derrotados; 

Lisboa,  Domingos  Rodrigues,  1756. 

4to.  8  p. 
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Deals  primarily  with  French  actions  against  Brad- 
street  in  the  spring  of  1756  while  supplying  Fort 
Oswego,  and  with  the  later  capture  of  Fort  Oswego 
by  the  French. 

References:  MHS  fac.  129;  Maggs  465,  no.  2990. 
Copies:  CSmH.  DLC.  MH.  MiU-C.  NN.  RPJCB. 

9.  Relagam  Da  Declaragam  Da  Guerra  Dos  In- 
glezes  Contra  Os  Francezes,  Publicada  Em  Dezoito 
Do  Mez  De  Mayo  em  a  Corte  de  Londres.  Notavel 
sitio  da  Praga  de  Porto  Mahon,  e  combate  horroroso, 
que  junto  a  mesma  Praga  teve  hua  Esquadra  Ingleza, 
e  outra  Franceza,  que  tudo  traduzido  da  lingoa  Bri- 
tanica  offerece  ao  publico  hum  curioso. 

Lisboa,  1756. 

4to.  8  p. 

Chiefly  an  account  of  the  naval  battle  off  Port  Ma¬ 
hon,  Minorca,  but  also  contains  the  British  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  France,  which  mentions  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat. 

Reference:  Maggs  465,  no.  2994. 

Copies:  BM.  DLC.  MB.  MH.  MiU-C.  NHL  NN. 
RPJCB. 

10.  Relagam  Do  Combate,  que  tiverao  Os  Francezes 
Com  Os  Inglezes,  Aonde  se  referem  as  proezas,  que 
estes  tern  feito;  com  alguas  noticias  da  America,  e 
tomada  do  Forte  Bull.  E  se  da  cabal  noticia  do  rendi- 
mento  da  Praga  de  Porto  Mahon,  .  .  .  que  por  falta 
de  noticias  se  omittirao  na  primeira  Relagao  .  .  . 

Lisboa,  Domingos  Rodrigues,  1756. 

4to.  8  p. 

Events  in  both  America  and  Europe  are  reported: 
the  destruction  of  Fort  Bull,  a  supply  station  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  further  informa- 
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tion  about  the  battle  of  Port  Mahon,  in  continuation 
of  no.  9. 

References:  Maggs  479,  no.  4624. 

Copies:  CSmH.  DLC.  MB.  MiU-C.  NN.  RPJCB. 

1757 

11.  Noticia  Verdadeira  Da  Guerra  Da  America 
Entre  Os  Francezes,  E  Inglezes,  com  a  tomada  do 
Forte  De  Sam  Jorze  Ganhado  pelos  Francezes  &c. 

[Lisboa,  1757] 

4to.  7  p. 

Report  of  the  destruction  of  Fort  William  Henry, 
called  by  the  French  Fort  St.  George,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  George. 

References:  Sabin  38660;  MHS  fac.  130;  Maggs 
479,  no.  4633. 

Copies:  DLC.  NN.  RPJCB. 

12.  O  Observador  Hollandez,  Ou  Primeira  Carta 
De  Mons.  Van  *  *  A  Mons.  H.  *  *  Da  Haya.  Sobre 
O  Estado  Presente  dos  negocios  da  Europa.  Tradu- 
zido  da  lingua  Franceza  na  Portugueza,  Por  Antonio 
Joseph  De  Miranda  E  Silveira,  .  .  . 

Lisboa,  Francisco  Luiz  Ameno,  1757. 

4to.  2  p.l.,  14  p. 

This  and  items  17,  18,  and  19  are  translated  from 
the  first  four  of  a  series  of  letters  styled  Vobserva- 
teur  hollandois ,  issued  La  Haye  [i.e.  Paris]  1755- 
1759  by  Jacob  Nicolas  Moreau,  which  were  written 
m  support  of  France’s  policy  at  the  time  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  They  include  much  concerning  the 
effect  of  events  in  America  on  France’s  international 
relations. 

Copy:  RPJCB. 
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*13.  Relagam  De  Alguns  Combates,  E  De  Todas 
As  Prezas,  Que  Tem  Havido  este  prezente  anno  entre 
os  Inglezes,  E  Francezes.  Offerecida  .  .  .  Por  F.  X.  C. 

Lisboa,  Domingos  Gonsalves,  1757. 

4to.  7  p. 

Devoted  to  reports  of  naval  engagements  includ¬ 
ing  those  involving  privateers.  Actions  in  the  West 
Indies  are  touched  upon. 

References:  Maggs  465,  no.  3001. 

Copies:  BM.  MH.  RPJCB. 

14.  Relagao  De  huma  batalha,  succedida  no  campo 
de  Lake  Giorge  na  America  Septemtrional,  entre  as 
Tropas  Inglezas  commandadas  pelo  Coronel  Guil- 
helmo,  e  as  Francezas  das  quaes  era  Commandante 
o  General  Barao  Dieskau,  aos  30.  de  Junho  do  pre¬ 
zente  anno  de  1757.  Traduzida  no  Idioma  Portu- 
guez.  Extrahida  de  huma  Carta  escrita  pelo  mesmo 
Coronel,  logo  despois  do  successo,  ao  General  Wens- 
vort,  Governador  da  nova  Hamsphire,  e  mandada  in- 
clusa  em  outra  escrita  em  Postmaute  Capital  da 
mesma  Provincia. 

Lisboa,  1757. 

4to.  7  p. 

Taken  from  Sir  William  Johnson’s  report  of  the 
battle  of  Lake  George,  September  1755,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  covering  letter  from  Benning 
Wentworth,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  These 
first  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  Extraordinary 
for  October  30,  1755. 

References:  Sabin  38661;  MHS  fac.  125;  Maggs 
465,  no.  2998. 

Copies:  DLC.  MH.  MWiW-C.  MiU-C.  NN. 
RPJCB. 
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1758 

15.  Noticia  Certa  Da  Tornada,  E  Rendimento  De 
Cabo-Berton,  Cuja  Praga  Se  Rendeo  Aos  Inglezes, 
Ficando  toda  a  Guarnigao  prizioneira  de  Guerra. 

Lisboa,  1758. 

4to.  8  p. 

Reports  the  taking  of  Louisbourg. 

References:  MHS  fac.,  2d  series,  131;  Maggs 
465,  no.  3003.  Translated  with  brief  introduction  in 
More  Books ,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Boston  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  XVI,  4  (April,  1941). 

Copies:  CSmH,  MB.  MH.  RPJCB. 

16.  Noticia  De  Huma  Grande  Expedigao  Que  Os 
Inglezes  Tiveram  contra  Os  Francezes,  E  De  Outras 
Muitas  Operagoens  Maritimas,  a  que  se  ajunta  a 
lista  das  Tropas  do  mar,  que  ao  prezente  tem  a  Grao 
Bertanha,  Eo  Numero  De  Suas  Forgas  Navaes;  Es- 
tado,  e  Fortificagao  que  ao  prezentem  a  Praga  de 
Gibaltar.  &c. 

Lisboa,  1758. 

4to.  8  p. 

As  a  general  summary  of  naval  intelligence  this 
reports  naval  actions  along  the  coast  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  in  the  West  Indies.  It  also  mentions  actions 
at  Ticonderoga  and  actions  contemplated  against 
Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Copies:  BM.  MH.  MiU-C. 

17.  O  Observador  Hollandez,  Ou  Segunda  Carta 
.  .  .  Sobre  o  estado  presente  dos  negocios  da  Europa. 

[&c.] 

Lisboa,  Francisco  Luiz  Ameno,  1758. 

4to.  5  p.l.,  22  p.,  4  1. 
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See  note  for  no.  12. 

Copies:  NN.  RPJCB. 

18.  O  Observator  Hollandez,  Ou  Terceira  Carta 
.  .  .  Sobre  o  estado  presente  dos  negocios  da  Europa. 
[&c.] 

Lisboa,  Francisco  Luiz  Ameno,  1758. 

4to.  19  p. 

See  note  for  no.  12. 

Copy:  RPJCB. 

19.  O  Observador  Hollandez,  Ou  Quarta  Carta  .  .  . 
Sobre  o  estado  presente  dos  negocios  da  Europa. 
[&c.] 

Lisboa,  Francisco  Luiz  Ameno,  1758. 

4to.  23  p. 

See  note  for  no.  12. 

Copies:  ICN.  RPJCB. 

1760 

*20.  Inglaterra  Gloriosa,  Ou  Noticia  Da  Batalha 
Naval,  Que  Os  Inglezes  Ganharao  aos  Francezes  no 
dia  21.  de  Novembro  do  anno  proxime  passado:  e  de 
outras  Victorias  conseguidas  na  Alemanha  pelos 
Hanoverianos  contra  os  Francezes. 

Lisboa,  Francisco  Borges  De  Sousa,  1760. 

4to  8  p. 

The  American  actions  reported  are  the  victories  at 
Cape  Breton,  Guadeloupe,  Lake  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Quebec. 

References:  Maggs  465,  no.  3025. 

Copies:  BM.  CSmH.  RPJCB. 


WILLIAM  HACK’S  MANUSCRIPT  ATLASES 
OF  “THE  GREAT  SOUTH  SEA 
OF  AMERICA” 

Listed  here  are  the  known  copies  of  Hack  atlases 
based  upon  the  Spanish  derrotero  captured  by  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Sharpe  in  1680  (see  pages  22  to  23  in 
this  Report ),  of  which  HM918  in  the  Huntington 
Library  is  thought  to  be  the  Spanish  original.  There 
are  in  addition  a  number  of  other  Spanish  derroteros 
in  Spanish,  British,  and  American  collections  which 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  any  study  of 
the  subject.  Excluded  from  this  list  are  other  manu¬ 
scripts  bearing  Hack’s  name,  among  which  are  six 
copies  of  Sharpe’s  own  journal  (British  Museum  MS 
Sloane  46A,  46B;  Naval  Historical  Library,  Ministry 
of  Defence  MS.  F.  4;  Marquis  of  Bute,  H.M.C.  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  3d  Report,  p.  208;  Arthur  Houghton,  Jr., 
two  copies);  two  copies  of  Basil  Ringrose’s  journal 
(British  Museum  MS  Sloane  48  and  3820);  one 
copy  of  an  atlas  of  North  America  (British  Museum 
K.  Mar.  VII  3);  three  copies  of  an  atlas  of  the  East 
Indies  (British  Museum  K.  Mar.  VI  1  and  K.  Mar. 

L  Library  of  Congress,  Phillips  3162);  a  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  manuscript  maps,  mostly  of  the  West 
Indies,  of  which  the  British  Museum  has  ten,  with 
another  of  New  England  in  Pilgrim  Hall  in  Plym¬ 
outh,  Massachusetts.  There  are  also  a  number  of  re¬ 
lated  English  maritime  manuscripts  listed  by  Mr. 
Christopher  Lloyd  in  his  article  cited  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy,  in  addition  to  which  is  a  Ringrose  South  Sea 
Wagoner  in  the  National  Maritime  Museum  (MS 
P.  32). 

The  Atlas  of  the  Great  South  Sea  of  Ainerica  ex- 


ists  in  seven  different  forms.  To  list  these  clearly 
their  contents  have  been  divided  into  five  compo¬ 
nents.  No  copy  contains  all  five,  which  are  designated 
as  follows: 

A  Maps  of  the  west  coast  from  Acapulco  south  to 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Additional  maps  were 
added  in  later  copies  but  their  nature  and  source 
have  not  been  determined. 

B  Maps  of  the  west  coast  from  Acapulco  north  to 
the  Gulf  of  California.  These  appeared  in  the 
original  derrotero  but  for  some  reason  were  omit¬ 
ted  from  the  first  copies  made. 

C  Maps  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  made  from  charts 
brought  back  by  William  Ambrose  Cowley  in 
1686. 

D  Maps  of  certain  West  Indian  islands  by  Salmon 
and  Jenifer.  These  may  be  associated  with  Hack’s 
North  American  Atlas  (K.  Mar.  VII  3)  and  some 
of  the  separate  maps. 

E  The  English  translation  by  Philip  Dassigny  of 
sailing  directions  in  the  original  derrotero  which 
first  bore  the  title  “Journall  from  the  harbour  of 
Calo.” 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  the  list 
chronologically.  Placement  of  undated  copies  is  based 
on  several  factors,  the  number  of  maps  being  the 
most  prominent.  The  figures  given  for  the  number  of 
maps  cannot  be  considered  final  because  some  of  the 
data  have  been  taken  from  secondary  sources,  but 
they  are  within  one  or  two  of  being  accurate.  The 
number  of  leaves  is  given  only  in  those  cases  where 
Dassigny’s  translation  of  the  sailing  directions  is 
present.  All  atlases  except  numbers  one  and  five  bear 


Hack’s  name  although  undoubtedly  he  did  not  do  all 
the  work  himself. 

Without  the  advice  and  help  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Skelton 
this  list  would  never  have  been  attempted.  Not  only 
did  he  make  available  his  notes  on  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  copies  but  his  advice  was  essential  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  form  and  content  of  the  list  itself.  Miss 
Helen  Wallis  of  the  Map  Room  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  Mr.  A.  W.  H.  Pearsall  of  the  National  Mari¬ 
time  Museum,  Mr.  Howell  Heaney  of  the  Free  Li¬ 
brary  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  H.  C.  Schulz  of  the  Hun¬ 
tington  Library,  and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Becker  of  the 
Bancroft  Library  all  provided  additional  informa¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  graciously 
arranged  for  questions  concerning  his  copies  to  be 
answered  by  Mr.  Robert  F.  Metzdorf. 

References: 

Heaney:  H.  J.  Heaney,  “The  Americana  of  William 
M.  Elkins,”  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America  Vol.  50  (1956),  pp. 
129-168. 

Kemp  &  Lloyd:  P.  K.  Kemp  and  C.  Lloyd,  The 
Brethren  of  the  Coast ,  London:  Heine- 
mann,  1960. 

C.  Lloyd,  “Bartholomew  Sharp,  Bucca¬ 
neer,”  The  Mariner's  Mirror  Vol.  42 
(1956),  pp.  291-301. 

Lynam:  E.  Lynam,  The  Mapmaker's  Art,  London: 
Batch  worth,  1953. 

The  chapter  on  Hack  was  first  printed  sep¬ 
arately  for  Orion  Booksellers  Ltd.  in  1946. 

Ten  Centuries  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Hun- 


Lloyd: 


Schulz 
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tington  Library ,  by  H.  C.  Schulz,  N.  B. 
Cuthbert,  and  H.  Noya,  San  Marino,  1962. 

Skelton  BM  Hydro:  R.  A.  Skelton,  “Hydrographic 
Collections  of  the  British  Museum,”  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Institute  of  Navigation  Vol.  9 
(1956),  pp.  323-334. 

Skelton  BM  Quart:  R.  A.  Skelton,  “King  George 
Ill’s  Maritime  Collection,”  British  Muse¬ 
um  Quarterly  Vol.  18  (1953),  pp.  63-65. 

Skelton  Ex  Map:  R.  A.  Skelton,  Explorers ’  Maps , 
London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1958. 

1.  Hack’s  transcript  of  the  maps  in  the  Spanish  der- 
rotero  captured  by  Bartholomew  Sharpe.  The  last 
chart  has  the  following  legend  translated  from  the 
original,  “Surveyed  by  order  of  the  King  of  Spain 
and  finished  at  Pannama  Anno  Domj  1669.”  Un¬ 
signed  and  undated,  but  made  between  March  and 
October  of  1682. 

147  maps. 

Components:  A,  B. 

Location:  British  Museum,  Ms.  Harleian 

4034. 

References:  Skelton  BM  Hydro,  p.  329;  Skel¬ 
ton  Ex  Map,  p.  198,  204. 

2.  .  .  .  Wagoner  of  the  Great  South  Sea  .  .  .  dated 
1682.  Dedicated  and  presented  to  Charles  II  by  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Sharpe. 

130  maps,  60  leaves. 

Components:  A,  E. 

Location:  British  Museum,  K.  Mar.  VIII  15. 

References:  Skelton  BM  Quart,  p.  64,  BM  Hy¬ 
dro,  p.  329;  Lynam,  p.  107-108; 
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Lloyd,  p.  294;  Kemp  &  Lloyd,  p.  59 
&  front. 

3.  .  .  .  Waggoner  of  the  South  Sea  .  .  .  dated  1683. 
Dedicated  and  presented  to  Charles  II  by  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Sharpe. 

131  maps. 

Component:  A. 

Location:  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia:  El¬ 

kins  Collection. 

References:  Heaney  no.  169;  Skelton  BM  Quart, 

p.  64,  BM  Hydro,  p.  64. 

4.  A  description  of  the  South  Sea  Coasts  in  the  South 
Sea  of  America  .  .  .  Undated,  probably  made  in  1683 
or  1684  prior  to  no.  5  in  this  list.  Purchased  from 
Hack  by  William  Hill  of  Lincolns  Inn  ( ca .  1693?) 
and  sold  by  him  to  the  South  Sea  Company  in  1711 
when  “S.S.C.”  was  stamped  on  the  cover. 

131  maps. 

Component:  A. 

Location:  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  HM 

265. 

References:  Description  of  a  Mappemonde  bij 

Juan  Vespucci  and  of  a  Bucannier's 
Atlas  by  William  Hack  in  the  Pos¬ 
session  of  Bernard  Quaritch ,  Lon¬ 
don,  July  1914,  pp.  11-12;  reprint¬ 
ed  in  C.  L.  F.  Robinson  Catalogue, 
Anderson  Galleries,  1304,  April  30, 
1917,  no.  136;  Schulz  pp.  78-80. 

5.  “Sharp’s  South  Sea  Waggoner,”  without  a  title 
page  and  not  signed  by  Hack  but  in  a  style  which 
makes  it  extremely  likely  that  it  came  from  his  work- 
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shop.  Contains  a  note  in  Dutch  dated  1692  signed 
by  Nicolaas  Witsen.  The  maps  are  numbered  from 
1  to  129  but  56  are  missing  and  probably  never  were 
present.  In  addition  there  are  two  maps  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandez  Islands  by  Witsen. 

75  maps,  73  leaves. 

Components:  A,  E. 

Location:  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  Cal¬ 

ifornia,  MM-224. 

6.  Capt .  Bartholomew  Sharp's  South  Sea  Waggon¬ 
er  ..  .  dated  1684  and  presented  to  Charles  II. 

135  maps. 

Component:  A. 

Location:  British  Museum,  Ms.  Sloane  44. 

References:  Skelton  BM  Hydro,  p.  329. 

7.  A  Wagoner  of  the  South  Sea  dated  1685  and  ded¬ 
icated  to  James  II. 

149  maps. 

Component:  A. 

Location:  National  Maritime  Museum,  Green¬ 

wich,  P.  33. 

References:  Skelton  BM  Hydro,  p.  329. 

8.  An  Appendix  to  the  South  Sea  Wagoner  .  .  .  un¬ 
dated,  probably  done  about  1685  or  1686  but  before 
1688.  Dedicated  to  James  II. 

17  maps,  83  leaves. 

Components:  B,  E. 

Location:  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia:  El¬ 

kins  Collection. 

References:  Heaney  no.  169. 

9.  i  Part.  Containeing  sundry  draughts  describing 
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the  sea  Coast  from  Acapulco;  towards;  Calajornia 
.  .  .  [fol.  1]  ii  Part  .  .  .  Gallappagos  .  .  .  [fol.  37] 
in  Part  .  .  .  Bahama  Bancks  [and  West  Indian  is¬ 
lands]  .  .  .  [fol.  70],  dated  1687. 

39  maps  (pt.  i,  17;  pt.  ii,  16;  pt.  iii,  6). 
Components:  B,  C.  D. 

Location:  British  Museum,  MS  Sloane  45. 

10.  .  .  .  Apendix  to  Sharps  South-Sea  W aggoner  .  .  . 
undated,  probably  done  between  1682  and  1685. 
Dedicated  to  the  second  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

84  leaves. 

Component:  E. 

Location:  British  Museum,  MS  Sloane  47. 

11.  A  Description  of  all  Ports  [fife.]  .  .  .  in  the  South 
Seas  of  America  .  .  .  undated,  probably  done  after 
1686  and  perhaps  as  late  as  the  late  1690’s. 

164  maps. 

Components:  A,  B,  C. 

Location:  Arthur  Houghton,  Jr.,  New  York 

City. 

References:  Gazette  of  the  Grolier  Club.  New  Se¬ 
ries.  No.  4,  June  1967,  p.  20;  Quar- 
itch  Catalogue  682  (1950),  no.  224; 
Lynam  p.  102. 

12.  A  Description  of  all  Ports  [fife.]  .  .  .  in  the  South 
Sea  of  America  .  .  .  dated  1698  and  dedicated  to 
Lord  Somers. 

165  maps. 

Components:  A,  B,  C. 

Location:  British  Museum,  K.  Mar.  VIII  16. 

References:  Skelton  BM  Quart,  p.  64,  BM  Hy¬ 
dro,  p.  329. 
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13.  An  Accurate  Description  of  all  the  Harbours 

•  .  .  in  the  South  Sea  of  America  .  .  .  undated, 
possibly  done  after  1698.  Contains  the  bookplate  of 
John  Clevland  of  Tapley,  Devon.  Captain  William 
Clevland,  R.N.  (d.  1735),  served  in  the  Channel 
Fleet  or  on  a  store  ship,  or  was  in  England  without  a 
command  from  1693  to  1704.  Both  his  son  (ca. 
1707-1763)  and  grandson  (1734-1817)  were  named 
John  Clevland  and  both  held  posts  in  the  Admiralty. 

183  maps. 

Components:  A,  B,  C. 

Location:  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  Codex 

Eng.  53. 

References:  Sotheby  Catalogue,  20  June  1966, 

no.  87. 

14.  .  .  .  A  Description  of  all  the  Ports  [&?c.]  .  .  .  in 
the  South  Seas  of  America  .  .  .  undated,  possibly  done 
after  1698.  Contains  bookplate  of  Rt.  Hon.  George 
Grenville. 

184  maps. 

Components:  A,  B,  C. 

Location:  Arthur  Houghton,  Jr.,  New  York 

City. 
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John  Russell  Bartlett.  Personal  Narrative.  New 
York,  1854.  2  volumes.  Original  green  cloth  in 
mint  condition. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Lord  in  Memory  of  Her  Hus¬ 
band,  THE  LATE  Dr.  ROBERT  M.  LORD 

Robert  Wodrow.  The  History  0}  The  Sufferings 
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volumes. 

Thirty-seven  manuscript  letters  and  165  manuscript 
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Consider  and  John  Sterry.  The  American  Youth. 
Providence,  1790.  Volume  I  (all  published). 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  Society  of 

Friends 

Nicholas  Brown.  Manuscript  letter  to  Reverend 
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Autograph  letter  signed. 
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Charter  And  By-Laws  Of  The  Sopori  Land  and  Min¬ 
ing  Company.  Providence,  1859. 
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Experienced  Farrier .  Baltimore,  1797. 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser 

Arrest  Du  Conseil  D'Etat  Du  Roi ,  Qui  Ordonne  que 
les  Sucres  bruts  venant  des  Colonies  jrangoises , 
seront  exempts  .  .  .  des  droits  .  .  .  [Paris,  1762]. 
Broadside. 
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Mrs.  Walter  G.  Brown,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bucher,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Curt  F.  Biihler,  New  York  City 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Jr.,  Duxbury,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Buonanno,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Burgess,  Pelham,  New  York 

The  Hon.  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  Queenstown,  Maryland 

Miss  Katharine  DePew  Burlingame,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Burnham,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  F.  Burroughs,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Burton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Russell  Burwell,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  H.  Butterfield,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  G.  Edward  Buxton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Gordon  E.  Cadwgan,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Herbert  T.  F.  Cahoon,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Julian  Calvo,  Santiago  de  Chile 

Mr.  Lester  J.  Cappon,  Williamsburg,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Carmichael,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Carr,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  David  Giles  Carter,  Montreal,  Canada 

John  Carter,  Esq.,  London,  England 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfredo  C.  Cassiet,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  G.  Chace,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Chafee,  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Chafee,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Chambers,  Nokomis,  Florida 

Miss  Mabelle  H.  Chappell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Peter  Pineo  Chase,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Westcote  H.  Chesebrough,  Seekonk,  Mass. 
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Mr.  Alton  C.  Chick,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  E.  Donaldson  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leallyn  B.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  Clayton,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Mr.  Maurice  L.  Clemence,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Alice  Clemente,  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Sidney  Clifford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Morris  Cochran,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Coe  Foundation,  New  York  City 

Miss  Marian  S.  Cole,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dwight  T.  Colley,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Byron  F.  Cook,  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cooke,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arlan  R.  Coolidge,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Cooper,  Jr.,  Riverton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Newell  Couch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  Coupe,  Chepachet,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  S.  Coyle,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Crary,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

*Mrs.  Gammell  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cross,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  M.  L.  Crossley,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Homer  D.  Crotty,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Yale  Crouter,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Curtis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  H.  Douglass  Dana,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

*Mr.  Alexander  Davidson,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Marshall  B.  Davidson,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Foster  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  C.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  N.  Davis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Howard  D.  Day,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  Arthur  J.  DeBlois,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dechert,  Gulph  Mills,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Peter  Decker,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Everett  L.  DeGolyer,  Jr.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Miss  Louise  Henry  DeWolf,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Colonel  Bern  Dibner,  Wilton,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Dickey,  Oella,  Maryland 

Miss  Sarah  Dickson,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Mr.  Norman  S.  Dike,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Di  Martino,  West  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Ernest  S.  Dodge,  Salem,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Gaylord  Donnelley,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lytton  W.  Doolittle,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Jesse  A.  Drew,  West  Falmouth,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Grant  Dugdale,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  D.  Warner  Dumas,  North  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Gerald  T.  Dunne,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Mr.  Henry  F.  du  Pont,  Winterthur,  Delaware 

Rear  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Durgin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Rolf  du  Rietz,  Uppsala,  Sweden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Duschnes,  New  York  City 

Miss  Nancy  A.  Dyer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  James  S.  Eastham,  Andover,  Massachusetts 

Edward  Eberstadt  &  Sons,  New  York 

Mr.  C.  Manton  Eddy,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  P .  Eddy,  3rd,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knight  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeRoy  V.  Elder,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Edith  C.  Erlenmeyer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  De  Coursey  Fales,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Farnham,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  William  B.  Farnsworth,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Donald  Farren,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Donald  Fleming,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Fleming,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  John  R.  Frazier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


mr". 


*Mr.  John  R.  Frazier,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Joseph  Freedman,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Freeman  II,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Freiberg,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Hannah  D.  French,  South  Natick,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldemar  H.  Fries,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Fulton,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  Welch  Gaines,  Fairfield,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Gallup,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Garin,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  D.  Garrett,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Anthony  Garvan,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Gay,  Hingham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Geddes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Louis  C.  Gerry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Louis  C.  Gerry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  James  L.  Giddings,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Gifford,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Gifford,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

The  Gilbane  Building  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  John  Rae  Gilman,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Gilman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Colonel  Richard  Gimbel,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Gleeson,  West  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Milton  H.  Glover,  Simsbury,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Ives  Goddard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  David  R.  Godine,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Goff,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Goff,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Goff,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  L.  Goff,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Goff,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Seebert  J.  Goldowsky,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Lydia  M.  Gooding,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Goodrich,  Barnstead,  New  Hampshire 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Talbot  Goodspeed,  Concord,  Mass. 
Goodspeed’s  Book  Shop,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  William  A.  Graham,  North  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Jeffrey  S.  Granger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Ben  Grauer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burges  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Conrad  E.  Green,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
*The  Hon.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  A.  Crawford  Greene,  San  Francisco,  California 
Miss  Katharine  C.  Greene,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Greene,  Fayetteville,  New  York 
Miss  Bertha  C.  Greenough,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Greenough,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Greenup,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Grosvenor,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Grout,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Morris  Hadley,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Hallenbeck,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Hamer,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Hamer,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

Mr.  Edward  Pierce  Hamilton,  Milton,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Sinclair  Hamilton,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  P.  Hammond,  Berkeley,  California 

Mr.  Huntington  Hanchett,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Otis  Handy,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

*Mr.  Thomas  H.  Handy,  Jr.,  Manville,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Lewis  Hanke,  Irvine,  California 

Mr.  Archibald  Hanna,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Miss  Lucille  Hanna,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hardy,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thompson  R.  Harlow,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Mr.  William  T.  Hastings,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harry  R.  Hauser,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Wyndham  Hayward,  Winter  Park,  Florida 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Hazard,  Jr.,  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Dwight  B.  Heath,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  James  B.  Hedges,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  L.  Heffner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


■» 
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Mr.  J.  Coles  Hegeman,  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  F.  Thomas  Heller,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Hendee,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Mr.  James  D.  Herbert,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Herrick,  Wayne,  Maine 

Mr.  James  J.  Heslin,  New  York  City 

The  Rt.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Seville  Higgins,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Hill,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Hill,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Sinclair  H.  Hitchings,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hogan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Holding,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Penrose  R.  Hoopes,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Harrison  D.  Horblit,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  S.  Horton,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Hough,  Alamo,  California 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Hough  III,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  Queenstown,  Maryland 

*The  Hon.  Walter  Howe,  Barboursville,  Virginia 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Howell,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Warren  R.  Howell,  San  Francisco,  California 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  New  York  City 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Newton  Hughes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  E.  Harold  Hugo,  Meriden,  Connecticut 
Mr.  William  R.  Hulbert,  Wayland,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Jansen  Hunt,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Frederic  J.  Hunt,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  D.  Bruce  Hutchinson,  Rolling  Hills,  California 
Mrs.  Donald  F.  Hyde,  Somerville,  New  Jersey 
*Mr.  Donald  F.  Hyde,  Somerville,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Iselin,  Larchmont,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  Ivancovich,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Mrs.  William  A.  Jackson,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  M.  Dean  Jacoby,  Dallas,  Texas 

Mr.  Horace  C.  Jeffers,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Beauchamp  Jefferys,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Miss  Ruth  Jeffris,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 


Mr.  Thomas  M.  Jeffris  II,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

Mr.  James  Jemail,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Alden  P.  Johnson,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Jonah,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Arnold  W.  Jones,  Delray  Beach,  Florida 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Jones,  South  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Jones,  Falmouth,  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  D.  Jordan,  Berkeley,  California 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Keally,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland 

Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley,  Saunderstown,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Winfield  S.  Kennedy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenny,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kenyon,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  B.  Kirby,  Jr.,  Holden,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Nathan  J.  Kiven,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  C.  Prescott  Knight,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Bernhard  Knollenberg,  Chester,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  G.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Knowlton,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Bertram  "W.  Korn,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Ilse  E.  Kramer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  H.  P.  Kraus,  New  York  City 

Mr.  H.  Charles  Kwasha,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  LaFarge,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Laing,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  T.  Lakey,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Edward  Connery  Lathem,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lazare,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*Mr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  F.  Leonard,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Paul  Levinger,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy,  Harrisville,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Wilmarth  Sheldon  Lewis,  Farmington,  Connecticut 

"Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

The  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Lindemuth,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Lindsay,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  Frederick  Lippitt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
The  Willoughby  Little  Foundation,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivory  Littlefield,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Juan  Lopez-Morillas,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Lord,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Easton  Louttit,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  William  E.  Louttit,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Lovejoy,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Gilman  Low,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Philip  Lukin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  Hugh  F.  MacColl,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  MacDonnell,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Mackenzie,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Francis  K.  C.  Madeira,  Warwick  Neck,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  David  Magee,  San  Francisco,  California 

Mr.  Daniel  Maggin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  John  J.  Mahoney,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  David  S.  Maimin,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  MacR.  Makepeace,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Hunter  S.  Marston,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bradley  Martin,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Mason,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linton  R.  Massey,  Keswick,  Virginia 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Mather  II,  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  F.  Mathes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Matthews,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Miss  Martha  K.  Matzke,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Matzke,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hunter  Mauran,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mauran  III,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W.  Mauran,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  David  H.  McAlpin,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  McClellan,  Earlysville,  Virginia 
Mr.  Nelson  W.  McCombs,  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  A.  McCorison,  Worcester,  Mass. 

*Mr.  Russell  McKay,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  McLoughlin,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  G.  McManaway,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Mr.  David  Jackson  McWilliams,  Old  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Theodore  H.  Mecke,  Jr.,  Grosse  Point  Farms,  Michigan 

Mr.  Eugene  P.  Meekly,  Mars,  Pennsylvania 

*Mrs.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  V.  Meehan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Paul  Mellon,  Upperville,  Virginia 

*Dr.  Bernardo  Mendel,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  T.  H.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  George  T.  Metcalf,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Metzdorf,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  William  Middendorf  II,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Millar,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  William  David  Miller,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

vMr.  George  L.  Miner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  P.  Monahon,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Monk,  Winnetka,  Illinois 
Mrs.  Paul  Monohon,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hugh  Montgomery,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Moore,  Plattsburgh,  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Morgan,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  E.  Morley,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada 

Edward  Morrill  &  Son,  Inc.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Morriss,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  F.  Morrisson,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Carleton  D.  Morse,  Needham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Mott,  Sheffield,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Elisha  C.  Mowry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  Setauket,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Murray,  Wilbraham,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Myers,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  John  C.  Nash,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Ray  Nash,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Nebenzahl,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  George  E.  Nerney,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  E.  Neugebauer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Chapin  S.  Newhard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

*Mr.  Harry  S.  Newman,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Newton,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kenneth  H.  N.  Newton,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Nichols,  Syosset,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Norton-Taylor,  Oxford,  Maryland 
Mrs.  R.  Gale  Noyes,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Walter  O’Keefe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Orin  Oliphant,  Salem,  Oregon 
Mr.  James  M.  Osborn,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Mr.  William  B.  Osgood,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Helen  R.  Ostby,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Penelope  R.  Otis,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  B.  Owen,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Palmer,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Palmer,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Rex  Dennis  Parady,  North  Andover,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Stanley  Pargellis,  Cape  Porpoise,  Maine 

Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Parker,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kenneth  Parker,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

The  Hon.  Charles  McKew  Parr,  Chester,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Parreno,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Douglas  G.  Parsonage,  New  York  City 

The  Hon.  John  O.  Pastore,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Umberto  Patalano,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Patten,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Gilman  D’Arcy  Paul,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Mr.  Leon  M.  Payne,  Houston,  Texas 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Peckham,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Mr.  John  F.  Peckham,  Meriden,  Connecticut 

The  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  G.  Pell,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Boies  Penrose,  Devon,  Pennsylvania 

The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Fred  B.  Perkins,  West  Barring-ton,  R.  I. 

Mr.  George  Garrett  Ashbridge  Perkins,  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Perrin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Perry,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Perry,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Allen  Pierce,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Norman  Pierce,  Western  Springs,  Illinois 

Miss  Rosemary  Pierrel,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Miriam  R.  Plumb,  W^alpole,  New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  D.  Porter,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Post,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Sherburne  Prescott,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  V.  Prisley,  Athens,  Ohio 

Queen’s  University,  Douglas  Library,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Beers  Quinn,  Liverpool,  England 
Miss  Mary  T.  Quinn,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Louis  M.  Ream,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roland  L.  Redmond,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bleike  Sheldon  Reed,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  P.  Reid,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  Reitman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Ress,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elizabeth  I.  Richardson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  R.  Richmond,  Milton,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Jean  Richmond,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Rigelhaupt,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Riley,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Miss  Caroline  Robbins,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Roberts,  Florence,  Italy 
Miss  Helen  C.  Robertson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  Alexander  Robinson,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Franklin  Westcott  Robinson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Jose  M.  Rodriguez,  Santiago  de  Chile 
Mrs.  William  Greene  Roelker,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rohlfs,  New  York  City 
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Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Romaine,  Middleboro,  Massachusetts 
Lessing’  J.  Rosenwald,  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Mary  Rugh,  Miami,  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Rulon-Miller,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Safe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Salant,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Richard  Salomon,  New  York  City 

*Mr.  Jack  Harris  Samuels,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Wilbour  E.  Saunders,  Webster,  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lyttleton  Savage,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Sawin,  Wakefield,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Sawyer,  Edgewood,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Scheide,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schermerhorn,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  B.  Schimmel,  Rye,  New  York 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Schnerr,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Mr.  Victor  B.  Schwartz,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Barry  R.  Scott,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Scott,  Jr.,  Gladwyne,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Jean  Harper  Selch,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Seven  Gables  Bookshop,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Whitney  North  Seymour,  New  York  City 

Miss  Ellen  Shaffer,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Harold  S.  Shefelman,  Seattle,  Washington 

*Mr.  William  P.  Sheffield,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Sherman,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  C.  Sherman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  K.  Shipton,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  William  H.  Shupert,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Silton,  Rye,  New  York 

Dr.  Fiorindo  A.  Simeone,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Simister,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  B.  Skillin,  Portland,  Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vsevolod  Slessarev,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mr.  Brockholst  M.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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*Mrs.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  H.  Adrian  Smith,  North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Stanton  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  M.  C.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Smith,  Burlington,  Vermont 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Orland  F.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ralph  Christie  Smith,  Darien,  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Robert  O.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  Robert  O.  Smith,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  Smith,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Col.  Thomas  M.  Spaulding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willman  Spawn,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  G.  Thurston  Spicer,  Brevard,  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Spiller,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Spilman,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  George  S.  Squibb,  Saunderstown,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Staley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mildred  M.  Stanton,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Lewis  M.  Stark,  New  York  City 

Mr.  C.  Richard  Steedman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Steele,  Lumberville,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  John  W.  Steere,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Henry  R.  P.  Stevens,  Surrey,  England 

Henry  Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  Surrey,  England 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Stillwell,  Greenville,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Roderick  D.  Stinehour,  Lunenberg,  Vermont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  E.  Stoddard,  Concord,  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Julius  Stoll,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Francis  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Street,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Streeter,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H.  Strouse,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Sulzberger,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Sunshine,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  F.  Hartwell  Swaffield,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Bradford  F.  Swan,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Eugene  C.  Swift,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
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Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Theodore  Tannenwald,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  C.  Tanner,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  J.  Delmont  Tanner,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  George  Taylor,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Taylor,  New  York  City 

Mr.  L.  Ralston  Thomas,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Miss  Amy  Thompson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Howard  E.  Thunberg,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  G.  Thurber,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  Jr.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Fisk  Tomlinson,  Condado,  Puerto  Rico 
Miss  Gretchen  E.  Tonks,  Seekonk,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  William  C.  Touret,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  A.  L.  Tree,  Larchmont,  New  York 
Miss  Marie  Tremaine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Ruth  Tripp,  Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

*Mr.  David  O.  True,  Miami,  Florida 

Mr.  Alan  S.  Trueblood,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Tucker,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Justin  G.  Turner,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  James  A.  Tyson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  Field  Underhill,  Mill  Neck,  New  York 

*Mr.  Robert  W.  G.  Vail,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Van  Nostrand,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Halsted  Billings  Vander  Poel,  Rome,  Italy 

Mr.  William  A.  Vawter  III,  Mill  Valley,  California 

Mr.  Coolie  Verner,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

Mr.  Lee  L.  Verstandig,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richmond  Viall,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  M.  Vibert,  Kirkwood,  Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  O.  Vietor,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyatt  H.  Waggoner,  West  Barrington,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  Wainwright,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Gregory  Dexter  Walcott,  New  York  City 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Walker,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Miss  Evelyn  M.  Walsh,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Henry  Warren,  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Wilcomb  E.  Washburn,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Waterman,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Watts  II,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Newton  Watts,  Barrington,  R.  I. 

*Mrs.  Jerome  P.  Webster,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Jerome  P.  Webster,  New  York  City 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Weiss,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Herbert  C.  Wells,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Westervelt,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Neda  M.  Westlake,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Reid  T.  Westmoreland,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Renville  Wheat,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Wheeler,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Hazen  White,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Muir  Whitehill,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Mr.  George  C.  Whitney,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Patterson  Wicker,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Bernays  Wiener,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Wilcox,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Clinton  Nickerson  Williams,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  W.  Frederick  Williams,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Williamson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wilmerding,  Westbury,  New  York 

Mr.  Douglas  C.  Wilson,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  William  B.  Wilson,  Chatham,  New  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elihu  S.  Wing,  Jr.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Winterich,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Wolf,  2nd,  Wyncote,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wood,  Jr.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  R.  Woodward,  Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Carola  Paine  Wbrmser,  Bethel,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wormser,  Bethel,  Connecticut 

Mr.  Lee  A.  Worrell,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  P.  Wreden,  Atherton,  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  L.  Wright,  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Wright,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodley  L.  Wright,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Kinvin  Wroth,  Portland,  Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Granger  Wroth,  New  York  City 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Henry  Wroth,  Oakland,  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cook  Wyllie,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

The  Hon.  Ellis  L.  Yatman,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Young,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Miss  Mabel  A.  Zahn,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Israel  Zeitlin,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mr.  Arnold  Zohn,  New  York  City 

(Names  in  the  foregoing  list  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are  those 
of  Associates  who  have  died  since  the  publication  of  the  list 
of  members  as  of  January  I,  1966 ,  in  the  Report  for  July  !, 
1 9 60- June  30 ,  1965.) 
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